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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 


W ILLIAM  W Y N D H A M, 

SECRETARY  AT  WAR,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

SIR , 

It  was  with  great  Jatisfaciion  that  I learned  from  a 
Friend  that  you  coincided  with  me  in  the  opinion , that  the 
information  contained  in  this  P erf 'or mar  ce  would  make  a 
ujeful  imprejfion  on  the  minds  of  my  Countrymen . 

I h awe  prefumed  to  irfcrihe  it  with  your  Name , that  I 
may  publicly  exprefs  the  pleafure  which  I felt,  when  I found 
that  neither  a feparation  for  thirty  years,  nor  the  prepare  of 
the  mojl  important  bufinefs,  had  effaced  your  kind  remem- 
brance of  a College  Acquaintance , or  abated  that  obliging 
and  polite  attention  with  which  you  favoured  me  in  thofe 
early  days  of  life. 

The  piendjhip  of  the  accompli  fled  and  the  worthy  is  the 
higheft  honour  ; and  to  him  who  is  cut  off,  by  want  of  health , 
from  almoft  every  other  enjoyment , it  is  an  in  eft  im  able  blej- 
fmg.  Accept , therefore,  I pray , of  my  grate] id  acknow- 
ledgments, and  of  my  earneft  wijhes  for  your  Health,  Prof  - 
ferity , and  increafing  Honour. 

With fentiments  of  the  great  eft  Fftcem  and  Refpecl, 

I am,  SIR , 

Tour  me  ft  obedient, 

and  meft  humble  Servant, 

T 0 \ l_T  XT  !>  O T T C (S 

1 l .1  IN  ivL/uiOV.^ IS  . 

Edinburgh, 

September  5, 


QUOD  ft  quis  vend  vitam  rations  gubernet , 

D hit  is:  grande  s hmninifiint , viv ere  farce 
AEquo  ammo : neque  enim  eft  unqnam  fenuria  parvi . 

At  clarcs  f&  homines  s; oilier unt  atone  potentes, 

Ut  fundament  o fiabili  for  tuna  maneret, 

Et  fladdam  poftent  opulenti  degere  vitarn  : 

Nequicqnam > — quondam  ad fummum  fuccedere  henorem 
Cert  antes,  iter  hfeftiim  fecere  Adi, 

Et  tmnen  e fiimno  quaji  fulmen  dejicit  icios 
Invidia  inter  dram  contempt  iM  in  Tartar  a tetra . 

Ergo,  Regibus  occifs , fubverfa  jacebat 
Priftina  majeftas fdiorum , etfeeptra  fuperba  ; 

Et  capitis  fiimrni  frmclarum  infigne,  amentum > 

Sub  pe  dibits  volgi  magnum  luge  bat  honor  urn  : 

Nam  capiie  concidcatur  nimis  ante  met  ut  um. 

Res  itaque  ad ftmrnam  fmeem , turbafque  redibat, 
hrperium  fibi  cum  cc  fummatum  quifque  pete  bat. 

Lucretius,  V.  1 1 1 6* 
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Being  at  a friend’s  houfe  in  the  country  during 
feme  part  of  the  fummer  1795,  I there  law  a volume 
of  a German  periodical  work,  called  Religions  Bcgeoen- 
heiteii , i.  e.  Religious  Occurrences:  in  which  there 
was  an  account  of  the  various  fchifms  in  the  Fraternity 
of  Free  Mafons,  with  frequent  allufions  to  the  origin 
and  hiftory  of  that  celebrated  affociation.  This  ac- 
count interefted  me  a good  deal,  becaufe,  in  my 
early  life,  I had  taken  feme  part  in  the  occupations 
(lhall  I call  them)  of  Free  Matonrv;  and,  having 
chiefly  frccuented  the  Lodges  on  the  Continent,  I had 

j J.  ^ 1 — 1 ^ ^ 

learned  many  doctrines,  and  ieen  many  ceremonials 
which  have  no  place  in  the  Ample  iyflem  of  Free  Ma- 
fonry  which  obtains  in  this  country.  I had  ako  re- 
marked, that  the  whole  was  much  more  the  object  of 
reflection  and  thought  than  i could  remember  it  to 
have  been  among  my  acquaintances,  at  home.  1 hew, 
I had  feen  a Mafon  Lodge  confldered  merely  as  a pre- 
text for  pa  fling  an  hour  or  two  in  a fort  or  decent  con- 
viviality, not  altogether  void  of  force  rational  occupa- 
tion. I had  fo  me  times  heard  of  different  es  of  doc- 
trines or  of  ceremonies,  but  in  tc  rms  which  maikcd 
them  as  mere  frivolities.  Bur,  on  the  Continent,  I 
found  them  matters  of  famous  concern  and  debate. 

Such 
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Such  coo  is  the  contagion  of  example,  that  1 could  not 
hinder  myfelf  from  thinking  one  opinion  better  (bund- 
ed, or  one  Ritual  more  appofice  and  fignirtcant  than 
another;  and  I even  felt  lo  me  thing  like  an  anxiety  for 
its  being  adopted,  and  a zeal  for  making  it  a general 
practice.  I had  been  initiated  in  a very  fplendid  Lodge 
at  Liege,  of  which  the  Prince  Bidiop,  his  Trefonciers, 
and  the  chief  Nobleffe  of  the  State  were  members.  I 
vinted  the  French  Lodges  at  Valenciennes,  at  Bruffels, 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  at  Berlin,  and  Kcningfberg  ; and 
I picked  up  fome  printed  difeourfes  delivered  by  the 
Brother-orators  of  the  Lodges.  At  St.  Peter  (burgh  I 
connected  myfelf  with  the  Englifh  Lodge,  and  occa- 
fionally  vifited  the  German  and  Ruffian  Lodges  held 
there.  I found  myfelf  received  with  particular  refped 
as  a Scotch  Mafon,  and  as  an  Eleve  of  thtLodge  de  la 
Parfait  Intelligence  at  Liege.  I was  importuned  by 
perfons  of  the  fird  rank  to  purfue  my  mafonic  career 
through  many  degrees  unknown  in  this  country.  But 
all  the  fplendor  and  elegance  that  I law  could  not  con- 
ceal a frivolity  in  every  part.  It  appeared  a bafeleis 
fabric,  and  I could  not  think  of  engaging  in  an  occu- 
pation which  would  confume  much  time,  coit  me  a 
good  deal  of  money,  and  might  perhaps  excite  in  me 
feme  of  that  fanaticifm,  or  at  leap,  enthufiafm,  that  I 
faw  in  others,  and  perceived  to  be  void  of  any  rational 
fupport.  I therefore  remained  in  the  Englifh  Lodge, 
contented  with  the  rank  of  Scotch  Mailer,  which  was 
in  a manner  forced  on  me  in  a private  Lodge  of  French 
Mafons,  but  is  not  given  in  the  Englifh  Lodge.  My 
mafonic  rank  admitted  me  to  a very  elegant  entertain- 
ment in  the  female  Lege  de  la  Fiddite , where  every  ce- 
remonial was  compofcd  in  the  higheft  degree  of  ele- 
gance, and  every  thing  condu&ed  with  the  mod  deli- 
cate rdpect  for  our  fair  fillers,  and  the  old  fong  of  bro- 
therly love  was  chanted  in  the  mod  refined  drain  oi 
✓ 
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fentiment.  I do  not  fuppofe  that  the  Parifian  Free  Ma- 
fonry  of  forty- five  degrees  could  give  me  more  enter- 
tainment. I had  profited  fo  much  by  it,  that  I had 
the  honour  of  being  appointed  the  Brother-orator.  In 
this  office  I gave  fuch  fatisfydhon,  that  a worthy  Bro- 
ther fent  me  at  midnight  a box,  which  he  committed 
to  my  care,  as  a perfon  far  advanced  in  mafonic  fcience, 
zealoufly  attached  to  the  order,  and  therefore  a fit  de- 
pofitory  of  important  writings.  I learned  next  day 
that  this  gentleman  had  found  it  convenient  to  leave  the 
empire  in  a hurry,  but  taking  with  him  the  funds  of  an 
eftablifhment  of  which  her  Imperial  Majefty  had  made 
him  the  manager.  I was  de fired  to  keep  thefe  writings  till 
he  fhould  fee  me  again.  I obeyed.  About  ten  years 
afterward  I law  the  gentleman  on  the  ftreet  in  Edin- 
burgh, converfing  with  a foreigner.  As  I palled  by 
him,  I faluted  him  foftly  in  the  Ruffian  language  ; but 
without  flopping,  or  looking  him  diredtly  in  the  face. 
He  coloured,  but  made  no  return.  I endeavoured,  in 
vain,  to  meet  with  him,  will'd ng  to  make  a proper  re- 
turn for  much  civility  and  kindnefs  which  I had  receiv- 
ed from  him  in  his  own  country. 

I now  confidered  the  box  as  acceflible  to  myfelf,  and 
opened  it.  I found  it  to  contain  all  the  degrees  of  the 
JFarfmt  Mac,c}\  Eccffois , with  the  Rituals,  Catechifms, 
and  Inftrudlions,  and  a!fo  four  other  degrees  of  Free 
Mafonry,  as  cultivated  in  the  Parifian  Lodges.  I have 
kept  them  with  all  care,  and  mean  to  give  them  tofome 
rclpedlable  Lodge.  But  as  I am  bound  by  no  engage- 
ment of  any  kind,  I hold  myfelf  at  liberty  to  make 
fuch  ufe  of  them  as  may  be  ferviceable  to  the  public, 
without  enabling  any  uninitiated  perfon  to  enter  the 
Lodges  of  thefe  degrees. 

This  acquifition  might  have  roufed  my  former  relifh 
for  mafonry,  had  it  been  merely  dormant ; but,  after  fo 
long  leparation  from  the  Lodge  de  la  Fids  life,  the  mafo- 
nic 
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nic  fpirit  had  evaporated.  Some  curiofity  however  re- 
mained, and  feme  wifh  to  trace  this  pi  a (tic  myftery  to 
the  pit  from  which  the  clay  had  been  dug,  which  has 
been  moulded  into  fo  many  different  fhapes,  cc  feme  to 
<c  honour,  and  home  to  difhonour.”  But  my  opportu- 
nities were  now  gone.  I have  given  av/ay  (when  in 
Rufh a)  my  volumes  of  drfccurfes,  and  fome  far-fetched, 
and  gratuitous  hillories,  and  nothing  remained  but  the 
pitiful  work  of  Anderion,  and  the  Magonnerie  Adonhi- 
ramiqi c dcvoUcc^  which  are  in  every  one’s  hands. 

My  curiofity  was  ftrongly  ro uled  by  the  accounts 
given  in  the  Religions  Begebenbsiteu.  There  I favv  quo- 
tations without  number  , fyfiems  and  lchifms  of  which 
i had  never  heard  ; but  what  particularly  itruck  me 
wa  N d Z v . si  i and  a fanaticifm  about  what  I thought  trifles, 
which  aftonifhed  me.  Men  of  rank  and  fortune,  and 
engaged  in  fericus  and  honourable  public  employments, 
not  only  frequenting  the  Lodges  of  the  cities  where 
they  redded,  but  journeying  from  one  end  of  Germany 
or  France  to  the  other,  tow  ilk  new  Lodges,  or  to  learn 


new 
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:rcts  or  new  doctrines.  I law  conventions  held 
at  v>  ill  mar,  at  Wilbad,  at  Kohlo,  at  Brunfv/ick,  and  at 
WiheiifMd,  conn- ting  cf  fome  hundreds  of  perfons  of 
rcipedtable  Fallens.  I law  adventurers  coming  to  a 
city,  profeliing  lome  new  lecret,  and  in  a few  days 
forming  new  Lodges,  and  in  lira  cling  in  a trouble  fome 
and  ex  pen  five  manner  hundfcds  of  brethren. 


German  Mafonrv  appeared  a very  ferious  concern, 
and  to  be  implicated  with  other  fubjects  with  which  I 
had  never  llnbcclcb  it  to  have  any  connexion.  I law 
i | m u c h c o I % n eked  \v  ith  many  occur  re  > ices  and  fc  h i fm  s 
m the  C hrblian  church  ; I law  that  the  Jefuits  had 
fcveral  times  interfered  in  it  3 and  that  mod  of  the  ex- 
ec pdnnaine  innovations  and  diffentions  had  arifen  about 
the  time  that  the  order  of  Loyola  was  fuppreffec! ; fo 
that  it  111 o ul '.I  leern,  that  thele  intriguing  brethren  had 
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attempted  to  maintain  their  influence  by  the  help  of 
Free  Mafonry.  I few  it  much  difturbed  by  the  myftieal 
whims  of  J.  Behmcn  and  Swedenborg — by  the  fanatical 
and  knavifh  doctrines  of  the  modern  Rofy  crucians* — by 
Magicians — Magnetifers- — Exorcifts,  &c*  And  I ob- 
ferved  that  thefe  different  feeds  reprobated  each  other, 
as  notonly  maintainingerroneous  opinions,  but  even  in- 
culcating1 opinions  which  were  contrary  to  the  eftabliih- 
ed  religions  of  Germany,  and  contrary  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  civil  eftab  liniments.  At  the  fame  time 
they  charged  each  other  with  miilakes  and  corruptions, 
both  in  doctrine  and  in  practice  ; and  particularly  with 
faififleation  of  the  fir  ft  principles  of  Fiee  Mafonry, 
and  with  ignorance  of  its  origin  and  its  hi  Rory  5 and 
they  fupported  thefe  charges  by  authorities  from  many 
different  books  which  were  unknown  to  me. 


My  cirricfity  was  now  greatly  excited.  I got  from 
a much  refpedled  friend  many  of  the  preceding  vo- 
lumes of  the  Religions  Begebenheiten^  in  hopes  ot  much 
information  from  the  patient  induRry  of  German  eru- 
dition. i his  opened  a new  and  very  interefling 
Icene  j I was  frequently  fent  back  to  England,  from 
whence  all  agreed  that  Free  Mafonry  had  been  im- 
ported into  Germany.  I was  frequently  led  into 
France  and  into  Italy.  There,  and  more  remarkably 
in  France,  I found  that  the  Lodges  had  become  the 
haunts  of  many  prole 'Tors  and  fanatics,  both  in  fei- 
ence,  in  religion,  and  in  poetics,  who  had  availed 
themfeive:  of  the  fecrecy  and  the  freedom  of  fpeecii 
maintained  in  thefe  meetings,  to  broach  tied r parti- 
cular whims  or  fufpicicus  doctrines,  w hich,  if  pubh fil- 
ed to  the  world  in  the  tifual  manner,  would  have 
expofed  the  authors  to  ridicule  or  to  cenlure.  Tjjefe 
projedtors  had  contrived  to  tag  their  pecuniar  no- 
il rums  to  the  mummery  of  Mafonry,  and  were  even 
allowed  to  twill  the  mm  on  ic  emblems  and  ceremonies 
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to  their  purpoie ; lb  that  in  their  hands  Free  Maloney" 
became  a thing  totally  unlike,  and  alrnofl  in  diredt 
oppolition  to  the  fyftem  (if  it  may  get  fuch  a name) 
imported  from  England ; and  feme  Lodges  had  be- 
come fchools  of  irrcligion  and  licentioufneis. 

No  nation  in  modern  times  has  lb  particularly 
turned  its  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  every  thing 
that  is  refined  or  ornamental  as  France,  and  it  has 
long  been  the  re  fort  of  all  who  hunt  after  entertain- 
ment in  its  moil  refined  form  ; the  French  have  come 
to  confider  themfelves  as  the  inftru&ors  of  the  world 
in  every  thing  that  ornaments  life,  and  feeling  them- 
felves received  as  fuch,  they  have  formed  their  man- 
ners accordingly— full  of  the  mod  condefcending  corn- 
plailance  to  mil  who  ncknovAedge  their  luperiority.  De- 
lighted, in  a high  degree,  with  this  office,  they  have 
become  zerlous  millionaries  of  refinement  in  every  de- 
partment of  human  pur  fait*  and  have  reduced  their 
apofiolic  employment,  to  a fyltem,  which  they  pr-ofe- 
cute  with  ardour  and  dclipht.  1 his  is  not  groundless 
declamation,  but  fober  hiflorical  truth.  It  was  the 
profelled  aim  (and  it  was  a magnificent  and  wife  aim) 
of  the  great  Colbert,  to  make  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
the  fountain  of  human  refinement,  and  Laris  the  Athens 
of  Europe.  We  need  only  look,  in  the  prefect  day, 
at  the  plunder  of  Italy  by  the  French  army,  to  be 
convinced  that  their  low-born  generals  and  flatefinen 
have  in  this  relpecl  the  fame  notions  with  the  Colberts 
and  the  Richlieus. 

I know  no  lubjedl  in  which  this  aim  at  univerfal  in- 
fluence on  tlie  opinions  of  men,  by  holding  themfelves 
forth  as  the  models  of  excellence  and  elegance,  is  more 
clearly  fern  than  in  the  care  that  they  have  been  plealed 
to  take  of  Free  Mafonry.  It  feems  indeed  peculiarly 
lui ted  to  r he  talents  and  tafle  of  that  vain  and  ardent 
people.  Bafclcfs  and  frivolous,  it  admits  of  every 
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form  that  Gallic  refinement  can  invent,  to  recommend 
it  to  the  young,  the  gay,  the  luxurious ; that  clefs  of 
fociety  which  alone  defer  veil  then,  care,  becaufe,  in 
one  way  or  another,  it  leads  ail  other  dalles  of  fociety. 

It  has  accordingly  happened,  that  the  homely  Free 
Mafonrv  imported  from  England  has  been  totally 
changed  in  every  country  of  Europe  either  by  the  i tri- 
pod n g afeendenev  of  French  brethren*  who  are  to  be 
found  every  where,  ready  to  in  (in  id:  the  world;  or  by 
the  importation  of  the  doflrines,  and  ceremonies,  and 
ornaments  of  the  Pari fi an  Lodges.  Even  England, 
the  birth-  place  of  Mafonry,  has  experienced  the  French 
innovations ; and  all  the  repeated  injunctions,  admo- 
nitions, and  reproofs  of  the  old  Lodges,  cannot  pre- 
vent thofe  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  from  ad- 
mitting the  French  novelties,  full  of  tinfel  and  glitter, 
and  high -founding;  titles. 

Were  this  all,  the  harm  would  not  be  great.  But 

O 

long  before  good  opportunities  had  occurred  for  reread- 
ing the  refinements  on  the  fimple  Free  Mafonry  of 
England,  the  Lodges  in  France  had  become  places  of 
very  ferious  difeuflion,  where  opinions  in  morals,  in 
religion,  and  in  politics,  had  been  promulgated  and 
maintained  with  a freedom  and  a keennefs,  of  which 
we  in  this  favoured  land  have  no  adequate  notion,  be- 
caufe we  are  unacquainted  with  the  refixaints  which, 
in  other  countries,  are  laid  on  ordinary  conversion. 
In  con  icq  ue  nee  of  this,  the  French  innovations  in 
Free  Mafonry  were  quickly  followed  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  by  the  ad  million  of  iimilar  difeuffions,  al- 
though in  direct  oppoficion  to  a Landing  rule,  and  a 
declaration  made  to  every  newly  received  Brother, 
<c  that  nothing  touching  the  religion  or  government 
cc  fiiall  ever  be  fpoken  of  in  the  Lodge.”  But  the 
Lodges  in  other  countries  followed  the  example  of 
France,  and  have  frequently  become  the  rendezvo  s 
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of  innovators  in  religion  and  politics,  and  other  dif- 
turbers  of  the  public  peace.  In  fhort,  I have  found 
that  the  covert  of  a Malon  Lodge  had  been  employed 
in  every  country  for  venting  and  propagating  fenti- 
ments  in  religion  and  politics,  that  could  not  have  cir- 
culated in  public  without  expofing  the  author  to  great 
danger.  I found,  that  this  impunity  had  gradually 
encouraged  men  of  licentious  principles  to  become 
more  bold,  and  to  teach  doftrines  lubverfive  of  all 
our  notions  of  morality — of  all  our  confidence  in  the 
moral  government  of  the  univerfe— of  all  our  hopes 
ot  improvement  in  a future  il ate  of  exifcence— and  of 
all  fatis faction  and  contentment  with  our  prefent  life, 
fo  long  as  we  live  in  a date  of  civil  fubordinaticn.  I 
have  been  able  to  trace  thefe  attempts,  made,  through 
a courfe  of  bitty  years,  under  the  fpecious  pretext  of 
enlightening  the  world  by  the  torch  of  philofophy,  and 
of  dil’pelling  the  clouds  of  civil  and  religious  fuperfti- 
tion  which  keep  the  nations  of  Europe  in  darknefs  and 
f]  a very.  I have  obferved  thefe  d offlines  gradually 
diffufing  and  mixing  with  all  the  different  fy Items  of 
Free  Mafbnry  ; till,  at  laid,  an  Association  has 
been  formed  for  the  ex  ore  fs  purpofe  of  rooting  out 

ALL  THE  RELIGIOUS  ESTABLISHMENTS,  AND  OVER- 
TURNING ALL  THE  EXISTING  GOVERNMENTS  OF 

Europe.  1 have  feen  this  Afibciation  exerting  itfelf 
zealoufiy  and  fyftematically,  till  it  has  become  almoft 
irrefiftible  : And  I have  feen  that  the  mod  abtive  lead- 
ers in  the  French  Revolution  were  members  of  this 
Afibciation,  and  conducted  their  mil'  movements  ac- 
cording to  its  principles,  and  by  means  of  its  inftruc- 
tions  and  afmtance,  formally  requefted  and  obtained: 
And,  laltiy,  I have  feen  that  this  Affoc i a ion  itill  ex- 
ifts,  ftil!  works  in  fecret,  and  that  not  only  feveral 
appearances  among  ourfclves  fhow  that  its  erniffaries 
are  endeavouring  to  propagate  their  de tellable  doc- 
trines 
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trines  among  us,  but  that  the  Afibciation  has  Lodges 
in  Britain  correfponding  with  the  mother  Lodge  at 
Munich  ever  fince  1784. 

If  ail  this  were  a matter  of  mere  curiofity,  and  fuf- 
ceptible  of  no  good  ufe,  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  kept  it  to  my  lei  f,  than  to  difturb  my  neighbours 
with  the  knowledge  of  a hate  of  things  which  they 
cannot  amend.  But  if  it  thall  appear  that  the  minds 
of  my  countrymen  are  mifitd  in  the  very  fame  manner 
as  were  thofe  of  our  continental  neighbours — if  I can 
fhow  that  the  reafonings  which  make  a very  ftrong  im- 
prefiion  on  fome  perfons  in  this  country  are  the  fame 
which  actually  produced  the  dangerous  aiTociation  in 
Germany ; and  that  they  had  this  unhappy  influence 
folely  becaufe  they  were  thought  to  be  fmcere,  and 
the  expreffions  of  the  fentiments  of  the  fpeakers — if  I 
can  (how  that  this  was  all  a cheat,  and  that  the  Lead- 
ers of  this  Aifociation  diihelieved  every  word  that  they 
uttered,  and  every  doctrine  that  they  taught;  and  that 
their  real  intention  was  to  aboiifb  A7  religion,  overturn 
every  government,  and  make  the  world  a general 
plunder  and  a wreck — if  I can  fhow,  that  the  princi- 
ples which  the  Founder  and  Leaders  of  this  AfTociaticri 
held  forth  as  the  perfection  of  human  virtue,  and  the 
mo  ft  powerful  and  efficacious  for  forming  the  minds  of 
men,  and  making  them  good  and  happy,  had  no  in- 
fluence on  the  Founder  and  Leaders  themfelvcs,  and 
that  they  were,  almoft  without  exception,  the  moft  in- 
fignificant,  worthlefs,  and  profligate  of  men  3 f cannot 
but  think,  that  fuch  information  will  make  my  coun- 
trymen hefitate  a little,  and  receive  with  caution,  and 
even  diftruft,  add  relies  and  infer  lid  ions  which  flatter 
our  felf- conceit,  and  which,  by  buoying  us  up  with 
the  gay  profpehl  of  what  fee  ms  attainable  by  a change, 
may  make  us  difeontenteef  with  our  prefent  condition, 
and  forget  that  there  never  was  a government  on  earth 

where 
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where  the  people  of  a great  and  luxurious  nation  en- 
joyed fo  much  freedom  and  fecurity  in  the  poficiTion 
of  every  thing  that  is  dear  and  valuable. 

When  we  fee  that  thefe  boafted  principles  had  not 
that  effedt  on  the  Leaders  which  they  affcrt  to  be  their 
native,  certain,  and  inevitable  confequences,  we  fnall 
diflruft  the  fine  defcriptions  of  the  hap  pin  els  that 
lliould  refult  from  fuch  a change.  And  when  we  fee 
that  the  methods  which  were  pradli  fed  by  this  Affoci- 
ation  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  breaking  all  the  hands 
of  fociery,  were  employed  folely  in  order  that  the 
Leaders  might  rule  the  world  with  uncontroulable. 
power,  while  all  the  re (t,  even  of  the  afibciated,  mould 
be  degraded  in  their  own  eflimation,  corrupted  in  their 
principles,  and  employed  as  mere  tools  ot  the  ambition 
of  their  unknown  fupcriors ; furely  a bee-born  Briton 
will  net  hefitate  to  reject  at  once,  and  without  any  far- 
ther examination,  a plan  fo  big  with  mifehief,  fo  dif- 
graceful  to  its  underling  adherents,  and  lo  uncertain  in 
its  iffue. 

Thefe  hopes  have  induced  me  to  lay  before  the 
public  a fhort  abftradt  of  the  information  which  1 think 
I have  received.  It  will  be  fhort:,  but  I hope  fufficitnt 
for  eftablifhing  the  fact,  that  this  deteftahle  Affbeiation 
exifts,  and  its  mifjaries  are  hufy  among  ourjelves. 

I was  not  contented  with  the  quotations  which  I 
found  in  the  Religions  Begebenheitcn,  but  procured 
from  abroad  fome  of  the  chief  writings  from  which 
they  are  taken.  This  both  gave  me  confidence  in  the 
quotations  from  books  which  I could  not  procure,  and 
furnifhed  me  with  more  materials.  Much,  however, 
remains  untold,  richly  deferving  the  attention  of  all 
thofe  who  feel  themfclves  difpofed  to  liken  to  the  tales 
of  a poffible  happinefs  that  may  be  enjoyed  in  a fociety 
where  all  the  magistrates  are  wife  and  juft,  and  all  the 
people  are  honed  and  kind. 
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I hope  that  I am  honed  and  candid.  I have  been 
at  ail  pains  to  give  the  true  ienie  of  the  authors.  My 
knowledge  of  the  German  language  is  but  fcanty,  but 
I have  had  the  affiflance  of  friends  whenever  I was  in 
doubt.  In  comprefling  into  one  paragraph  what  I 
have  collected  from  many,  I have,  as  much  as  I was 
able.  It uck  to  the  words  of  the  author,  and  have  been 
anxious  to  give  his  precife  meaning.  I doubt  not  but 
that  I have  fo  me  times  failed,  and  will  receive  correc- 
tion with  deference.  I entreat  the  reader  not  to  expebt 
a piece  of  good  literary  composition.  I am  very  fen- 
fible  that  it  is  far  from  it — it  is  written  during  bad 
health,  when  I am  not  at  eafe — and  I wifh  to  conceal 
my  name — but  my  motive  is,  without  the  fmalieft 
mixture  of  another,  to  do  lbme  good  in  the  only  way 
I am  able,  and  I think  that  what  I fay  will  come  with 
better  grace,  and  be  received  with  more  confidence, 
than  any  anonymous  publication.  Gi  thefe  I am  now 
mofl  heartily  lick.  I throw  myfeif  on  my  country  with 
a free  heart,  and  I bow  with  deference  to  its  decifion. 

The  aflociation  of  which  I have  been  (peaking  is  the 
Order  of  Illuminati,  founded,  in  1775,  by  Dr. 
Adam  Weifiiaupt,  prole  fib  r of  Canon  law  in  the  uni- 
vcrfitv  of  Ingolfiradt,  and  abolifiied  in  1786  by  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  but  revived  immediately  alter,  un- 
der another  name,  and  in  a different  form,  all  over 
Germany.  It  was  again  detected,  and  feemingiy  bro- 
ken up  ; but  it  had  by  this  time  taken  fo  deep  root 
that  it  Hill  fub  fills  without  being  dele  (Ted,  and  has 
fpread  into  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  It  took  its 
firll  rife  among  the  Free  Malbns,  but  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  Free  Mafonry.  It  was  not,  however,  the 
mere  protection  gained  by  the  fecrecy  of  the  Lodges 
that  gave  occafion  to  it,  but  it  arofe  naturally  from 
the  corruptions  that  had  gradually  crept  into  that  fra- 
ternity, the  violence  of  the  party  fpirit  which  pervaded 
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it,  and  from  the  total  uncertainty  and  darknefs  that 
hangs  over  the  whole  of  that  my  Ore  nous  Aflociation. 
It  is  neceffary3  therefore,  to  give  lome  account  of  the 
innovations  that  have  been  introduced  into  Free  Ma- 
fonry  from  the  time  that  it  made  its  appearance  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  as  a mythical  fociety,  goiTeffing 
fecrets  different  from  thole  of  the  mechanical  employ- 
ment whole  name  ic  afTumed,  and  thus  aftbrmng  en- 
tertainment and  occupation  to  perfons  of  ail  ranks  and 
profeiTions.  It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  give  a hif- 
tory  of  Free  Mafonry.  This  would  lead  to  a very  long 
diibuffion.  The  patie  nt  indnTry  of  German  eru  ktion 
has  been  very  lerioufiy  employed  on  this  fob] eft,  and 
many  performances  have  been  publiihed,  of  which 
fome  account  is  given  in  the  different  volumes  of  the 
Religions  Begebenheicen,  particularly  in  thole  for  1779, 
1785,  and  1786.  It  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  that  they  cannot  be  very  in  ft  rucf  ice  to  the  pub- 
lic ; becaufe  the  obligation  of  fecrecy  refpedting  the 
important  matters  which  are  the  very  fubjedts  of  de- 
bate, prevents  the  author  from  giving  that  full  infor- 
mation that  is  required  from  an  hiftorian  3 and  the  wri- 
ters have  not,  in  general,  been  perfons  qualified  for 
the  take.  Scanty  erudition,  credulity,  and  enthuliafm, 
appear  in  almoft  all  their  writings  3 and  they  have 
neither  attempted  to  remove  the  heap  of  rubbifh  with 
which  Anderfon  has  dilgraced  his  Confutations  of  free 
Mafonry , (the  bads  of  mafonic  hiftory,)  nor  to  avail 
themfelves  of  informations  which  hiftory  really  affords 
to  a fuber  enquirer.  Their  Royal  art  muft  never  for- 
footh  appear  in  a Fate  of  infancy  or  childhood,  like  all 
other  human  acquirements  3 and  therefore,  when  they 
cannot  give  proofs  of  its  exigence  in  a Fate  or  manhood, 
poke  Fed  of  ail  its  mykerious  treafures,  they  F|ppole 
what  they  do  not  fee,  and  fay  that  they  are  concealed  by 


the  oath  of  ircrecy 
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no  life,  even  if  I were  difpofed  to  write  a hi  (lory  of  the 
Fraternity.  I fhall  content  myfelf  with  an  account  of 
fuch  particulars  as  are  admitted  by  all  the  m a Ionic 
parties,  and  which  illufirate  or  confirm  my  general  pro- 
pofition,  making  fuch  ufe  of  the  accounts  ot  the  higher 
degrees  in  my  pofleffion  as  I can  without  admitting  the 
profane  into  their  Lodges.  Being  under  no  tie  of  fe- 
crecy  with  regard  to  thefe,  I am  with-held  by  discretion 
alone  from  putting  the  public  in  pofleffion  of  all  their 
myfteries. 
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Schifms  in  Free  Mafonry. 


^ HERE  is  undoubtedly  a dignity  in  the  art  of  build- 
ing, or  in  architecture,  which  no  other  art  pofTefTes,  and 
this,  whether  we  confider  it  in  its  rudeft  date,  occu- 
pied in  raifing  a hut,  or  as  praCtifed  in  a cultivated 
nation,  in  the  ercCtion  of  a magnificent  and  ornament- 
ed temple.  As  the  arts  in  general  improve  in  any 
nation,  this  muft  always  maintain  its  pre-eminence; 
for  it  employs  them  all,  and  no  man  can  be  eminent 
as  an  architect  who  does  not  pofTefs  a confiderable 
knowledge  of  almoft  every  fcience  and  art  already  cul- 
tivated in  his  nation.  His  great  works  are  undertak- 
ings of  the  molt  ferious  concern,  conneCt  him  with 
the  public,  or  with  the  rulers  of  the  ftate,  and  attach 
to  him  the  practitioners  of  other  arts,  who  are  occu- 
pied in  executing  his  orders  ; His  works  are  the  ob- 
jects of  public  attention,  and  are  not  the  tranfient  fpec- 
fades  of  the  day,  but  hand  down  to  pofterity  his  in- 
vention; 
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vention,  his  knowledge,  and  his  tafte.  No  wonder 
then  that  he  thinks  highly  of  his  profefiion,  and  that 
the  public  Ihould  acquiefce  in  his  pretenfions,  even 
when  in  fome  degree  extravagant. 

It  is  not  at  all  furprifmg,  therefore,  that  the  incor- 
porated architects  in  all  cultivated  nations  Ihould  arro- 
gate to  themfelves  a pre-eminence  over  the  hmilar  af- 
fociations  of  other  tradeiVnen.  We  find  traces  of  this 
in  the  remoteft  antiquity.  The  Dionyfiacs  of  Afia 
Minor  were  undoubtedly  an  afiociation  of  architects 
and  engineers,  who  had  the  exclufive  privilege  of  build- 
ing temples,  ltadia,  and  theatres,  under  the  myfterious 
tutelage  of  Bacchus,  and  diftinguifhed  from  the  unin- 
itiated or  profane  inhabitants  by  the  fcience  which  they 
pofifefled,  and  by  many  private  figns  and  tokens,  by 
which  they  recognifed  each  other.  This  alfociation 
came  into  Ionia  from  Syria,  into  which  country  it  had 
come  from  Perfia,  along  with  that  ftyle  of  architecture 
that  we  call  Grecian.  We  are  alfo  certain  that  there 
was  a fimilar  trading  afiociation,  during  the  dark  ages, 
in  Chriftian  Europe,  which  monopolized  the  building 
of  great  churches  and  cattles,  working  under  the  patro- 
nage and  protection  of  the  Sovereigns  and  Princes  of 
Europe,  and  pofiTeffing  many  privileges.  Circum- 
ftances,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  and 
difeufs,  continued  this  afiociation  later  in  Britain  than 
on  the  Continent. 

But  it  is  quite  uncertain  when  and  why  perfons  who 
were  not  builders  by  profefiion  fir  it  fought  ad  million 
into  this  Fraternity.  The  firfb  diftinct  and  unequivocal 
inflance  that  we  have  of  this  is  the  ad  million  of  Mr. 
Adhmole,  the  famous  antiquary,  in  1648,  into  a Lodge 
at  Warrington,  along  with  ids  father-in  law  Colonel 
Mainwaring.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  covert  of 
fecrecy  in  thofc  afiemblies  had  made  them  courted  by 
the  Royalifts,  as  occafions  of  meeting.  Nay,  the  Ri- 
tual 
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tual  of  the  Mailer’s  degree  feems  to  have  been  formed, 
or  perhaps  twilled  from  its  original  inftitution,  fo  as  to 
give  an  opportunity  of  founding  the  political  princi- 
ples of  the  candidate,  and  of  the  whole  Brethren  pre- 
fect. For  it  bears  fo  eafy  an  adaption  to  the  death  of 
tbe  King,  to, the  overturning  of  the  venerable  conlli- 
tution  of  the  Englilh  government  of  three  orders  by  a 
mean  democracy,  and  its  re-eftablifhment  by  the  ef- 
forts of  the  loyalills,  that  this  would  Hart  into  every 
perfon’s  mind  during  the  ceremonial,  and  could  hard- 
ly fail  to  fnow,  by  the  countenances  and  behaviour  of 
the  Brethren,  how  they  were  affecled.  I recommend 
this  hint  to  the  confideration  of  the  Brethren.  I have 
met  with  many  particular  fa6ls,  which  convince  me 
that  this  ufe  had  been  made  of  the  meetings  of  Ma- 
fons,  and  that  at  this  time  the  Jefuits  interfered  consi- 
derably, infinuating  themfelves  into  the  Lodges,  and 
contributing  to  encreafe  that  religious  mylticifm  that  is 
to  be  obferved  in  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  order. 
This  fociety  is  well  known  to  have  put  on  every  shape, 
and  to  have  made  ufe  of  every  mean  that  could  pro- 
mote the  power  and  influence  of  the  order.  And  we 
know  that  at  this  time  they  were  by  no  means  with- 
out hopes  of  re-eftablilliing  the  dominion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  England.  Their  fervices  were 
not  fcrupled  at  by  the  diftrefled  royalifts,  even  fuels 
as  were  Protellants,  while  they  were  highly  prized  by 
the  Sovereign.  We  alfo  know  that  Charles  II.  was 
made  a Mafon,  and  frequented  the  Lodges.  It  is  not 
unlikely,  that  be  (ides  the  amufement  of  a vacant  hour, 
which  was  always  agreeable  to  him,  he  had  pleafure  in 
the  meeting  with  his  loyal  friends,  and  in  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  Lodge,  which  recalled  to  his  mind  their 
attachment  and  fervices.  His  brother  and  fucceflbr 
James  II.  was  of  a more  ferious  and  manly  caft  or 
mind,  and  had  little  pleafure  in  the  frivolous  ceremo- 
nies 
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monies  of  Mafonry.  He  did  not  frequent  the  Lodges. 
But,  bv  this  time,  they  were  the  refort  of  many  perfons 
who  were  not  of  the  profeflion,  or  members  of  the 
trading  corporation.  This  circumftance,  in  all  proba- 
bility, produced  the  denominations  of  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted. A perfon  who  has  the  privilege  of  working 
at  any  incorporated  trade,  is  faid  to  be  a freeman  of 
that  trade.  Others  were  accepted  as  Brethren,  and  ad- 
mitted to  a kind  of  honorary  freedom,  as  is  the  cafe  in 
many  other  trades  and  incorporations,  without  having 
(as  far  as  we  can  learn  for  certain)  a legal  title  to  earn 
a livelihood  by  the  exercife  of  it. 

The  Lodges  being  in  this  manner  frequented  by  per- 
fons of  various  profeiTions,  and  in  various  ranks  of  civil 
fociery,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  employment  in 
thofe  meetings  related  entirely  to  the  oftenfible  pro- 
fellion  ofMafonry.  We  have  no  authentic  informa- 
tion by  which  the  public  can  form  any  opinion  about  it. 
k was  not  till  fome  years  after  this  period  that  the 
Lodges  made  open  profeffion  of  the  cultivation  of  ge- 
neral bene  volence,  and  that  the  grand  aim  of  the  Fra- 
rernirv  was  to  enforce  the  exercife  of  all  the  focial  vir- 
toes.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  was  an  after-thought. 
The  political  purports  of  the  affociation  being  once 
obtained,  the  convention  and  occupations  of  the 
members  muft  take  fome  particular  turn,  in  order  to 
be  generally  acceptable.  The  eilahlifhment  of  a fund 
for  the  relief  of  unfortunate  Brethren  did  not  take  place 
till  the  very  end  of  laid  century  ; and  we  may  prefume 
th  u it  was  brought  about  by  the  warm  recommenda- 
tions of  fome  benevolent  members,  who  would  na- 
turally enforce  it  by  addrefles  to  their  afiembled  Bre- 
thren. This  is  the  probable  origin  of  thofe.  philan- 
thropic difeourfes  which  were  delivered  in  the  Lodges 
bv  one  of  the  Brethren  as  an  official  tafk.  Brotherly 
love  was  the  general  topic,  and  this,  with  great  pro- 
priety, 
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priery,  when  we  conlider  the  objedt  aimed  at  in  thole 
addrelles.  Nor  was  this  object  altogether  a novelty. 
For  while  the  manners  of  fociety  were  yet  but  rude. 
Brother  Mafons,  who  Were  frequently  led  by  their 
employment  far  from  home  and  from  their  friends, 
flood  in  need  of  fuch  helps,  and  might  be  greatly  be- 
nefited by  fuch  an  inflituiion,  which  gave  I hem  in- 
troduction and  citizenlhip  wherever  they  went,  and  a 
right  to  fhare  in  the  charitable  contributions  of  Bre- 
thren who  were  ftrangers  to  them.  Other  incorporat- 
ed trades  had  fimilar  provifions  for  their  poor.  But 
their  poor  were  townfmen  and  neighbours,  well  known 
to  them.  There  was  more  perfuafion  necefiarv  in  this 
Fraternity,  where  the  objects  of  our  immediate  bene- 
ficence were  not  of  our  acquaintance.  But  when  the 
Lodges  confiiled  of  many  who  were  not  Mafons,  and 
who  had  no  particular  claim  to  good  offices  from  a 
flranger,  and  their  number  might  be  great,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  flronger  perfuafions  were  now  necefiarv,  and 
that  every  topic  of  philanthropy  muff  now  be  emplo)- 
cd.  When  the  funds  became  con  fide  table,  the  effects 
naturally  took  the  public  eye,  and  recommended  the 
Society  to  notice  and  refpedt.  And  now  the  Brethren 
were  induced  to  dwell  on  the  fame  topic,  to  join  in 
the  commendations  bellowed  on  the  Society,  and  to 
fay  that  univerlal  beneficence  was  the  great  aim  of  the 
Order.  And  this  is  all  that  could  be  laid  in  public, 
without  infringing  the  obligation  to  fecrecv.  The  in- 
quifitive  are  always  prying  and  teazing,  and  this  is  the 
only  point  on  which  a Brother  is  at  liberty  to  fpeak. 
He  will  therefore  do  it  with  affedlionate  zeal,  til!  pei- 
haps  he  has  heated  his  own  fancy  a little,  and  over- 
looks the  inconfiflency  of  this  univerfal  beneficence 
and  philanthropy  with  the  exclufive  and  monopolizing 
fpirit  of  an  Aflbciation,  which  not  only  confines  us 
benevolence  to  its  own  Members,  (like  any  other  cha- 
ritable 
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ritable  afiociation,)  but  hoards  up  in  its  bofom  inedi- 
mable  fecrets,  whofe  natural  tendency,  they  fay,  is  to 
form  the  heart  to  this  generous  and  kind  condudl,  and 
infpire  us  with  love  to  all  mankind.  The  profane 
world  cannot  fee  the  beneficence  of  concealing  from 
public  view  a principle  or  a motive  which  fo  power- 
fully induces  a Mafon  to  be  good  and  kind.  The 
Brother  fays  that  publicity  would  rob  it  of  its  force, 
and  we  mud  take  him  at  his  word  and  our  curiofity 
is  fo  much  the  more  excited  to  learn  what  are  the  fe- 
crets  which  have  fo  fingular  a quality. 

Thus  did  the  Fraternity  conduct  themselves,  and  thus 
were  they  confidered  by  the  public,  when  it  was  carried 
over  from  England  to  the  continent  and  here  it  is  to 
be  particularly  remarked  that  all  our  Brethren  abroad 
profeis  to  have  received  the  Myftery  of  Free  Mafonry 
from  Britain.  This  is  furely  a puzzle  in  the  hiftory; 
and  we  mud  leave  it  to  others  to  reconcile  this  with  the 
repeated  afTertions  in  Anderfon’s  book  of  Condituti- 
ons,  “ That  the  Fraternity  exided  all  over  the  World,” 
and  the  numberlefs  examples  which  he  adduces  of  its 
exertions  in  other  countries ; nay,  with  his  repeated 
afTertions,  cc  that  it  frequently  was  near  peridiing  in 
Britain,  and  that  our  Princes  were  obliged  to  fend 
to  France  and  other  countries,  for  leading  men,  to 
:f  redorc  it  to  its  former  energy  among  us.”  We 
fhall  find  by  and  by  that  it  is  not  a point  of  mere  hido- 
rical  curiofity,  but  that  much  hinges  on  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  us  jud  remember,  that  the 
plain  tale  of  Brotherly  love  had  been  polidied  up  to 
protedations  of  univerfal  benevolence,  and  had  taken 
place  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  unfortunate  Fa- 
mily of  Stuart,  which  was  now  totally  forgotten  in  the 
Englifh  Lodges.  The  Revolution  had  taken  place, 
and  King  James,  with  many  of  his  mod  zealous  adhe- 
rents, had  taken  refuge  in  France. 
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But  they  took  Free  Mafonry  with  them  to  the  con- 
tinent;, where  it  was  immediately  received  by  the 
French,  and  was  cultivated  with  great  zeal  in  a man- 
ner fuited  to  the  tafle  and  habits  oh  that  highly  poliihed 
people.  The  Lodges  in  France  naturally  became  the 
rendezvous  of  the  adherents  to  the  exiled  King,  and 
the  means  of  carrying  on  a correfpondence  with  their 
friends  in  England.  At  this  time  alio  the  Jefuirs  took 
a more  active  hand  in  Free  Mafonry  than  ever.  They 
infinuated  themfelves  into  the  Ennliin  Lodges,  where 
they  were  care  (Ted  by  the  Catholics,  who  panted  after 
the  re-eltablifhment  of  their  faith,  and  tolerated  by 
the  Proteflant  royal  ids,  who  thought  no  conceffion  too 
great  a compenfation  for  their  fer vices.  At  this  time 
changes  were  made  in  feme  ol  the  Mafonlc  fymbois, 
particularly  in  the  tracing  of  the  Lodge,  which  bear 
evident  marks  of  Jc  fuitical  interference. 

It  was  in  the  Lodge  held  at  St.  Germain’s  that  the 
degree  of  Chevalier  Mag  on  Leo  [his  was  added  to  the 
three  symbolical  degrees  i)f  Englifh  Mafonry.  The 
conftitution,  as  imported,  appeared  too  coarfe  for  the 
refined  take  of  our  neighbours,  and  thev  mult  make 
Mafonry  more  like  the  occupation  of  a gentleman. 
Therefore,  the  Englifh  degrees  of  Apprentice,  Fellow# 


craft,  and  Mailer,  were  called  f;Mholka[  and  the  whole 


contrivance  was  confiuered  timer  as  typical  of  force- 
thing  more  elegant,  or  as  a preparation  for  it.  The 


degrees  afterwards  fuperadded  to 


leave  us  in  doubt 
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tical  inftruments  which  are  lying  near  him.  A broken 
crown  lies  at  the  toot  of  the  (lake.  Theie  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  but  that  this  emblem  alludes  to  the  dethrone- 
ment, the  captivity,  the  efcape,  and  the  afylum  of 
James  II.  and  his  hopes  of  re-efiablifhment  by  the  help 
of  the  loyal  Brethren.  This  emblem  is  worn  as  the 
gorget  of  the  Scotch  Knight.  It  is  not  very  certain, 
however,  when  this  degree  was  added,  whether  im- 
mediately after  king  James’s  Abdication,  or  about  the 
time  of  tne  attempt  to  fet  his  fbn  on  the  Britifh  Throne. 
But  it  is  certain,  that  in  17:6,  this  and  kill  higher  de- 
grees of  Mafonry  were  much  in  vogue  in  the  Court  of 
France.  The  refining  genius  of  the  French,  and  their 
love  of  know,  made  the  humble  denominations  of  the 
Englifn  Brethren  difguftingj  and  their  pafficn  for  mi- 
litary rank,  the  only  character  that  connected  them 
with  the  court  of  an  a bib lute  monarch,  made  them 
adapt  Free  Mafonry  to  the  fame  fcale  of  public  eftima- 
r.ion,  and  invent  ranks  of  Magyns  Chevaliers , ornament- 
ed with  titles,  and  ribands,  and  liars.  'I'hefe  were 
highly  relifned  by  that  vain  people  ; and  the  price  of 
reception,  which  was  very  high,  became  a rich  fund, 
that  was  generally  applied  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the 
banillied  Britifh  and  Irifli  adherents  of  the  unfortunate 
Family  who  had  taken  refuge  among  them.  Three 
new  degrees,  of  device , Eleve , and  Chevalier , were 
ioon  added,  and  the  Par  fait  Me.  eon  had  now  feven  re- 
ceptions to  g©  through,  for  each  of  which  a handfome 
contribution  was  made.  Afterwards,  when  the  firft 
beneficent  purpofe  of  this  contribution  ceafed  to  exile, 
the  finery  that  now  glittered  in  all  the  Lodges  made  a 
fiil]  more  craving  demand  for  reception-money,  and 
ingenuity  was  fet  to  work  to  invent  new  baits  for  the 


P ar fait  Me  gin.  More  degrees  of  chivalry  were  added, 
interfperfed  with  degrees  of  Fhikfcphe , Teller  in,  Clair- 
voyant, &c.  &c.  till  forne  Parifian  Lodges  had  forry- 
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five  ranks  of  Mafonry,  having  fifteen  orders  of  chi- 
valry. For  a Knighthood,  with  a Riband  and  a Star, 
was  a biffine  bench e , given  at  every  third  flep.  For  a 
long  while  thefe  degrees  of  chivalry  proceeded  on  fome 
faint  analogies  with  feveral  orders  of  chivalry  which 
had  been  erected  in  Europe.  All  of  thefe  had  fome 
reference  to  fome  myftical  dodlrines  of  the  Chriftian 
church,  and  were,  in  fa  ft,  contrivances  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  for  fecuring  and  extending  her  influence  on 
the  laymen  of  rank  and  fortune,  whom  fhe  retained  in 
her  fervice  by  thefe  play-things.  The  Knights  Tem- 
plars of  Jerufalem,  and  the  Knights  of  the  Defert, 
whole  office  it  was  to  p rote  ft  pilgrims,  and  to  defend 
the  holy  city,  afforded  very  apt  models  for  FI  a ionic 
mimicry,  becaufe  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  always  ffiared  the  fame  fate.  Many 
contefted  dodlrines  of  the  theologians  had  alfo  their 
Chevaliers  to  defend  them. 

In  all  this  progreffive  mummery  we  fee  much  of  the 
hand  or  the  jeiuits,  and  it  would  feem  that  it  was  en- 
couraged by  the  church.  But  a thing  happened  which 
might  eafily  have  been  forefeen.  The  Lodges  had 
become  familiar  with  this  kind  of  invention  ; the  pro- 
feffed  object  of  many  red  Orders  of  Knighthood  was 
often  very  whimficai,  or  very  refined  and  far- fe tclied, 
and  it  required  all  the  fineffe  of  the  clergy  to  give  to 
it  fome  flight  connexion  with  religion  or  morality. 
The  Mafons,  protected  by  their  fecrecy,  ventured  to 
go  farther.  The  declamations  in  the  lodges  by  the 
Brother  orator,  mull  naturally  refemble  the  compofi* 
tions  of  the  ancient  fophifts,  and  con  fill:  of  wire -drawn 
difiertations  on  the  facial  duties,  where  every  thing  is 
amplified  and  Brained  to  hyperbole,  in  their  far-fetched 
a n d f a n c i f 1 u 1 e x p 1 a n a t i o n s o f t h e fy  m b o 1 s o f M a fo  n r y . T h us 
acctiftomed  to  allegory,  to  fidtion,  to  fine  fie,  and  to  a fort 
of  innocent  hypocrify  by  which  they  cajoled  themfclves 
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into  a notion  that  this  child’s-play  had  at  bottom  a 
ferious  and  important  meaning,  the  zealous  champions 
of  Free  Mafonry  found  no  inclination  to  check  this 
inventive  fpirit  or  circumfcribc  its  flights.  Under  the 
protection  of  Malonic  fccrecy,  they  planned  fchemes 
of  a different  kind,  and  inftead  of  more  Orders  of 
Chivalry  dire  bled  againfl:  the  enemies  of  their  faith, 
they  formed  aiTociations  in  oppofltion  to  the  ridiculous 
and  oppreflive  ceremonies  and  fuperftitions  of  the 
church.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  thofe  hidden 
a fie  m biles,  a free  communication  of  fentiment  was 
highly  re  li  filed  and  much  indulged.  It  was  foon  fuf- 
raedled  that  filth  ufe  was  made  of  the  covert  of  a Mafon 

i 

Lodgej  and  the  church  dreaded  the  conicquences, 
and  endeavoured  to  fupprefs  the  Lodges.  But  in  vain. 
And  when  it  was  found,  that  even  auricular  confefiion, 
and  the  lpiritual  threatenings  of  the  church,  could  not 
make  the  Brethren  break  their  oath  of  lecrecy  ; a full 


confidence  in  their  fccurity  made  thefe  free-thinking 
Brethren  bring  forward,  with  all  the  eagernefs  of  a 
mifiionary,  fuch  ientiments  as  they  were  afraid  to  ha- 
zard in  ordinary  fociety.  This  was  long  fufpected  ; 
but  the  rigours  of  the  church  only  ferved  to  knit  the 
Brethren  more  firmly  together,  and  provoked  them  to 
a more  eager  exercile  of  their  bold  critic iims.  ft  he 

o 

Lodges  became  fc bools  of  icepticifrn  and  infidelity, 
and  the  fpirit  of  converficn  or  profelytiim  grew  every 
dav  fironper.  Cardinal  Dubois  had  before  'this  time 

✓ J 

laboured  with  all  his  might  to  corrupt  the  minds  oi 
the  courtiers,  by  patronifing,  direbldy  and  indireclly, 
all  fee  pries  who  were  otherwife  men  of  talents.  He 
gave  the  young  courtiers  to  unde  rfitand,  that  if  he 
mould  obtain  the  reins  of  government,  they  fhould  be 
entirely  freed  from  the  bigotry  of  Louis  XiV.  and  the 
opprefiion  of  the  church,  and  fhould  have  the  free  in- 
dulgence of  their  inclinations.  His  own  plans  were 
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difappointed  by  his  death  5 but  the  Regent  Orleans 
was  equally  indulgent,  and  in  a few  years  there 
was  hardly  a man  in  France  who  pretended  know- 
ledge and  refection,  who  did  not  laugh  at  all  reli- 
gion, Amidft  the  aimed:  infinite  number  of  publi- 
cations from  the  French  pred’es,  there  is  hardly  a do- 
zen to  be  found  where  the  author  attempts  to  vindicate 
religion  from  the  charges  of  univerfal  fuperftition  and 
fa  lie  hood.  And  it  mud:  be  acknowledged  that  little 
elfe  was  to  be  icen  in  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  the 
kingdom.  The  people  found  nothing  in  Chriftianity 
b’Bt  a never-ceadng  round  of  infignificant  and  trouble- 
lbme  ceremonies,  which  confumed  their  time,  and 
fiirnilhed  a fund  for  fupporting  a fet  of  lordly  and  op- 
preliive  dignitaries,  who  declared  in  the  plained:  man- 
ner their  own  dilbellef  of  their  religion,  by  their  total 
dif regard  of  common  decency,  by  their  continual  reft* 
dence  at  court,  and  by  abfolute  neglefft,  and  even  the 
moft  haughty  and  oppreffive  treatment  of  the  only  part 
cf  their  order  that  took  any  concern  about  the  religious 
lentiments  of  the  nation,  namely  the  Cures  or  pariffi- 
prieffs.  The  monks  appeared  only  as  lazy  drones  5 but 
the  parifh-priefts  inftrubted  the  people,  vifited  the  fick, 
reconciled  the  offender  and  the  offended,  and  were  the 
great  mediators  between  the  landlords  and  their  vaf- 
fals,  an  office  which  endeared  them  more  to  the  peo- 
ple than  all  the  other  circumftances  of  their  profeffion. 
And  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  all  the  licentious  writings 
and  bitter  latincal  tales  of  the  philofophic  freethink- 
ers, fuch  as  Voltaire,  who  never  fails  to  have  a taunting 
hit  at  the  clergy,  the  Cure  is  generally  an  amiable  perfon- 
age,  a charitable  man,  a friend  to  the  poor  andunfor- 
tunate,  a peace-maker,  and  a man  of  piety  and  worth. 
Yet  the le  men  were  kept  in  a Fate  of  the  mofr  flavifn 
and  cruel  Abjection  by  the  higher  orders  of  the  cler- 
gy, and  ail  hopes  of  advancement  cut  off.  Rarely, 
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hardly  ever,  docs  it  happen,  that  a Cure  becomes  a 
Bifhop.  The  Abbes  ttep  into  every  line  of  prefer- 
ment. When  Inch  procedure  is  obferved  by  a whole 
nation,  what  opinion  can  be  formed  but-  that  the  whole 
is  2 vile  cheat  ? This  however  was  the  cafe  in  France, 
and  therefore  infidelity  was  almolt  univerfal.  Nor 
was  this  cverflrained  freedom  or  licemioufnefs  confin- 
ed to  religious  opinions.  It  was  perhaps  more  natu- 
rally directed  to  the  rettraints  arffmg  from  civil  fub- 
ordination.  The  familiar  name  of  Brother  could  not 
but  tickle  the  fancy  of  thofe  of  inferior  rank,  when 
they  found  themfelves  fide  by  fide  with  perfons  whom 
they  cannot  approach  out  of  doors  but  with  cautious 
refpeCi;  and  while  thefe  men  of  rank  have  their  pride 
lulled  a little,  and  perhaps  their  hearts  a little  foftened 
by  the  hackneyed  cant  of  lend  mental  declamation  on 
the  topic  of  Brotherly  love  and  Utopian  felicity,  the 
others  begin  to  fancy  the  happy  days  arrived,  and  the 
light  of  philanthropy  beaming  from  the  eaft  and  illu- 
minating the  Lodge.  The  Garret  Pamphleteer  enjoys 
his  fancied  authority  as  Senior  Warden,  and  conducts 
with  affectionate  lolemnity  the  young  nobleman,  who 
pants  for  the  honour  of  Matter  (kip,  and  he  praifes  the 
trufty  Brother  who  has  guarded  him  in  his  perilous 
journies  round  the  room.  What  topic  of  declamation 
can  be  more  agreeable  than  the  equality  of  the  worthy 
Brethren  ? and  how  naturally  will  the  Brother  Orator 

j 

in  fupport  of  this  favourite  topic,  flide  into  ail  the 
common-place  pictures  of  human  fociety,  freed  from 
ail  the  anxieties  attending  civil  dittinction,  and  patting 
their  days  in  happy  fimplicitv  and  equality.  From 
fins  (late  of  the  fancy,  it  is  hardly  a ftep  to  defcant  on 
the  propriety,  the  expediency,  and  at  latt,  the  juttice 
of  inch  an  arrangement  of  civil  fociety  ; and  in  doing 
this,  one  cannot  avoid  taking  notice  of  the  great  ob- 
ftructions  to  human  felicity  which  we  fee  in  every 
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quarter.,  proceeding  from  the  abufes  of  thole  diftinc- 
tior.s  of  rank  and  fortune  which  have  arifen  in  the 
world  : and  as  the  mifchiefs  and  horrors  of  fuperfti- 
tion  are  topics  of  continual  declamation  to  thofe  who 
wifh  to  throw  off  the  reflraints  of  religion  ; lo  the  op- 
prdlion  of  the  rulers  of  this  world,  and  the  fufferings 
of  talents  and  worth  in  inferior  fcations,  will  be  no  Id's 
greedily  likened  to  by  all  whole  notions  of  morality 
are  not  very  pure,  and  who  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
enjoyments  of  the  wealthy  without  the  trouble  of  la- 
bouring for  them.  Free  Malbnry  may  be  affirmed  to 
have  a natural  tendency  to  fofter  ilich  levelling  wiffies; 
and  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  great  liberties  are  taken 
with  thofe  iubjects  in  the  Lodges,  efpeciaily  in  coun- 
tries v,  here  the  di  lid  net  ions  of  rank  and  fortune  are 


ftrongiy  exp  re  fled  and  noticed. 

But  it  is  not  a matter  of  mere  probability  that  the 
Malon  Lodges  were  the  feminaries  of  thefe  libertine 
infe imetions.  We  have  diltind;  proof  of  it,  even  in 
fome  of  the  French  degrees.  In  the  degree  called  the 
Chevalier  asSclcii , the  whole  inftruclicn  is  aimed  again  it 
the  clhablilhcd  religion  of  the  kingdom.  The  pro  felled 
object  is  the  emancipation  from  error  and  the  difeovery 
of  truth.  The  inlcription  in  the  eail  is  Sagcjje , that  in 
the  north  is  Libert e , that  in  the  fouth  is  Fermete , and  in 
the  weft  it  is  Cauticn ; terms  which  are  very  fignificant. 
The  Tres  Venerable  is  Adam;  the  Senior  Warden  is 
Truth,  and  all  the  Brethren  are  Children  of  Truth. 
The  process  of  reception  is  very  well  contrived : the 
whole  ritual  is  decent  and  circumfpedt,  and  nothing 
occurs  which  can  alarm  the  mofe  timid.  Brother 
f ruth  is  a iked,  What  is  the  hour  ? He  informs  Fa- 
ther Adam,  that  among  men  it  is  the  hour  of  dark- 
ntfs,  but  that  it  is  mid-day  in  the  Lodge.  The  can- 
didate is  anted,  Vv  by  he  has  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
what  is  become  of  his  eight  companions  fhe  is  one  of 
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the  Elus)?  He  fays,  that  the  world  is  in  darknqfs, 
and  his  companions  and  he  have  loll  each  other  ; that 
Hejperus,  the  ftar  of  Europe,  is  obfcured  by  clouds  of 
incenfe,  offered  up  by  fu perdition  to  defpots,  w ho 
have  made  themfelves  gods,  and  have  retired  into  the 
inmod  recedes  of  their  palaces,  that  they  may  not  be 
recognifed  to  be  men,  while  their  prielts  are  deceiving 
the  people,  and  caufing  them  to  worftiip  thefe  clivi- 
nities.  This  and  many  fimilar  fentiments  are  evident 
allufions  to  the  pernicious  doftrine  of  the  book  called 
Origins  du  Dejpoiifme  Oriental , where  the  religion  of  ali 
countries  is  conikiered  as  a mere  engine  of  date ; 
where  it  is  declared  that  reafon  is  the  only  light  which 
nature  has  given  to  man  : that  our  anxiety  about  futu- 
rity has  made  us  imagine  endleis  torments  in  a future 
world ; and  that  princes,  taking  advantage  of  our 
weaknefs,  have  taken  the  management  of  our  hopes 
and  fears,  and  directed  them  lo  as  to  fuit  their  own 
purpofes  | and  emancipation  from  the  fear  of  death  is 
declared  to  be  the  grcateft  of  ali  deliverances.  Quef- 
lions  are  put  to  the  candidate,  tending  to  difcover  whe- 
ther and  how  far  he  may  be  trufted,  and  whjc  facrilices 
he  is  willing  to  make  in  fearch  after  truth. 

This  drape  given  to  the  plaftic  rnyfteries  of  Mafonry 
was  much  rclilhed,  and  in  a very  fhort  time  this  new 
path  was  completely  explored,  and  a new  leries  of  de- 
grees was  added  to  the  lift,  viz.  the  Novice,  and  the 
Ehi  de  la  Vcrile , and  the  Sublime  Philofophe.  In  the 
progrefs  through  thefe  degrees,  the  Brethren  muft  for- 
get that  they  have  formerly  been  Chevaliers  de  P Orient, 
Chevaliers  de  I'Aigle,  when  the  fvmbois  were  all  ex- 
plained as  typical  of  the  life  and  immortality  brought 
to  light  by  the  golpek  Indeed  they  are  taught  to  clafs 
this  among  the  other  clouds  which  have  been  difpelled 
by  the  fun  of  reafon.  Even  in  the  Chcvaleris  de  V Aigle 
there  is  a twofold  explanation  given  of  the  iymbols,  by 
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which  a lively  imagination  may  conceive  the  whole 
hiitory  and  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  New  Teftament, 
as  being  typical  of  the  final  triumph  of  reafon  and  phi- 
lofophy  over  error.  And  perhaps  this  degree  is  the 
vtrv  fir  it  flep  in  the  plan  of  Illumination, 

We  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  this  was  carried  to  ex- 
tremity at  once.  But  it  is  certain,  that  before  1743, 
it  had  become  uni vt rial,  and  that  the  Lodges  of  Free 
Ms fons  had  become  the  places  for  making  profciytes 
to  every  ftrenge  and  obnoxious  cioclnne.  Theurgy , 
Cofinogchy,  Cabala , and  many  whimfical  and  my  Ideal 
doblrines  which  have  been  grafted  on  the  cl  ill  ingui  fin- 
ing tenets  and  the  pure  morality  of  the  Jews  and  Chrif* 
tians,  were  fub  lefts  of  frequent  difcufiiGn  in  the  Lodges. 
The  celebrated  Chevalier  Ram  fay  had  a great  fhare  in 
all  this  builncfr.  Affectionately  attached  to  the  family 
of  Stuart,  and  to  his  native  country,  he  had  co-ope- 
rated heartily  with  thoib  who  endeavoured  to  employ 
Mafoniy  in  the  fer vice  of  the  Pretender,  and,  availing 
himfeif  of  the  pre-eminence  given  fat  fir  ft  perhaps  as 
a courtly  compliment)  to  Scotch  Mafonry,  he  laboured 
to  fhew  that  it  exifted,  and  indeed  aroie,  during  the 
C ru fades,  and  that  there  really  was  either  an  order  eft 
chivalry  whole  bufmefs  it  was  to  rebuild  the  Chriftian 
churches  dcflroyed  by  the  Saracens,  or  that  a frater- 
nity of  Scotch  M a fens  were  thus  employed  in  the  tail, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Je- 
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were  lingular.  His  eminent  learning,  bis  elegant  ta- 
lents, his  amiable  character,  and  particularly  his  efti- 
mation  at  court,  gave  great  influence  to  every  thing 
he  faid  on  a lubjedt  which  was  merely  a matter  of 
fi fid o if  and  amufement.  Whoever  has  attended  much 
to  human  affairs,  knows  the  eagernefs  with  which  men 
propagate  all  Angular  opinions,  and  the  delight  which 
attends  their  favourable  reception.  None  are  more 
zealous  than  the  apoftlcs  of  infidelity  and  atheifm.  It 
is  in  human  nature  to  catch  with  greedinefs  any  op- 
portunity of  doing  what  lies  under  general  reftraint. 
And  if  our  apprehe nfions  are  not  completely  quieted, 
in  a cafe  where  our  wi flics  lead  us  firongly  to  fome  fa- 
vourite but  hazardous  objedi,  we  are  confcious  of  a 
kind  of  felf  bullying.  This  naturally  gets  into  our 
difeourfe,  and  in  our  eao-efneis  to  get  the  encourage- 
ment  of  joint  adventurers,  we  enforce  our  tenets  with 
an  energy,  and  even  a violence,  that  is  very  irconfil- 
tent  with  the  fubject  in  hand.  If  I am  an  A the  if;,  and 
my  neighbour  a Theifi,  there  is  furely  nothing  that 
iliouid  make  me  violent  in  my  endeavours  to  rid  him 
of  his  error.  Yet  how  violent  were  the  people  of  this 
party  in  Fi  a nee. 

Thefc  facts  and  obfervations  fully  account  for  the 
zeal  with,  which  all  this  patch-work  addition  to  the 
Ample  Free  Malbnry  or  England  was  profecuted  in 
France.  It  furp riffs  us  Britons,  who  are  accufiromed 
to  confide!  the  whole  as  a matter  of  am  element  for 
voung  men,  who  are  glad  of  any  pretext  for  indulging 
in  conviviality.  We  generally  confider  a man  ad- 
vanced in  fife  with  Ids  refpect,  If  he  (hows  any  ferious 
attacimient  to  fuch  things.  But  in  France,  the  civil 
and  relit  ions  rdtraints  in  converfation  made  thefe  fc- 
cret  afiem&lies  very  precious;  and  they  were  much 
frequented  by  men  or  letters,  who  there  found  an  op- 
portunity of  cm  pm  fling  in  fafety  their  d i flat  is  fact  ion 
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with  thofe  reflraints,  and  with  that  inferiority  of  rank 
and  condition  to  which  they  were  iubiected,  and  which 
appeared  to  themfeives  io  inadequate  to  their  own  ta- 
lents and  merits.  The  Avccats  an  Par  lament,  the  un- 
beneficed Abbes,  the  young  men  of  no  fortune,  and 
the  Jcndifant  phiiofophers,  formed  a numerous  band, 
frequented  the  Lodges,  and  there  difcmTcd  every  topic 
of  religion  and  politics.  Specimens  of  this  occupation 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  Collections  of  Difcourfes 
delivered  by  the  Frere  Oratsur.  I once  had  in  my  pof- 
ieiiion  two  volumes  of  thefe  difcourfes,  which  I now 
regret  that  I left  in  a Lodge  on  the  continent,  when 
my  relidi  for  Free  Mafonry  had  fori  a ken  me.  One 
of  thefe  is  a difeourfe  by  Brother  Robinet,  delivered 
in  the  'Loge  des  Chevaliers  Bier.faij'ants  de  la  Saints  Cite  at 
Lyons,  at  a vifitation  by  the  Grand  Maker  the  Due  de 
Chartres , afterwards  Orleans  and  Egaliie.  In  this  d i U 
courfe  we  have  the  germ  and  fubilance  of  his  noted 
work.  La  Nature , ou  P Homme  moral  et  phyLjueE  In 
another  difeourfe,  delivered  by  Brother  Condorcet  in 
the  Loge  des  Philalethes  at  Strasbourg,  we  have  the 
outlines  of  his  poll  humous  work,  Le  Pr  ogres  de  TEJprit 
humain  ; and  in  another,  delivered  by  Mirabeau  in  the 
Loge  des  Chevaliers  Bienfaffants  at  Paris,  we  have  a great 
deal  of  the  levelling  principles,  and  cofmopolitifm,y 
which  he  thundered  from  the  tribunes  of  the  National 
Affembly.  But  the  moil  remarkable  performances  of 
this  kind  are,  the  Archives  Myftico-Hermetiques | and  the 
Des  Erreurs , et  de  la  Verite.  Fhe  fir  11  i s confidered  as 
an  account,  hiftorical  arid  dogmatical,  of  the  proce- 
dure and  fyflem  of  the  Loge  des  Chevaliers  Bienfamants 

at 


* And  I may  add  the  Sy-fteme  de  la  Nature  of  Diderot,  who  cor- 
rected the  crude  whims  of  Robine:  by  the  more  refined  mechanii'm 
of  Hartley. 

f Citizenfiiip  of  the  World,  from  the  Greek  words  Cymes,  world 
and  Polls , a city. 
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at  Lyons.  This  was  the  mod  zealous  and  fyPematical 
of  all  the  colmopolitical  Lodges  in  France.  It  worked 
long  under  the  patronage  of  its  Grand  Mailer  the  Due 
des  Chartres y afterwards  Orleans,  and  at  laid  Ph.  Ega- 
llte.  It  lent  out  many  afid i ia red  Lodges,  which  were 
erefted  in  various  parts  of  the  French  dominions.  The 
daughter  Lodges  at  Paris,  Strasbourg,  Lille,  Thou- 
loufe,  took  the  additional  title  o i x hi  teds  thes.  There 
arofe  fame  fciiifms,  as  may  be  ex  peeled,  in  an  AiTo- 
ciation  where  every  man  is  encouraged  to  broach  and 
to  propagate  any  the  moil  lingular  opinion.  Thtfe 
fchifms  were  continued  with  fome  heat,  but  were  in  a 
great  meafure  repaired  in  Lodges  which  took  the  name 
of  Amis  reunis  de  la  Ver it L.  One  of  this  denomination 
at  Paris  became  very  eminent.  The  mother  Lodge 
at  Lyons  extended  its  correfpondence  into  Germany, 
and  other  foreign  countries,  and  lent  conftiturions  or 
ly  Perns,  by  which  the  Lodges  conducted  their  opera- 
tions. 


I have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  Peps  by  which  this 
Lodge  acquired  fuch  an  afcendancy  ; but  I fee,  that  in 
1769  and  1770,  all  the  refined  or  phiiofophical  Lodges 
in  Alface  and  Lorraine  uni  ten,  and  in  a convention  at 
Lyons,  formally  put  the  mil  Ives  under  the  patronage 
of  this  Lodge,  cultivated  a continual  correfpondence, 
and  confide, red  themfeives  as  Drofefiinsc  one  Mafanic 
Faith,  fufficiently  diftingu** (liable  from  that  of  other 


Lodges. 

know. 


What  this  was 
We  can  on  by  infer 


we  do  not  very  difti nelly 
it  from  feme  hi ito.fi cal  cir- 


curmPances.  One  of  its  favourite  daughter:*,  the  Lodge 
Theodor  von  der  guien  R a thy  a t b I unic  h , beca  m e fa  re  - 
markable  for  difeourfes  danger  ms  to  church  and  Pate, 


that  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 


liter  re  dc  a red 


•nf'rn  rmns 


during  a comic  of  live  or  fix  years,  was  obliged  to  lup- 
prefs  it  in  1786,  Another  of  its  fufrrrgan  Lodges  at 
RegenPnmgh  became  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the 
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flare,  and  occafioned  feveral  commotions  and  iniurrec- 
rions.  Another,  at  Paris,  gradually  refined  into  the 
Jacobin  club — And  in  the  year  1791,  the  Lodges  in 
Alface  and  Lorraine,  with  thofe  of  Spire  and  Worms, 
invited  Cuftine  into  Germany,  and  delivered  Mentz 
into  his  hands. 

When  we  reflect  on  thefe  hiftorical  fades,  we  get 
fome  key  to  the  better  underflanding  of  the  two  perfor- 
mances which  I men  tinned  as  deferiptive  of  the  opinions 
and  occupations  of  this  Sedl  of  Free-Mafons.  The 
Archives  Myftico - Hermetiques  exhibi  t a very  It  range  mix- 
ture of  Myfticilm,  Theofophy,  Cabaliliic  whim,  real 
Science,  Fanaticifm,  and  Freethinktng,  both  in  reli- 
gion and  politics.  They  muff  not  be  con  fide  red  as  an 
account  of  any  fettled  fyftem,  but  rather  as  annals  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Lodge,  and  abflradh  of  the 
ftrange  doctrines  which  made  their  fucefdve  appearance 
in  it.  But  if  an  intelligent  and  cautious  reader  examine 
them  attentively,  he  will  fee,  that  the  hook  is  the 
work  of  one  hand,  and  that  ail  the  wonders  and  oddi- 
ties are  caricatured,  fo  as  to  engrofs  the  general  atten- 
tion, while  they  alfb  are  t willed  a little,  lb  that  in  one 
way  or  another  they  accord  with  a general  fpirit  of  li- 
ce ntioufnefs  in  morals,  religion,  and  politics.  Although 
every  thing  is  exprefled  decently,  and  with  fome  cau- 
tion and  moderation,  atheifm,  materialiim,  and  dilcon- 
tent  with  civil  fubordination,  pervade  the  whole.  It 
is  a work  of  meat  art.  By  keeping  the  ridicule  and 
the  danger  of  fuperflition  and  ignorance  continually  in 
view,  the  mind  is  captivated  by  the  relief  which  free 
enquiry  and  communication  of  fen  time  nt  Teems  to  fe- 
curc,  and  we  are  put  off  our  guard  againft  the  rifle  of 
deluflon,  to  which  we  are  expo  fed  when  our  judgment 
is  warped  by  our  paflions. 

The  other  book,  €C  Des  Erreurs  et  de  la  Verire,” 
came  from  rhe  lame  1 chock  and  is  a fore  of  holy  icrip- 
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ture,  or  at  leaft  a Talmud  among  the  Free  Mafons  of 
France.  It  is  intended  only  for  the  initiated,  and  is 
indeed  a myftery  to  any  other  reader.  But  as  the  ob- 
ject of  it  was  to  fpread  the  favourite  opinions  of  feme 
enthuflaftic  Brethren,  every  thing  is  laid  that  does  not 
diredtly  betray  the  fecrets  ot  the  Order,  It  contains  a 
fyftem  of  Theofophy  that  has  often  appeared  in  the 
writings  of  philofophers,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.  cc  All  the  intelligence  and  moral  fentiment 
cc  that  appears  in  the  univerfe,  either  directly,  as  in 
cc  the  minds  of  men,  or  indiredtly,  as  an  inference 
rc  from  the  marks  ofdefign  that  we  fee  around  us,  lbme 
<c  of  which  fhow  us  that  men  have  adted,  and  many 
more  that  fome  other  intelligence  has  adted,  are  con- 
tfC  fidered  as  parts  or  portions  of  a general  mafs  of  in- 
“ teiligence  which  exifts  in  the  univerfe,  in  the  lame 
<c  manner  as  matter  exiits  in  it.  This  intelligence  has 
cC  an  infcrutable  cocnedtion  with  the  material  part  of 
«c  the  univerfe,  perhaps  refembling  the  connedtion, 
<c  equally  unfearchable,  that  fubfills  between  the  mind 
and  body  of  man  ; and  it  may  be  confide  red  as  the 
(C  Soul  of  the  World . It  is  this  fubftance,  the  natural 
<c  objedt  of  wonder  and  refpedt,  that  men  have  called 
«c  God,  and  have  made  the  objed't  of  religious  wor- 
<c  Flip.  In  doing  fo  they  have  fallen  into  grots  rnii- 
<c  takes,  and  have  created  for  themfelves  numbe rlcfs 
ec  unfounded  hopes  and  fears,  which  have  been  the 
cc  iburce  of  fuperftition  and  fanaticifm,  the  mo  ft  def- 
cc  trudtive  plagues  that  have  ever  afflidted  the  human 
« race.  The  Soul  of  Man  is  feparated  from  the  ge- 
(C  neral  mals  of  intelligence  by  fome  of  the  operations 
c<  of  nature,  which  wc  fnall  never  underhand,;  juft  as 
cc  water  is  raifed  from  the  ground  by  evaporation,  or 
cc  taken  up  by  the  root  of  a plant.  And  as  the  water, 
“ after  an  unfearchable  train  of  changes,  in  which  it 
« lbme  times  makes  part  of  a flower,  fome  times:  part 
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<f  of  an  animat*  &c.  is  at  laft  reunited,  in  its  original 
cc  form,  to  the  great  mafs  of  waters,  ready  to  run  ever 
<f  the  fame  circle  again  ; fo  the  Soul  of  Man,  after 
(<  performing  its  office,  and  exhibiting  all  that  train 
rc  of  irueUedhial  phenomena  that  we  call  human  life, 
<f  is  at  laft  (wallowed  up  in  the  great  ocean  of  i rite  Hi  ~ 
<c  gence.”  The  author  then  may  fing 

*c  Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognofcere  caufas, 

“ Atciuc  metus  o mixes  et  inexorable  fatum 

“ Subjccit  pedibus,  flrepitmnque  Acherontis  avail. 

For  he  has  now  got  to  his  afylum.  This  deity  of  his 
may  be  the  obiebt  of  wonder,  like  every  thing  great 
and  incomprehenfible,  but  not  of  worffiip,  as  the  mo- 
ral Governor  of  the  univerfe.  The  hopes  are  at  end, 
which  reft  on  our  notions  cf  the  immortality  and  in- 
dividuality of  the  human  foul,  and  on  the  encourage- 
men:  v/nich  religion  holds  forth  to  believe,  that  im- 
provement of  the  mind  in  the  courfe  of  this  lire,  by 
the  exercife  of  wifdom  and  of  virtuous  difpofitions,  is 
but  the  beginning  of  an  endlefs  progrefs  in  all  that  can 
give  delight  to  the  rational  and  well-difpofcd  mind. 
No  relation  now  fubfifts  between  man  and  Deity  that 
can  warm  the  heart.  But,  as  this  is  contrary  to  feme 
natural  propenfity  in  the  human  mind,  which  in  all 
ages  and  nations  has  panted  after  ibme  connection  with 
Deity,  the  author  ft  rives  to  avail  himfelf  of  fome  cold 
principles  of  fymmetry  in  the  works  of  nature,  fome 
ill-fupported  notions  of  propriety,  and  other  fuch  con- 
fiderations,  to  make  this  ammo,  inundi  an  object  of  love 
and  refpeet.  This  is  done  in  greater  detail  in  another 
work,  Tabkau,  des  rapper  is  entre  ITlcmme,  Dieu , et 
TUnhers,  which  is  undoubtedly  by  the  fame  hand. 
But  the  intelligent  reader  will  readily  fee,  that  fuch 
incongruous  things  cannot  be  reconciled,  and  that  we 
can  expect  nothing  here  but  fophiftry.  The  author 
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proceeds,  in  the  next  place,  to  confider  man  as  relate 
ed  to  man,  and  to  trace  out  the  path  to  happineis  in 
this  life.  Here  we  have  the  fame  overtrained  mora- 
lity as  in  the  other  work,  the  fame  imiverfal  benevo- 
lence, the  fame  lamentations  over  the  miferable  date 
of  mankind,  refulting  from  the  oppreffion  of  the  pow- 
erful, the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  who  have  combined 
againft  the  happineis  of  mankind,  and  have  Succeeded, 
by  debating  their  minds,  fo  that  they  have  become 
willing  Haves.  This  could  not  have  been  brought 
about  without  trie  alTiitance  of  fuperixition.  But  the 
princes  of  this  world  emitted  into  their  ftrvice  the 
}>riefts,  who  exerted  themdelves  in  darkening  the  un- 
derdandlngs  of  men,  and  filled  their  minds  with  reli- 
gious terrors.  The  altar  became  the  chief  pillar  of 
the  throne,  and  men  were  held  in  complete  fubjection. 
Nothing  can  recover  them  from  this  abjedl  ftate  but 
knowledge.  While  this  d i 1 pels  their  fears,  it  will  alfo 
fhow  them  their  rights,  and  the  way  to  attain  them. 

It  dele  ryes  particularly  to  be  remarked,  that  this 
fyftem  of  opinions  (if  inch  an  in  confident  mals  of  af- 
fertions  can  be  called  a fyftem)  bears  a great  refem- 
blan.ee  to  a performance  of  Tofand’s,  publi fired  in 
1720,  called  Panihdjlkau  Jcu  Cdelratio  ScdalHU  Sccra - 
ilci.  It  is  an  account  of  the  principles  of  a Fraternity 
which  he  calls  Socratica,  and  the  Brothers  Bantheifta?. 
They  are  fuppofed  to  hold  a Lodge,  and  the  author 
pives  a ritual  of  the  procedure  in  this  Locfe-e  1 the  ce~ 
re  monies  of  opening  and  fhutcing  of  the  Lodge,  the 
ad  million  of  Members  into  its  different  degrees,  &c. 
lie  a fon  u the  Sun  that  Illuminates  the  whole,  and  Li- 
berty and  Equality  are  the  objects  of  their  occupa- 
tions. 

We  fhall  fee  afterwards  that  this  book  was  fondly 
pu filed  into  Germany,  tranfiated,  commented  upon, 
and  fo  mifreprdented,  as  to  call  off  the  attention  from 
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the  real  fpiric  of  the  book,  which  is  intentionally  wrap- 
ped up  in  cabala  and  enigma.  Mirabeau  was  at  much 
pains  to  procure  it  notice  ; and  it  mud  therefore  be 
confidered  as  a treafure  of  the  cofmo-oolitical  opini- 
ons of  the  AlTociation  of  Chevaliers  Bienfaifams , Phil  cm 
lethes,  and  Amis  Reunis y who  were  called  the  improved 
Lodges,  working  under  the  J).  de  Chartres — of  thele 
there  were  266  in  17 84.  This  will  be  found  a very 
important  remark.  Let  it  alio  be  recollected  after- 
wards, that  this  Lodge  of  Lyons  fent  a deputy  to  a 
grand  Convention  in  Germany  in  1772,  viz.  Mr.  Wil- 
iermooz,  and  that  the  bufmcfs  was  thought  of  iuch 
importance,  that  he  remained  there  two  years. 

The  book  Des  Erreurs  ei  de  la  Verite>  mu  ft  therefore 
be  confidered  as  a claftical  book  of  thele  opinions.  We 
know  that  it  originated  in  the  Lore  des  Cbev . Bienfai- 
Jants  at  Lyons.  We  know  that  this  Lodge  flood  as  it 
were  at  the  head  of  French  Free  Malonry,  and  that 
the  fictitious  Order  of  Mafonic  Knights  Templars  was 
formed  in  this  Lodge,  and  was  considered  as  the  mo- 
del of  all  the  reft  of  this  mimic  chivalry.  They  pro- 
ceeded fo’far  in  this  mummery,  as  even  to  have  the 
clerical  tonfure.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  his  fon,  the 
Eledtor  of  Bavaria,  and  lo me  other  German  Princes, 
did  not  lc  tuple  at  this  mummery  in  their  own  per  Ions* 
In  all  the  Lodges  of  reception,  the  Brother  Orator 
never  failed  to  exclaim  on  the  topics  of  fuperftition, 
blind  to  the  exhibition  he  was  then  making,  or  indir- 
ferent  as  to  the  vile  hypocrify  of  it.  W e have,  in  the 
lifts  of  Orators  and  Office-bearers,  many  names  of 
perfons,  who  have  had  an  opportunity  at  laic  of  pro- 
claiming their  fentiments  in  public.  The  Abbe  Sieves 
was  of  the  Ledge  of  Philalethts  at  Paris,  and  alio  at 


Lyons.  Lequinio,  author  of  the  molt  profligate  book 
that  ever  diigraced  a preis,  the  Prejuges  v airier s par  la 


Raijhiy  was  Warden  in  the  Lodge  CcwPaJJs  Socials. 
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Dcfpremenil,  Bailly,  Fauchet,  Maury,  Mounier,  were 
of  the  fame  lyftem,  though  in  different  Lodges.  They 
were  called  Martinifts,  from  a St.  Martin,  who  form- 
ed a fchifm  in  the  iyflem  of  the  Chevaliers  Bienfaifants , 
of  which  we  have  not  any  very  precife  account.  Mer- 
cier  gives  lome  account  of  if  in  his  Tableau  de  Paris , 
and  in  his  Anne  2440.  The  breach  alarmed  the  Bre- 
thren, and  occafioned  great  heats.  But  it  was  heal- 
ed, and  the  Fraternity  took  the  name  of  Mija  du  Re- 
nds, which  is  an  anagram  of  d:s  Amis  Reims,  The  Bi- 
fhop  of  A u tun,  the  man  fo  bepraifed  as  the  benevolent 
Citizen  of  the  World,  the  friend  of  mankind  and  of 
good  order,  was  Senior  Warden  of  another  Lodge  at 
Paris,  e ft  abli  filed  in  17S6,  (I  think  chiefy  by  Orleans 
and  himfclf,)  which  afterwards  became  the  Jacobin 
Club.  In  iliort,  we  may  affert  with  confidence,  that 
the  Maf^n  Lodges  in  France  were  the  hot-beds,  where 
the  feeds  were  fown,  and  tenderly  reared,  of  all  the 
pernicious  dobtrines  which  foon  after  choaked  every 
moral  or  religious  cultivation,  and  have  made  the  So- 
ciety  worie  than  a wafte,  have  made  it  a noifome 
marfh  of  human  corruption,  filled  with  every  rank 
and  pcifonous  weed. 

fl  hefe  Lodges  were  frequented  by  perfons  of  all 
ranks,  and  of  every  profefTion.  The  idle  and  the  fri- 
volous found  arnufement,  and  glittering  things  to  tickle 
their  lariated  fancies.  There  they  became  the  dupes 
of  the  declamations  of  the  crafty  and  licentious  Abbes, 
and  writers  of  every  denomination.  Mutual  encou- 
ragement in  the  indulgence  of  hazardous  thoughts  and 
opinions  which  Batter  our  wifhes  or  propenfities  is  a 
lure  which  few  minds  can  refill.  I believe  that  mofl 
rnen  have  felt  this  in  lome  period  of  their  lives.  J 
can  find  no  other  wav  of  accounting  for  the  company 
that  I have  fometimes  icen  in  a Mafon  Lodge.  The 
Lodge  de  la  Rarf elite  Intelligence  at  Liege,  contained,  in 
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December  1770,  the  Prince  Bishop,  and  the  greated 
part  of  his  Cnapter,  and  all  the  Office-bearers  were 
dignitaries  of  the  church;  yet  a difcourfe  given  by  the 
Brother  Orator  was  as  poignant  a fatire  on  fuperdition 
and  credulity,  as  if  it  had  been  written  by  Voltaire. 
It  was  under  the  aufpices  of  this  Lodge  that  the  collec- 
tion of  difcourfes,  which  I mentioned  above,  was  pub- 
liffied,  and  there  is  no  fault  found  with  Brother  Robi- 
net,  nor  Brother  Condorcer.  Indeed  the  Trefonciers 
of  Liege  were  proverbial,  even  in  Brabant,  for  their 
Epicurifm  in  the  mod:  extenfive  fenfe  of  the  word. 

Thus  was  corruption  fprcad  over  the  kingdom  un- 
der the  rnalk  of  moral  imtru&dcn.  For  thefe  difcourfes 
were  full  of  the  moll  refined  and  drained  morality,  and 
florid  paintings  of  Utopian  felicity,  in  a date  where 
all  are  Brothers  and  citizens  of  the  world.  But  alas ! 
thefe  wire- drawn  principles  feem  to  have  had  little  in- 
fluence on  the  hearts,  even  of  thofe  who  could  bed 
difplay  their  beauties.  Read  the  tragedies  of  Voltaire, 
and  fome  of  his  grave  performances  in  profe — What 
man  is  there  who  fee  ms  better  to  know  his  Maker’s 
will  ? No  man  expredes  with  more  propriety,  with 
more  exadtnefs,  the  feelings  of  a good  mind.  No 
man  feems  more  fenfible  of  the  immutable  obligation 
of  judice  and  of  truth.  Yet  this  man,  in  his  tranfac- 
tions  with  his  bookleliers,  with  the  very  men  to  whom 
he  was  immediately  indebted  for  his  affluence  and  his 
fame,  was  repeatedly,  nay  incedantly,  guilty  of  the 
meaned,  the  viled  tricks.  When  he  fold  a work  for 
an  enormous  price  to  one  bookie  Her,  (even  to  Cramer, 
whom  lie  really  refpected,)  he  took  care  that  a furrep- 
citious  edition  ffioukl  appear  in  Holland,  almod  at  the 
lame  moment.  Proof-ffieets  have  been  traced  from 
Ferney  to  Amderdam.  When  a friend  of  Cramer’s 
expodulated  with  Voltaire  on  the  injudice  of  this  con- 
duct, lie  fa  id,  grinning,  Gh  le  ben  Cramer — ch  lien — il 
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n'a  que  dy  etre  dn  parti — he  may  take  a fhare— he  vvill 
not  give  me  a livre  the  lefs  for  the  fir  ft  piece  I offer 
him.  Where  {hall  we  fee  more  tendernefs,  more  ho- 
nour, more  love  ot  every  thing  that  is  good  and  fair, 
than  in  Diderot's  Fere  de  FamiHe? — Yet  this  man  did 
not  fcrnple  to  iell  to  the  Emprefs  of  Ruffia  an  imrnenfe 
library,  which  he  did  not  poffefs,  for  an  enormous 
price,  having  got  her  promife  that  it  fhould  remain  in 
his  poffeffion  in  Paris  during  his  life.  When  her  am- 
baffador  wanted  to  fee  it,  after  a year  or  two’s  pay- 
ments, and  the  vibration  could  be  no  longer  ftaved  off, 
Diderot  was  obliged  to  fet  off  in  a hurry,  and  run 
through  all  the  bookfellers  fhops  in  Germany,  to  help 
him  to  fill  his  empty  llielves.  He  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  lave  appearances — -but  the  trick  took  air,  be- 
gan fe  he  had  been  niggardly  in  his  attention  to  the  am- 
baffador’s  fecretary.  'Phis,  however,  did  not  hinder 
him  from  honouring  his  Imperial  pupil  with  a vifit. 
He  expected  adoration,  as  the  light  of  the  wc-rld,  and 
was  indeed  received  by  the  Ruffian  courtiers  with  all 
the  chilciifh  fondnefs  that  they  feel  for  every  Parifian 
mode.  But  they  did  not  tmderftand  him,  and  as  he 
did  not  like  to  lole  money  at  play,  they  did  net  long 
court  his  company.  He  found  his  pupil  too  clear 
lighted.  Ces  pbilojcphes,  faid  fhe,  font  beaux,  vus  de 
loin ; mods  de  plus  pres , le  diament  parait  cryftal . EJe 
had  contrived  a poor  fiery,  by  which  he  hoped  to  get 
his  daughter  married  in  parade,  and  portioned  by  her 
Majefty — blit  it  was  feen  through,  and  he  was  difap- 
poin  ted. 

When  we  fee  the  inefficacy  of  this  refined  humanity 
on  thefe  two  apoftles  of  philofophical  virtue,  we  fee 
ground  for  doubting  of  the  propriety  and  expediency 
of  trufting  entirely  to  it  for  the  peace  and  fappinefs  of 
a bate,  and  we  fhould  be  on  our  guard  when  we  liften 
to  the  florid  fpeeches  of  the  Brother  Orator,  and  his 
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congratulations  on  the  emancipation  from  fuperflition 
and  opprefflon,  which  will  in  a fhort  time  be  effedlu- 
ated  by  the  Chevaliers  Bienfaifants , the  PhiMeihes , or 
any  other  fedt  of  colmo-political  Brethren. 

I do  not  mean  by  all  this  to  maintain,  that  the  Ma- 
fon  Lodges  were  the  foie  corrupters  of  the  public  mind 
in  France.-^-No. — In  all  nations  that  have  made  much 
progrefs  in  cultivation,  there  is  a great  tendency  to 
corruption,  and  it  requires  all  the  vigilance  and  exer- 
tions cf  magiftrates,  and  of  moral  inftrudtors,  to  pre- 
vent the  fpreading  of  licentious  principles  and  maxims 
of  conduct.  They  arife  naturally  of  themfelves,  as 
weeds  in  a rich  foil ; and,  like  weeds,  they  are  perni- 
cious, only  becaufe  they  are,  where  they  fhould  not 
be,  in  a cultivated  field.  Virtue  is  the  cultivation  of 
the  human  foul,  and  not  the  mere  poflTefflon  of  good 
difpofitions ; all  men  have  thele  in  fome  degree,  and 
occa.fi  on  ally  exhibit  them.  But  virtue  fuppofes  exer- 
tion j and,  as  the  hufbandman  mult  be  incited  to  his 
laborious  talk  by  fome  cogent  motive,  fo  mud  man  be 
prompted  to  that  exertion  which  is  necefiary  on  the 
part  of  every  individual  for  the  very  exidence  of  a 
great  fociety : For  man  is  indolent,  and  he  is  luxuri- 
ous,; he  wifhes  for  enjoyment,  and  this  with  fittle  trou- 
ble. The  lefs  fortunate  envy  the  enjoyments  of  others, 
and  repine  at  their  own  inability  to  obtain  the  like. 
They  fee  the  idle  in  affluence.  Few,  even  of  good 
men,  have  the  candour,  nay,  I may  call  it  the  wifdom, 
to  think  on  the  adlivity  and  the  labour  which  had  pro- 
cured thofe  comforts  to  the  rich  or  to  their  anecdors ; 
and  to  believe  that  they  are  idle  only  becaufe  they  are 
wealthy,  but  would  be  adtive  if  they  were  needy.—- 
Such  fpontaneous  reflexions  cannot  be  expected  in  per- 
fons  who  are  engaged  in  unceafing  labour,  to  procure 
a very  moderate  fhare  (in  their  ellimation  at  lead)  of 
the  comforts  of  life.  Vet  fuch  reflexions  would,  in 
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the  main,  be  juft,  and  furely  they  would  greatly  tend 
to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  unfucceisful. 

This  excellent  purpofe  may  be  greatly  forwarded 
by  a national  eftablilhment  for  moral  in (t ruction  and 
admonition  ; and  if  the  public  mdrubcors  fhould  add 
all  the  motives  to  virtuous  moderation  which  are  fusr- 

. o 

gelled  by  the  confiderations  or  genuine  religion,  every 
advice  would  have  a tenfold  influence.  Religious  and 
moral  inftrudtions  are  therefore,  in  their  own  nature, 
unequivocal  fupports  to  that  moderate  exertion  of  the 
authority  arising  from  civil  fubordi  nation,  which  the 
moil  refined  philanthropic  or  cofmo-polite  acknow- 
ledges to  be  neceffary  for  the  very  exiftence  of  a great 
and  cultivated  fociety*  I have  never  feed  a fcheme  of 
Utopian  happinefs  that  did  not  contain  forne  fydem  of 
education,  and  I cannot  conceive  any  fyflem  of  edu- 
cation of  which  moral  inftruction  is  not  a principal 
part.  Such  edabfffh  merits  are  dictates  c-f  nature,  and 
obtrude  themfelves  on  the  mind  of  every  perion  who 
begins  to  form  plans  of  civil  union.  And  in  all  exult- 
ing focieties  they  have  indeed  been  formed,  and  are 
confidered  as  the  greateil  corredtor  and  foother  of  thofe 
ddcontents  that  are  unavoidable  in  the  minds  of  the 


unfuccelsful  and  the  unfortunate.  The  mam  dr  ate. 


therefore,  whole  profefiional  habits  lead  him  frequently 
to  exert  himfelf  for  the  maintenance  of  public  peace, 
cannot  but  fee  the  advantages  of  inch  dated  remem- 
brancers of  our  duty,  fie  will  therefore  fupport  and 
cherifh  this  public  edabiifhment,  which  fo  evidently 
alilds  him  in  his  beneficent  and  important  labours. 

But  all  the  evils  of  fociety  do  not  fpring  from  the 
di  icon  tents  and  the  vices  of  the  poor.  The  rich  come 


in  for  a large  and  a confpicuous  diare.  They  fre- 
quently abide  their  advantages.  Pride  and  haughty 
behaviour  on  their  part  rankle  in  the  breads,  and  af- 

fe£t  the  tempers  of  their  inferiors,  already  fretted  by 
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the  hardships  of  their  own  condition.  The  rich  alfo 
are  luxurious 3 and  are  often  needy.  Grafping  at  every 
mean  of  gratification,  they  are  inattentive  to  the  rights 
of  inferiors  whom  they  defpife,  and,  delpifing,  opprefs. 
Perhaps  their  own  fuperiority  has  been  acquired  by  in- 
juflice*  Perhaps  molt  ibvcreignnes  have  been  acquired 
by  cpprefficm  Princes  and  Rulers  are  but  men  3 as 
fuels,  they  abufe  many  of  their  g re  ate  ft  blefUngs.  Ob- 
ferving  that  religious  hopes  make  die  good  reiigned 
under  the  hardfhips  of  the  prefent  icene,  and  that  its 
terrors  frequently  refrain  the  bad  3 they  avail  them- 
fclves  of  thefe  oblervations,  and  Jupport  religion  as  an 
engine  of  fate,  and  a mean  of  their  own  fecurity.  Put 
they  are  not  contented  with  its  real  advantages  3 and 
they  are  much  more  aft  aid  of  the  rdentrnent  and  the 
crimes  of  the  offended  profligate,  than  of  the  murmurs 
of  the  fuffering  worthy.  Therefore  they  encourage 
fuperftiuon,  and  call  to  their  aid  the  vices  of  the  prielt- 
hood;  The  prieRs  are  men  of  like  pafllons  as  other 
men,  and  it  is  no  ground  of  peculiar  blame  that  they 
alfo  frequently  yield  to  the  temptations  of  their  filia- 
tion. They  are  encouraged  to  the  indulgence  of  the 
love  of  influence  natural  to  all  men,  and  they  heap  ter- 
ror upon  terror,  to  iubdue  the  minds  of  men,  and  dark- 
en their  underffandings.  Thus  die  moil  honourable  of 
all  employments,  the  moral  inflructiort  of  the  fate,  is 
degraded  to  a vile  trade,  and  is  practifed  with  all  the 


deceit  and  rapacity  of  any  other  trad 
from  being  the  honour  and  the  Rifegua 


e 3 and  religion, 
rd  of  nation,  be- 


comes its  create  ft  diff  race  and  curie. 

When  a nation  has  fallen  into  this  lamentable  Rate, 


it  is  extremely  difficult  to  reform.  Although  nothin0, 
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would  lo  immediately  and  lo  completely  remove  ail 
ground  of  complaint,  as  the  re-eftablifhing  private 
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a (dually  is,  but  who  view  this  life  as  the  fchool  of  im- 
provement, and  know  that  maxi  is  to  be  made  perfect 
through  differing,  are  the  lad  perfons  to  complain. 
The  worthlefs  are  the  mod  di  Icon  ten  ted,  the  mod 
noify  in  their  complaints,  and  the  lead  fcrupulous  about 
the  means  of  redrefs.  Not  to  improve  the  nation,  but 
to  advance  themfelves,  they  turn  the  attention  to  the 
abufes  of  power  and  influence.  And  they  begin  their 
attack  where  they  think  the  place  mod  defencelefs,  and 
where  perhaps  they  expedl  afilftance  from  a difcon- 
tented  garrifon.  They  attack  fuperdition,  and  are 
not  at  all  folicitous  that  true  religion  fhall  not  fufFer 
along  with  it.  It  is  not  perhaps,  with  any  diredt  in- 
tention to  ruin  the  date,  but  merely  to  obtain  indul- 
gence fcr  themfelves  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
wealthy.  They  expect  to  be  lidened  to  by  many  who 
wifh  for  the  fame  indulgence  ; and  thus  it  is  that  reli- 
gious free-thinking  is  generally  the  fir  ft  dep  of  anarchy 
and  revolution.  For  in  a corrupted  date,  perfons  of 
all  ranks  have  the  fame  licentious  wifhes,  and  if  fu* 
perditious  fear  be  really  an  ingredient  of  the  human 
mind,  it  requires  fome  ftruggie  to  fhake  it  off.  No- 
thing is  fo  effectual  as  mutual  encouragement,  and 
therefore  all  join  again d prieft-crfft;  even  the  rulers 
forget  their  intereft,  which  fliould  lead  them  to  fupport 
it.  In  inch  a date,  the  pure  morality  of  true  religion 
vanifhes  from  the  fight.  There  is  commonly  no  re- 
mains of  it  in  the  religion  of  the  nation,  and  t herefore 
all  goes  together. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a nation  where  all  thefe  co- 
operating caufes  had  acquired  greater  ftrength  than  in 
France.  Oppremonsof  all  kinds  were  at  a height.  The 
luxuries  of  life  were  enjoyed  exclufiveiy  by  the  upper 
claffes,  and  this  in  the  highed  degree  of  refinement  ; 
fo  that  the  defines  of  the  red  were  whetted  to  the  utmod. 
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culated  folely  for  procuring  eftablilliments  for  the 
younger  Tons  of  the  infolent  and  ufclefs  nobldfe.  Idle 
morals  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
laity  were  equally  corrupted.  Thoufanbs  of  literary 
men  were  excluded  by  their  ftation  from  all  hopes  of 
advancement  to  the  more  refpeclablc  offices  in  the 
church.  Thefe  vented  their  diicontents  as  far  as  there 
was  fare ty,  and  were  encouraged  by  many  of  the  tipper 
dalles,  who  joined  them  in  their  1 at  ires  on  the  prieflhood. 
The  clergy  oppofed  them,  it  is  true,  but  feebly,  be- 
caufe  they  could  not  fupporc  their  oppohtion  by  ex- 
amples of  their  own  virtuous  behaviour,  but  were  al- 
ways obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  power  of  the 
church,  the  very  object  of  hatred  and  difgulb.  The 
whole  nation  became  infidel  ; and  when  in  a few  instan- 
ces a worthy  Cute  uttered  the  fmall  i t i 1 1 voice  of  true 
religion,  it  was  not  heard  a mi  cl  it  the  general  nolle  of 
fatire  and  reproach.  The  mifconduct  of  adminiflra- 
tioft,  and  the  abufe  of  the  public  tr cafe. res,  were  every 
day  growing  more  impudent  and  glaring,  and  expofed 
the  government  to  continual  criticifm.  But  it  was  ft  ill 
too  powerful  to  fuller  this  to  proceed  to  extremities ; 
while  therefore  infidelity  and  loofe  fentiments  of  mo- 
rality palled  unpunifhed,  it  was  frill  very  hazardous  to 
pub  jib  any  thing  again  ft  the  ft  are.  It  was  in  this  r cf~ 
pecl,  chiefly,  that  the  Mafon  Lodges  contributed  to 
the  diflcmination  of  dangerous  opinions,  and  they  were 
employed  for  this  pur  pole  all  over  the  kingdom.  This 
is  not  an  aiTcrtion  hazarded  merely  on  account  of  its 
probability.  Abundant  proof  will  appear  by:  and  by, 
that  the  mod  turbulent  chaniLcrs  in  the  nation  fre- 
quented the  Lodges.  We  cannot  doubt,  but  that  un- 
der this  covert  they  indulged  their  factious  difpofitioits  ; 
r ay,  we  (hall  find  the  greater  ft  part  of  the  Lodges  of 
France,  converted.,  in  the  courie  of  a very  iiw  weeks, 
i n t a c a r r e fp o n c 1 i n p;  p oliticil  fo cieties. 
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But  it  is  now  time  to  turn  our  eyes  to  the  progrefs  of 
Free  Mafonry  in  Germany  and  the  north  of  Europe  ; 
there  it  took  a more  ferious  turn.  Free  Mafonry  was 
imported  into  Germany  fomewhat  later  than  into 
France.  The  fir  ft  German  Lodge  that  we  have  any 
account  of  is  that  at  Cologne,  erected  in  1716,  but 
very  foon  fupprefted.  Before  the  year  1725  there 
were  many,  both  in  Proteftant  and  Catholic  Germa- 
ny. Thole  of  Wetziar,  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne, 
Brunfwick,  and  Hamburg,  hre  the  old  eft,  and  their 
priority  is  doubtful.  All  of  them  received  their  infti- 
tution  from  England,  and  had  patents  from  a mother 
Lodge  in  London.  All  feern  to  have  got  the  myftery 
through  the  fame  channel,  the  banifned  friends  of  the 
Stuart  family.  Many  of  thefe  were  Catholics,  and 
entered  into  the  fervice  of  Auftria  and  the  Catholic 


princes. 

The  true  hofpitality,  that  is  no  where  more  confpi- 
cuous  than  in  the  character  of  the  Germans,  made 
this  inftitution  a mo  ft  agreeable  and  u ft  fill  paffport  to 
thefe  gentlemen ; and  as  many  of  them  were  in  mili- 
tary ftations,  and  in  garrilon,  they  found  it  a very  eafy 
matter  to  fet  up  Lodges  in  all  parts  of  Germany. 
Thefe  afforded  a very  agreeable  paftime  to  the  officers, 
who  had  little  to  occupy  them,  and  were  already  ac- 
cuftomed  to  a ftibordination  which  did  not  affect  their 
vanity  on  account  of  family  diftinctions.  As  the  En- 
fign  and  the  General  were  equally  gentlemen,  the  al- 
legory or  play  of  tmiverfal  Brotherhood  was  neither 
novel  nor  diffiufting.  Free  Mafonry  was  then  of  the 
fimpleft  form,  conftfttng  of  the  three  degrees  ofAppren- 
tice,  Fellow-craft,  and  M after,  it  is  remarkable,  that 


the  Germans  had  been  longaccuftomcd  to  the  word,  the 
fiorn,  and  the  grioc  of  the  Malbns,  and  fome  other 
handicraft  trades.  in  many  parts  o c Germany  there 


was  a d i ft  i notion  of  operative  Mafons  into  Wort- 
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Maurers  and  Schrifc-Maurers.  The  Wort-Muurers 
had  no  oihcr  Droof  to  give  of  their  having  been  regu- 
larly  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  builders,  but  the  word 
and  figns  ; the  Schrilt -Maurers  had  written  indentures 
to  fhew.  There  are  extant  and  in  force,  borough- 
laws,  enjoining  the  Mailers  oi  Malons  to  give  em- 
ployment to  journeymen  who  had  the  proper  words 
and  fign.  In  particular  it  appears,  that  fome  cities 
had  more  ex  ten  five  privileges  in  this  reipedl  than 
others.  The  word  given  at  Wetzlar,  the  ieat  of  the 
great  council  of  revifion  for  the  empire,  entitled  the 
poficfibr  to  work  over  the  whole  empire.  We  may 
infer  from  the  proceffes  and  decifions  in  fome  of  thofe 
municipal  courts,  that  a m after  gave  a word  and  token 
for  each  year’s  progrefs  of  his  apprentice.  He  gave 
the  word  of  the  incorporated  Imperial  city  or  borough 
on  which  he  depended,  and  alfo  a word  peculiar  to 
himfelf,  by  which  all  his  own  pupils  could  recognife 
each  other.  This  mode  of  recognilance  was  probably 
the  only  document  of  education  in  old  times,  while 
writing  was  confined  to  a very  fmsll  part  of  the  cornu 
munity.  When  we  re  fled!  on  the  nature  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  a confederation  of  final!  independent 
dates,  we  fee  that  this  profeffion  cannot  keep  pace 
with  the  other  mechanic  arts,  unlefs  its  pradlitioners 
are  inverted  with  greater  privileges  than  others.  Their 
great  works  exceed  the  ftrengch  of  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  the  workmen  mull  be  brought 
together  from  a diflance.  Their  afTociation  mult  there^ 
fore  be  more  cared  for  by  the  public.*' 

When  Englifh  Free  Malbnry  was  carried  into  Ger- 
many, it  was  hcfpitably  received.  It  required  little 

effort 


* Note.  The  Wort  or  Grub -Maurer  were  abolifhcd  by  an  Iro 
perial  eiiit  in  1731,  and  none  weie  in ti tied  to  the  privileges  of  the 
corporation  but  Inch  as  could  lhew  written  indenture 
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effort  to  give  it  refpebtability,  and  to  make  it  the  oc- 
cupation of  a gentleman,  and  ip  fferets  and  myfleries 
were  not  Inch  novelties  as  in  France.  It  fp read  ra- 
pidly, and  the  bmple  topic  of  Brotherly  love  was  fuf- 
ncient  tor  recommending  it  to  the  hone  ft  and  hoi  pi  ta- 
ble Germans.  But  it  Toon  took  a very  different  turn. 
The  German  character  is  the  very  oppoute  of  frivo- 
lity. It  tends  to  ferioufnefs,  and  requires  ferious  oc- 
cupation. The  Germans  are  eminent  for  their  turn 
for  inveftigatiott  3 and  perhaps  they  indulge  this  to 
excels.  We  call  them  plodding  and  dull,  becaufe  we 
have  little  relifh  for  enquiry  for  its  own  fake.  But 
this  is  furely  the  occupation  or  a rational  nature,  and 
deferves  any  name  but  Lupin  icy.  At  the  fame  time  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  fpiric  of  enquiry  re- 
quires regulation  as  much  as  any  propensity  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  But  it  appears  that  the  Germans  arc  not 
nice  in  their  choice  of  their  objects ; it  appears  that 
fingularity,  and  wonder,  and  difficulty  of  refearcb,  are 
to  them  irreftftible  recommendations  and  incitements. 
They  have  always  exhibited  a ft  rang  predilection  for 
everything  that  is  wonderful,  or  folemn,  or  terrible  3 
and  in  fpite  of  the  great  progreis  which  men  have 
made  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  two  Lilt  centuries,  in 
the  knowledge  of  nature,  a progress  too  in  which  we 
ihould  be  very  tinjuft  if  we  did  not  acknowledge  that 
the  Germans  have  been  generally  m the  foremoll  ranks, 
the  grofs  abfurdities  of  magic,  exorcifm,  witchcraft, 
fortune-telling,  tranfmutation  of  metals,  and  univerfal 
medicine,  have  always  had  their  zealous  partizans,  who 
have  liftened  with  greedy  ears  to  the  nonfenfe  and  jar- 
gon of  fanatics  and  cheats  3 and  though  they  every 
day  law  examples  of  many  who  had  been  ruined  or 
rendered  ridiculous  by  their  credulity,  every  new  pre- 
tender to  ft*  ere  is  found  numbers  ready  to  liken  to  him, 
and  to  run  over  the  lame  courfe. 
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Free  Mafonry,  profiling  mfderies,  inftantly  roufed 
all  thefe  people,  and  the  Lodges  appeared  to  the  ad- 
venturers who  wanted  to  profit  by  the  enthufiafm  or 
the  avarice  of  their  dupes,  the  fitted  places  in  the 
world  for  the  fcene  of  their  operations.  The  Rofy- 
crucians  were  the  firfi  who  availed  themfelves  of  the 
opportunity.  Tills  was  not  the  Society  which  had  ap- 
peared formerly  under  that  name,  and  was  now  extindl, 
but  a fet  of  Alchyroids,  pretenders  to  the  tranfmuca- 
tion  of  metals  and  the  univerfai  medicine,  who,  the 
better  to  inveigle  their  votaries,  had  mixed  with  their 
own  tricks  a good  deal  of  the  abfurd  fuperftiuions  of 
that  fe£t,  in  order  to  give  a greater  air  of  my  fiery  to 
the  whole,  to  protract  the  tune  of  inflrudtion,  and  to 
afford  more  room  for  evafions,  by  making  fo  many 
difficult  conditions  neceffary  for  perfecting  the  grand 
work,  that  the  unfortunate  gulf,  who  had  thrown  away 
his  time  and  his  money,  might  believe  that  the  failure 
was  owing  to  his  own  incapacity  or  unfitnefs  for  being 
the  pofieffor  of  the  grand  lecret.  Thefe  cheats  found 
it  convenient  to  make  M-afonrv  one  of  their  conditions, 
and  by  a fmall  degree  of  art,  perfuaded  their  pupils 
that  they  were  the  only  true  Mafons.  Thefe  Rofy- 
crucian  Lodges  were  foon  eilablLfeed,  and  became  nu- 
merous, becaufe  their  my  fi  e lies  were  addreffed,  both 
to  the  curiofty,  the  fenfuality,  and  the  avarice  of 
men.  They  became  a very  formidable  band,  adopt- 
ing the  conftitution  of  the  Jefuits,  dividing  the  Frater- 
nity into  circles,  each  under  the  management  of  its 
own  fuperior,  known  to  the  prefklent,  but  unknown  to 
the  individuals  of  the  Lodges.  Thefe  fuperiors  were 
connected  with  each  other  in  a way  known  only  to 
themfelves,  and  the  whole  was  under  one  General. 
At  lead  this  is  the  account  which  they  wife  to  be  be- 
lieved. If  it  be  j Lift,  nothing  but  the  abfurdity  of  the 
oflenfible  motives  of  their  occupations  could  have  pre- 
vented 
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vented  this  combination  from  carrying  on  fchernes  bH 
with  hazard  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  But  the  Ro- 
fycrucian  Lodges  have  always  been  con  fide  red  by  other 
Free  Mafons  as  bad  Societies,  and  as  grots  lchifmatics. 
This  did  not  hinder,  however,  their  alchymical  and 
medical  fecrets  from  being  frequently  introduced  into 
the  Lodges  of  fimple  Free  Mafonry  ; and  in  like  man- 
ner, exorciffn,  or  g ;ho ft- railing,  magic,  and  other 
grofs  fuperftitions,  were  often  held  out  in  their  meet- 
ings as  attainable  myfteries,  which  would  be  immenfe 
acquifitions  to  the  Fraternity,  without  any  neceffity  of 
admitting  along  with  them  the  religious  deliriums  of 
the  Rofy crucians. 

In  1743,  Bafcn  Hunde,  a gentleman  of  honourable 
character  and  independent  fortune,  was  in  Paris,  where 
he  laid  he  had  got  acquainted  with  the  Earl  of  Kilmar- 
nock and  fo me  other  gentlemen  who  were  about  the 

o 

Pretender,  and  learned  from  them  that  they  had  fome 
wonderful  fecrets  in  their  Lodges.  Lie  was  admitted, 
through  the  medium  of  that  nobleman,  and  of  a Lord 
Clifford,  and  his  Ma Ionic  patent  was  figned  George 
(faid  to  be  the  ngnature  of  Kilmarnock).  Hunde 
had  attached  himfelf  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Pretender, 
in  hopes  (as  he  fays  himfelf)  of  rifing  in  the  world 
under  his  protection.  The  mighty  lecret  was  this. 
cc  When  the  Order  of  Knights  Templars  was  abolifli- 
£C  ed  by  Philip  the  Fair,  and  cruelly  perlecuted,  fome 
fC  worthy  persons  Heaped,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  they  concealed  them- 
<c  felves  in  caves.  Thefe  perfons  polleffed  the  true 
cc  fecrets  of  Mafonry,  which  had  always  been  in  that 
c{  Order,  having  been  acquired  by  the  Knights,  du- 
(C  ring  their  fer  vices  in  the  Eaft,  from  the  pilgrims 
11  whom  they  occafionally  protected  or  delivered.  The 
£4  Chevaliers  de  la  Rcje-Crcix  continued  to  have  the 
fame  duties  as  formerly,  though  robbed  of  their 
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cc  emoluments.  In  fine,  every  true  Mafon  is  a Knight 
<c  Templar. ” It  is  very  true  that  a clever  fancy  can 
accommodate  the  ritual  of  reception  of  the  Chevalier  de 
I'Epee , &c.  to  fcmething  like  the  irdlitution  of  the 
Knights  Templars*  and  perhaps  this  explanation  of 
young  ZerobabePs  pilgrimage*  and  cf  the  rebuilding 
of  the  1 emple  by  Ezra,  is  the  moft  fignificant  expla- 
nation that  has  been  given  of  the  meagre  lymbols  of 
Free  IVi  afonry. 

When  Baron  Hunde  returned  to  Germany,  he  ex- 
hibited to  fome  friends  his  extenfive  powers  for  pro- 
pagating this  fyftem  of  Mafonry,  and  made  a few 
Knights.  But  he  was  not  very  abtive.  Probably  the 
failure  of  the  Pretender’s  attempt  to  recover  the  throne 
of  his  anceilors  had  put  an  end  to  Hunde’s  hopes  of 
making  a figure.  In  the  mean  time  Free  Mafonry 
was  cultivated  with  zeal  in  Germany,  and  many  ad- 
venturers found  their  advantage  in  fupporting  particu- 
lar fehifms. 

But  in  1756,  or  1757,  a complete  revolution  took 
place.  The  French  officers  who  were  prifoners  at 
large  in  Berlin,  undertook,  with  the  afiurance  peculiar 
to  their  nation,  to  inilrudl  the  fimple  Gentians  in  every 
thing  that  embclliffies  fociety.  They  fa-id,  that  the 
hcmefpun  Free  Mafonry,  which  had  been  imported 
from  England,  was  fit  only  for  the  unpolifhed  minds 
of  the  Britifh  ; but  that  in  France  it  had  grown  into 
an  elegant  fyftem,  fit  for  the  pro  ft  men  of  Gentlemen. 
Nay,  they  laid,  that  the  Engliih  were  ignorant  of  true 
Mafonry,  and  poftefted  nothing  but  the  introduction 
to  it;  and  even  this  was  nor.  underftood  by  them. 
When  the  ribbands  and  liars,  with  which  the  French 
had  ornamented  the  Order,  were  (hewn  to  the  Ger- 
mans, they  could  not  refill  the  enchantment.  A Mr. 
Rofa,  a French  commifiary,  brought  from  Paris  a 
complete  waggon  load  of  M a Ionic  ornaments,  which 
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were  all  diftributed  before  it  had  reached  Berlin,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  order  another,  to  furnifh  the  Lodges 
of  that  city.  It  became  for  a while  a rncfl  profitable 
bufmcfs  to  many  French  officers  and  commiflaries  dif- 
per fed  over  Germany,  having  little  elfe  to  do.  Every 
body  gaped  for  in  ft  rod  ion,  and  thefe  kind  teachers 
were  always  ready  to  beftow  it.  In  half  a year  Free 
Mafonry  underwent  a complete  revolution  all  over 
Germany,  and  Chevaliers  multiplied  without  number. 
The  Rofaic  fyftern  was  a gofpel  to  the  Mafons,  and 
the  poor  Britifh  fyftem  was  defpifed.  But  the  new 
Lodges  of  Berlin,  as  they  had  been  the  teachers  of  the 
whole  empire,  wanted  alfo  to  be  the  governors,  and 
infilled  on  complete  fubjedtion  from  all  the  others. 
This  (larded  the  Free  Mafons  at  a di fiance,  and  awa- 
kened them  from  their  golden  dreams.  Now  began  a 
llruggle  for  dominion  and  for  independency.  This 
made  the  old  Lodges  think  a little  about  the  whole 
affair.  The  refult  this  was  a counter  revolution. 
Though  no  man  could  pretend  that  lie  underftcod  the 
true  meaning  of  Free  Mafonry,  its  origin,  its  hi  (lory, 
or  its  real  aim,  all  few  that  the  interpretations  of  their 
hieroglyphics,  and  the  rituals  of  the  new  degrees  im- 
ported from  France,  were  quite  gratuitous.  It  ap- 
peared, therefore,  that  the  fafeff  thing  for  them  was 
an  appeal  to  the  birth-place  of  Mafonry.  They  lent 
to  London  for  infcruccions.  There  they  learned,  that 
notbinu;  was  acknowledged  for  genuine  unfoohiflicated 
Mafonry  but  the  three  degrees ; and  that  the  mother 


Lodge  of  London  a lone  could,  by  her  inffrudlions, 
prevent  the  mod  dangerous  f chums  and  innovations. 
Many  Lodges,  therefore,  applied  for  patents  and  in- 
ftructicns.  Patents  were  ealily  made  out,  and  mod 
willingly!  lent  to  the  zealous  Brethren  ; and  thefe  were 
thankfully  received  and  paid  for.  Pur  induction  was 
not  fo  eafv  a matter.  At  that  time  ve 
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but  the  book  of  conllitutions,  drawn  up  about  1720, 
by  Anderfon  and  Defaguilliers,  two  perfons  of  little 
education,  and  of  low  manners,  who  had  aimed  at  little 
mere  than  making  a pretext,  not  altogether  contemptible, 
for  a convivial  meeting.  This,  however,  was  receiv- 
ed with  refpedl.  We  are  apt  to  fmile  at  grave  men’s 
being  fatisfied  with  fuch  coarfe  and  fcanty  fare.  But 
it  was  of  ufe,  merely  becaufe  it  gave  an  oftenfi'ole  rea- 
fon  for  refilling  thedefpotifm  of  the  Lodges  of  Berlin. 
Several  refpedlable  Lodges,  particularly  that  of  Frank- 
fort on  the  Mayne,  that  of  Brunfwick,  that  of  Wetz- 
lar,  and  the  Royal  York  of  Berlin,  refolutely  adhered 
to  the  Englifh  fyllem,  and  denied  themlelves  all  the 
enjoyment  of  the  French  degrees,  rather  than  acknowr- 
ledge  the  fupremacy  of  the  Rofaic  Lodges  of  3eriin. 

About  the  year  1764  a new  revolution  took  place. 
An  adventurer,  who  called  himfelf  Johnfon,  and  palled 
himfelf  for  an  Englilhman,  but  who  was  really  a Ger- 
man or  Bohemian  named  Leucht,  faid  that  he  was  am- 
ballad  or  from  the  Chapter  of  Knights  Templars  at  Old 
Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  fent  to  teach  the  Germans  what 
was  true  Mafonry.  He  pretended  to  tranfmute  metals, 
and  lome  of  the  Brethren  declared  that  they  had  feen 
him  do  it  repeatedly.  This  reached  Baron  Hunde, 
and  brought  back  all  his  former  e nth  nil  aim.  There  is 
fomething  very  dark  in  this  part  of  the  hiftory  ; for  in 
a little  Johnfon  told  his  partifans  that  the  only  point  he 
had  to  inform  them  of  was,  that  Baron  Hunde  was  the 
Grand  Mailer  of  the  7th  province  of  Mafonry,  which 
included  the  whole  of  Germany,  and  the  royal  do- 
minions of  Pruflia.  He  fn owed  them  a map  of  the  Ma- 
fonic  Empire  arranged  into  provinces,  each  of  which 
had  dillinguilhing  emblems.  Thefe  are  all  taken  from 
an  old  forgotten  and  infignificant  book,  Typotii  Symbola 
Divina  et  Humana,  publifhed  in  1601.  There  is  not 
the  lead  trace  in  this  book  either  of  Mafonry  or  Tem- 
pi plars, 
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plans,  and  the  emblems  are  taken  out  without  the 
ilfialieil  ground  of  feledtion.  Some  inconfiftency  with 
the  former  magnificent  promiles  of  Johnfon  ftartled 
them  at  fir  ft,  but  they  acqulefced  and  fubmitted  to 
Baron  Hunde  as  Grand  Maker  of  Germany.  Soon  af- 
ter johnfon  turned  out  to  be  a cheat,  efcaped,  was  ta- 
ken, and  put  in  prilon,  where  he  died,  let  this  feems 
not  to  have  ruined  the  credit  of  Baron  Hunde.  He 
eredted  Lodges,  gave  a few  fimple  inftrudlions,  all  in 
the  fyftem  of  Englilh  Mafonry,  and  promifed,  that 
when  they  had  approved  themfelves  as  good  Mafons, 
he  would  then  impart  the  mighty  iecret.  After  two 
or  three  years  of  noviciate,  a convention  was  held  at 
Akenberg ; and  he  told  them  that  his  whole  fecret  was, 
that  every  true  Mafcn  was  a Knight  Templar . They 
were  a lion  ikied,  and  difappointed  ; for  they  expedled 
in  general  that  he  would  teach  them  the  philofopher’s 
ftone,  or  ghoft-raifing,  or  magic.  After  much  dis- 
content, falling  out,  and  difpute,  many  Lodges  united 
in  this  fyftem,  made  fomewhat  moderate  and  palatable, 
under  the  name  of  the  Strict  Disciplinarians, 
Stricken  Otfervanz.  It  was  acceptable  to  many,  be- 
caufe  they  infilled  that  they  were  really  Knights,  pro- 
perly confecrared,  though  without  temporalities ; and 
they  lefioufiy  let  themfelves  about  forming  a fund  which 
fhoukl  fecure  the  Order  in  a landed  property  and  re- 
venue, which  would  give  them  a refpeduable  civil  ex- 
iftence.  Hunde  declared  that  his  whole  eftate  fhould 
devolve  on  the  Order.  But  the  vexations  which  he  af- 


terwards met  with,  and  his  falling  in  love  wit  h a lady 
who  prevailed  on  him  to  become  Roman  Catholic, 
made  him  alter  his  intention.  The  Order  went  on, 


however,  and  acquired  considerable  credit  by  the  feri- 
ous  regularity  of  their  proceedings  ; and,  although  in 
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fyHem,  which  he  laid  was  from  Sweden,  diHfhguiihed 
by  fome  of  the  myftical  doctrines  or  the  Swcdcnborgli 
fed:,  and  though  the  fyHem obtained,  the  Royal  patron- 
age, and  a National  Lodge  was  eflabliilied  at  Berlin 
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by  patent,  Hill  the  Tempclorden , or  Or  dm  ties  dtriacn 
Objervanz , co ntinued  to  be  very  rcfprdcable.  The 
German  gentry  were  better  pleaded  with  a Grand  M af- 
ter of  their  own  drooling,  than  with  any  impofed  on 
them  by  authority. 

During  this  Hate  of  things,  one  Stark,  a P'roteHant 
divine,  well  known  in  Germany  by  his  writings,  made 
another  trial  of  public  faith.  One  Gugomos,  (a  pri- 
vate gentleman,  but  who  would  pafs  for  fon  to  a King 
of  Cyprus),  and  one  Schropfer,  keeper  or  a cofFee- 
houfe  at  Nuremberg,  drew  crowds  of  Free  Mafons 
around  them,  to  learn  ghoH-raifing,  exorcifm,  and  al- 
chymy.  Numbers  came  from  a great  di  fra  rice  to 
We  To  ad  to  fee  and  learn  thefe  my  Series,  and  Free  Ma- 
fonry  was  on  the  point  of  another  revolution.  Dr* 
Stark  was  an  adept  in  all  thefe  things,  and  had  contended 
with  CagiioHro  in  Courland  for  the  palm  of  i'uperiority. 
He  faw  that  this  deception  could  not  long  Hand  its 
ground.  He  therefore  came  forward,  at  a convention 
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at  Braunfchweig  in  1772,  and  laid  to  the  Strict  Dif- 
ciplinarians  or  Templars,  That  he  was  of  their  Order, 
but  of  the  fp i ritual  department,  and  was  deputed  by 
the  Chapter  of  K — m — d — -t  in  Scotland,  where  he 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Congregation,  and  had  the  name 
of  Archidemides,  Eques  ab  Aqidia  fuha : That  tins 
Chapter  had  the  fuperintendanee  or  the  Order':  That 
they  alone  could  con  fee  rate  the  Knights,  or  the  un- 
known fuperiors  ; and  that  he  was  deputed  to  in  hr  net 
them  in  the  real  principles  of  the  Order,  and  impart-  ns 
ineftimable  fee  rets,  which  could  not  be  known  to  Ba- 
ron Hunde,  as  he  would  readily  acknowledge  when  he 
fhotild  converfe  with  him.  johnfon,  he  laid,  h i.\  Ten 
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a cheat*  and  probably  a murderer.  He  had  got  fome 
knowledge  from  papers  which  he  mull  have  ftolen  from 
a million  ary,  who  had  difappeared,  and  was  probably 
killed.  Gugomos  and  Schropfer  mult  have  had  fome 
fimilar  information  ; and  Schropfer  had  even  deceived 
him  for  a time.  He  was  ready  to  execute  his  com- 
miffion,  upon  their  coming  under  the  neceffary  obliga- 
tions of  fecrecy  and  of  fubmilfion.  Hunde  (whofc  name 
in  the  Order  was  the  Eques  ah  Enje ) acquiefced  at  once, 
and  propofed  a convention,  with  full  powers  to  decide 
and  accept.  But  a S chub  art,  a gentleman  of  character, 
who  was  treafurer  to  the  Templar  Mafons,  and  had  an 
employment  which  gave  him  confiderable  influence  in 
the  Order,  itrongly  dilfuaded  them  from  luck  a mea- 
fure.  The  molt  unqualified  fubmilfion  to  unknown 
fuperiors,  and  to  conditions  equally  unknown,  was  re- 
quired previous  to  the  fmallelt  communication,  or  any 
knowledge  of  the  powers  which  Archidemides  had  to 
treat  with  them.  Many  meetings  were  held,  and 
many  attempts  were  made  to  learn  fomething  of  this 
fpi ritual  court,  and  of  what  they  might  expedt  from 
them.  Dr.  Stark,  Baron  Weggenfak,  Baron  von  Ra- 
ven, and  fome  others  of  his  coadjutors  in  the  Lodges 
at  Koningfberg  in  PruiTia,  and  at  Wifmar,  were  re- 
ceived into  the  Order.  But  in  vain- — nothing  was  ob- 
tained from  thefe  ghcftly  Knights  but  fome  infignificant 
ceremonials  of  receptions  and  confecrations.  Of  this 
kind  of  novelties  they  were  already  heartily  fick;  and 
though  they  all  panted  after  the  expedted  wonders, 
they  w ere  lb  much  frightened  by  the  unconditional  fub- 
million,  that  they  could  come  to  no  agreement,  and 
the  fecrets  of  the  Scotch  Congregation  of  K — m — d — t 
flill  remain  with  Dr.  Stark.  They  did,  however,  a 
fenlible  thing,  they  lent  a deputation  to  Old  Aberdeen, 
tc  enquire  after  the  caves  where  their  venerable  myf- 
tcrk'S  were  1 nown,  and  their  treafures  were  hid.  They 
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had,  as  they  thought,  merited  feme  more  confidence; 
for  they  had  remitted  annual  contributions  to  thefe 
unknown  luperiors,  to  the  amount  of  fome  thoufands 
of  rix  dollars.  But  alas  1 their  ambafiadors  found  the 
Free  Mafons  of  Old  Aberdeen  ignorant  of  all  this, 
and  as  eager  to  learn  from  the  amhailadors  what  was 
the  true  origin  and  meaning  of  Free  Mafonry,  of 
which  they  knew  nothing  but  the  dm  pie  tale  of  Old 
Hiram.  This  broke  Stark’s  credit ; but  he  Hill  in- 
filled on  the  reality  of  his  com  million,  and  laid  that 
the  Brethren  at  Aberdeen  were  indeed  ignorant,  but 
that  he  had  never  fa  id  otherwife;  their  expectations 
from  that  quarter  had  refted  on  the  feraps  purloined 
by  Johnfon.  He  reminded  them  of  a thing  well  known 
to  themfelves ; that  one  of  them  had  been  fent  for  by 
a dying  nobleman  to  receive  papers  on  this  l'ubjebt,  and 
that  his  vifit  having  been  delayed  a few  hours  by  an 
unavoidable  accident,  he  found  all  burnt  but  a frag- 
ment of  a capitulary,  and  a thing  in  cypher,  part 
of  which  he  (Dr.  Stark)  had  explained  to  them. 
They  had  employed  another  gentleman,  a H.  Wac li- 
ter, to  make  fimilar  enquiries  in  Italy,  where  Schrop- 
fer  and  others  (even  Hunde)  had  told  them  great  ie- 
crets  were  to  be  obtained  from  the  Pretender's  fccre- 
tary  Approfi,  and  others.  Wac liter  told  them,  that 
all  this  was  a fidlioe,  but  that  he  had  been  at  Florence 
fome  Brethren  from  the  Holy  Land,  who  really  pof- 
fclTed  wonderful  fecrets,  which  he  was  willing  to  im- 
part, on  proper  conditions.  Thele,  however,  they 
could  not  accede  to  ; but  they  were  cruelly  tortured  by 
feeing  Wachter,  who  had  left  Germany  in  fober  cir- 
cumftances,  now  a man  of  great  wealth  and  expence. 
He  would  not  acknowledge  that  he  had  got  the  fecret 
of  gold-making  from  the  Afiatic  Brethren  | but  laid 
that  no  man  had  anv  right  to  afk  him  how  he  had  come 
by  his  fortune.  Ic  was  enough  that  he  behaved  hono- 
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rably,  and  owed  no  man  any  thing.  He  broke  off  all 
connections  with  them,  and  left  them  in  great  diftrefs 
about  their  Order,  and  panting  after  his  fecrets.  Rifum 
teneatis  amici . 

Stark,  in  revenge  for  the  oppofition  he  had  met 
with  from  Schubart,  left  no  (tone  unturned  to  hurt 
him  with  his  Brethren,  and  fucceeded,  fo  that  he  left 
them  in  aifguft,  Hunde  died  about  this  time.  A 
book  appeared,  called,  The  Stumbling  Block  and  Rock 
cf  Offence , which  betrayed  (by  their  own  confeffion) 
the  whole  fecrets  of  the  Order  of  Templars,  and  foon 
made  an  end  of  it,  as  far  as  it  went  beyond  the  fimple 
Englifh  Mafonry. 

1 hus  was  the  faith  of  Free  Mafons  quite  unhinged 
in  Germany.  But  the  rage  for  myfleries  and  wonder 
was  not  in  the  lead:  abated  ; and  the  habits  of  thefe 
fecret  Affemblies  were  becoming  every  day  more  crav- 
ing. Diffenfion  and  fclufm  was  multiplying  in  every 
quarter  i and  the  Infcitution,  inflead  of  being  an  in- 
citement to  mutual  co  m pi  a i fence  and  Brotherly  love, 
had  become  a fource  of  contention,  and  of  bitter  en- 
mity. Not  fatisfied  with  defending  the  propriety  of 
its  own  Infntutions,  each  Syilem  cf  Free  Mafonry 
was  bufy  in  enticing  away  the  parrifans  of  other  Syf- 
terns,  flnut  their  Lodges  again  ft  each  other,  and  pro- 
ceeded even  to  vilify  and  perfecute  the  adherents  of 
every  Syilem  but  their  own. 

Theie  animolities  arofe  chiefly  from  the  quarrels 
about  precedency,  and  the  arrogance  (as  it  was  thought) 
of  the  patent  Lodge  of  Berlin,  in  pretending  to  have 
any  authority  in  the  other  parts  of  the  empire.  But 
theie  pre  ten  fiords  were  not  the  refuk  of  mere  vanity, 
i he  French  importers  of  the  new  degrees,  always  true 
to  the  glory  of  their  nation,  hoped  by  this  means  to 
feeure  the  dependence  even  of  this  frivolous  fociety  ; 
perhaps  they  might  forefee  political  ufes  and  benefits 
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which  might  arife  from  it.  One  thing  is  worth  notice  : 
The  French  Lodges  had  all  emanated  from  the  great 
Confederation  under  the  Duke  de  Chartres ; and, 
even  if  we  had  no  other  proof,  we  might  prefume  that 
they  would  cultivate  the  fame  principles  that  charatTce- 
rifed  that  Se£L  But  we  are  ceitain  that  infidelity  and 
laxity  of  moral  principles  were  prevalent  in  the  Rofaic 
Lodges,  and  that  the  obfervation  of  this  corruption 
had  offended  many  of  the  fober  old-fafhioned  Lodges, 
and  was  one  great  caufe  of  any  check  that  was  given 
to  the  brilliant  Mafonry  of  France.  It  is  the  obierva- 
tion  of  this  circumftance,  in  which  they  all  refembled, 
and  which  foon  ceafed  to  be  a difrindtion,  becaufe  it 
pervaded  the  other  Lodges,  that  has  induced  me  to 
expatiate  more  on  this  hiftory  of  Free  Mafonry  in  Ger- 
many, than  may  appear  to  my  readers  to  be  adequate 
to  the  importance  of  Free  Mafonry  in  the  general  fub- 
jedl-matter  of  thefe  pages.  But  I hope  that  it  will 
appear  in  the  courfe  of  my  narration  that  I have  not 
Riven  it  a greater  value  than  it  dcferves. 

o o 

About  this  very  time  there  was  a great  revolution 
of  the  public  mind  in  Germany,  and  icepticifm,  infi- 
delity, and  irreligion,  not  only  were  prevalent  in  the 
minds  and  manners  or  the  wealthy  and  luxurious,  and 
of  the  profligate  of  lower  ranks,  but  began  to  appear 
in  the  productions  of  the  profs.  Some  cirdurn (lances, 
peculiar  to  Germany,  occafioncd  thefe  de  cl  en  lions 
from  the  former  acquiescence  in  the  faith  of  their  fore- 
fathers to  become  more  uniform  and  remade! hie  than 
they  would  other  wife  have  been.  The  confr  ikons  of 
Germany  are  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Lutheran, 
(which  they  call  Proteflanr, ) and  the  Calvin  iff,  (which 
they  call  Reformed).  Thefe  are  profeffed  in  many  fmalt 
contiguous  principalities,  and  there  is  hardly  one  of 
them  in  which  all  the  three  have  not  free  exercife.  The 
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fefiforsofa  rational  faith,  and  was  frequently  exercifed. 
The  Roman  Catholics  are  fuppoled  by  us  to  be  parti- 
cularly zealous,  and  |heP  rote  Hants  (Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vinjfts)  were  careful  to  op  pole  them  by  every  kind  of 
argument,  among  which  thole  of  ridicule  and  reproach 
were  not  lpared.  The  Catholics  accufcd  them  of  infi- 
delity refpedting  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chrifti- 
anity  which  they  pro  felled  to  believe,  and  even  with 
refpedt  to  the  doblrines  of  natural  religion.  This  ac- 
cufation  was  long  very  (lightly  fup ported  ; but,  of  late, 
by  better  proofs.  The  fpirit  of  free  enquiry  was  the 
great  boatl  of  the  Protefuants,  and  the  only  fupporc 
againll  the  Catholics,  iecuflng  the  m both  in  their  reli- 
gious and  civil  rights.  It  was  therefore  encouraged  by 
their  governments.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it 
fliould  be  indulged  to  excels,  or  improperly,  even  by 
ferious  men,  liable  tc  error,  in  their  difputes  with 
the  Catholics.  In  the  progrefs  of  this  conteft,  even 
their  own  Confefiions  did  not  efcape  criticifm,  and  it 
was  aliened  that  the  Reformation  which  thole  Con- 
fefiions expreis  was  not  complete.  Further  Refor- 
mations were  pro  poled.  The  Scriptures,  the  foun- 
dation of  cur  faith,  were  examined  by  clergymen  of 
very  different  capacities,  difpofitions,  and  views,  till 
by  explaining,  correcting,  ailegorifing,  and  otherwife 
twilling  the  Bible,  men’s  minds  had  hardly  any  thing 
left  to  reft  on  as  a dodtrine  of  revealed  religion.  This 
encouraged  others  to  <?o  farther,  and  to  fay  that  reve- 
lation  was  a folecifm,  as  plainly  appeared  by  the  ir- 
reconcileable  differences  among  thofe  Enlighteners  (fo 
they  were  called)  of  the  public,  and  that  man  had  no- 
thing to  trull  to  but  the  dictates  of  natural  reafon. 
Another  let  of  writers,  proceeding  from  this  as  a point 
already  fettled,  proferibed  all  religion  whatever,  and 
openly  taught  the  doctrines  of  material! fm  and  atheifm. 
Molt  of  ihefe  innovations  were  the  work  of  Proteftant 
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divines,  from  the  caufes  that  I have  mentioned.  Tel- 
ler, Semler,  Eberhardt,  LefTing,  Bahrdt,  Riem,  and 
Shultz,  had  the  chief  hand  in  ail  thefe  innovations. 
But  no  man  contributed  more  than  Nicholai,  an  emi- 
nent and  learned  bookfeller  in  Berlin,  hie  has  been 
for  many  years  the  pubiifher  ol  a periodical  work, 
called  the  General  German  Library,  ( Algwnein  deutfche 
Bibliotheky)  confiding  of  original  diflertations,  and  re- 
views of  the  writings  of  others.  The  great  merit  of 
this  work,  on  account  of  many  learned  diflertations 
which  appear  in  it,  has  procured  it  much  influence  on 
that  clafs  of  readers  whofe  leifure  or  capacity  did  not 
allow  them  a more  profound  kind  ot  reading.  This 
is  the  bulk  of  readers  in  every  country.  Nicholai 
gives  a decided  preference  to  the  writings  of  the  En- 
lighteners, and  in  his  reviews  treats  them  with  parti- 
cular notice,  makes  the  public  fully  acquainted  with 
their  works,  and  makes  the  mod  favourable  com- 
ments ; whereas  the  performances  of  their  oppo- 
nents, or  more  properly  fpeaking,  the  defenders 
of  the  National  Creeds,  are  neglected,  omitted, 
or  barely  mentioned,  or  they  are  criticifed  with 
every  feverity  of  ridicule  and  reproach.  He  fell  upon 
a very  fure  method  of  rendering  the  orthodox  writers 
difagreeable  to  the  public,  by  representing  them  as 
the  abetters  of  fiiperflition,  and  as  fecret  Jefuits.  He 
adened,  that  the  abolition  of  the  Order  of  Loyola  is 
only  apparent.  The  Brethren  dill  retained  their  con- 
nection, and  mod  part  of  their  property,  under  the 
fecret  patronage  of  Catholic  Princes.  They  are,  there- 
fore, in  every  corner,  in  every  habit  and  character, 
working  with  unwearied  zeal  for  the  redoration  of 
their  empire.  He  railed  a general  alarm,  and  made  a 
journey  through  Germany,  hunting  for  Jell: its,  and 
for  this  purpofe,  became  Free  Mafon  and  Rofycrucian, 
being  introduced  by  his  friends  Gedicke  and  dicker, 
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clergymen,  publishers  of  the  Berlin  Monatjchrift , and 
moil  zealous  promoters  of  the  new  doctrines.  This 
favour  he  has  repaid  at  his  return,  by  betraying  the 
myfteries  of  the  Lodges,  and  by  much  bitter  iatire. 
His  journey  was  publiihed  in  fevcral  volumes,  and  is 
full  of  frightful  Jefuitifms.  This  man,  as  i have  faid, 
found  the  greateft  fuccefs  in  his  method  of  flan  dering 
the  defenders  of  Bible-Chriitianky,  by  reprefenting 
them  as  concealed  Jefuits.  But,  not  contented  with 
open  difeuflion,  he  long  ago  pubiifhed  a fort  of  ro- 
mance, called  Sehddus  Noth  anker , in  which  thele  di- 
vines are  introduced  under  feigned  names,  and  made 
as  ridiculous  and  deteftablc  as  poflible.  All  this  was 
a good  trading  job  j for  ice  plica!  and  free -thin  king- 
writings  have  everywhere  a good  market  j and  Ni- 
cholai  was  not  only  reviewer,  but  publillier,  having 
prefles  in  di  fie  rent  cities  of  the  Empire.  The  im- 
menfe  literary  manufacture  of  Germany,  far  exceeding 
that  of  any  nation  of  B.nrope,  is  carried  on  in  a very 
particular  way.  The  books  go  in  fleets  to  the  great 
fairs  of  Leipfic  and  Frankfort,  twice  a-year.  The 
bookfeiiers  meet  there,  and  fee  at  one  glance  the  fhate 
of  literature 3 and  having  fpeculatfd  and  made  their 
bargains,  the  books  are  inl’cantly  ddperfed;  through 
every  part  of  the  Empire,  and  appear  at  once  in  all 
quarters.  Although  every  Principality  has  an  officer 
for  licencing,  it  is  impoffible  to  prevent  the  currency 
of  a performance,  although  it  may  be  prohibited  3 for 
it  is  to  be  had  by  the  carrier  at  three  or  four  miles  dis- 
tance in  another  ftate.  By  this  mode  of  traffic,  a plot 
may  be  formed,  and  actually  lias  been  formed,  for 
giving  any  particular  turn  to  the  literature  of  the  coun- 
try. There  is  an  excellent  work  printed  at  Bern  by 
the  author  Heinzmann,  a bookfrlltr,  called,  Append 
to  my  Country ,,  concerning  a Combination  if  IB niters , and 
Book/ll iersy  to  rule  the  Literature  of  Germany , and  form 
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the  Public  Mind  into  a Contempt  for  the  Religion  and  Civil 
Eft  abli fa rents  of  the  Empire . It  contains  a hiftorical  ac- 
count of  the  publications  in  every  branch  of  literature 
for  about  thirty  years.  The  author  fhows,  in  the  mod 
convincing  manner,  that  the  prodigious  change  from 
the  former  iadsfaclion  of  the  Germans  on  thole  fub- 
■jeeh  to  their  prefent  difenntent  and  attacks  from  every 
quarter,  is  neither  a fair  picture  of  the  prevailing  fen- 
timcnts,  nor  hzi  been  the  dm  pie  operation  of  things, 
but  the  re  f.:!:  of  a combination  of  trading  Infidels. 

I have  here  fomewhat  anticipated,  (for  I hope  to 
point  cut  the  fources  of  this  combination,)  becauie  it 
helps  to  explain  or  illuftrate  the  progrefs  of  infidelity 
and  irreligion  that  I was  (peaking  of.  It  was  much 
accelerated  by  another  circumftance.  One  Bajedow , a 
man  cf  talents  and  learning,  let  tip,  in  the  Principality 
of  Anhalt-Defiaii,  a Phil  ant  kropine,  or  academy 
of  general  education,  on  a plan  extremely  different 
from  thofe  cf  the  Univerfities  and  Academies.  By 
this  appellation,  the  founder  hoped  to  make  parents 
expect  that  much  attention  would  be  paid  to  the  mo- 
rals of  the  pupils  s and  Indeed  the  programs  or  adver- 
tifements  by  which  B.iiedow  announced  his  inftitution 
to  the  public,  delcribed  it  as  the  profeiTed  feminary 
of  practical  Ethics,  Languages,  iciences,  and  the  or- 
namental exerciles,  were  here  confidered  as  mere  ac- 
ceffones,  and  the  great  aim  was  to  form  the  young 
mind  to  the  love  of  mankind  and  of  virtue,  by  a plan 
of  moral  education  which  was  very  fpecious  and  unex- 
ceptionable. But  there  was  a circumftance  which 
greatly  cbftr  lifted  the  wide  profpects  of  the  founder. 
How  were  the  reiigkus  opinions  of  the  youth  to  be 
cared  tor  ; Catholic:,  Lutherans,  and  Calvimfts,  were 


aim  oil:  equally  numerous  in  the  adjoining  Principali- 
ties , and  the  excituion  of  any  two  of  thefe  commu- 
nions would  prodi'doufiv  limit  the  propo fed  uftfulnefs 
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of  the  inflitution.  Bafedow  was  a man  of  talents,  a 
good  fcholar,  and  a perfuafive  writer.  He  framed,  a 
fee  of  rules,  by  which  the  education  fhould  be  con- 
cluded, and  which,  he  thought,  fnould  make  every 
parent  eafy  ; and  the  plan  is  very  judicious  and  manly. 
But  none  came  but  Lutherans.  His  zeal  and  intereft 
in  the  thing;  made  him  endeavour  to  intereft  others; 
and  he  found  this  no  hard  matter.  The  people  of 
condition,  and  all  fenfible  men,  law  that  it  would  be 
a very  great  advantage  to  the  place,  could  they  induce 
men  to  fend  their  children  from  all  the  neighbouring: 
Rates.  What  we  wifh,  we  readily  believe  to  be  the 
truth ; and  Bafedow’s  plan  and  reafonings  appeared 
complete,  and  had  the  fupport  of  all  claffes  of  men. 
The  moderate  Calvinifts,  after  feme  time,  were  not 
averfe  from  them,  and  the  literary  manufacture  of 
Germany  was  foon  very  bufy  in  making  pamphlets, 
defending,  improving,  attacking,  and  reprobating  the 
plans.  Innumerable  were  the  projects  for  moderating 
the  differences  between  the  three  ChrifHan  commu- 
nions of  Germany,  and  making  it  polfble  for  the 
members  of  them  all,  not  only  to  live  amicably  among 
each  other,  and  to  worfhip  God  in  the  fame  church, 
but  even  to  communicate  together.  This  attempt  na- 
turally gave  rife  to  much  {peculation  and  refinement; 
and  the  propofals  for  amendment  of  the  formulas  and 
the  infir  oft  ions  from  the  pulpit  were  profecuted  with 
io  much  keennefs,  that  the  ground-work,  Chriftianity, 
was  refined  and  refined,  till  it  vani fined  altogether, 
leaving  Deifm,  or  Natural,  or,  as  it  was  called,  Pln- 
lofophical  Religion,  in  its  place.  I am  not  much  mif- 
taken  as  to  hiflarical  fad:,  when  I fay,  that  the  aflo- 
nifhing  change  in  religious  dodrine  which  has  taken 
place  in  P rote  Rant  Germany  within  thefe  la  ft  thirty 
years  was  chiefly  occalioned  by  this  ficheme  of  Bafe- 
dow’s.  The  predifpefing  caufes  exifled,  indeed,  and 
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were  general  and  powerful,  and  the  diforder  had  al- 
ready broken  out.  But  this  fpecious  and  enticing  ob- 
je£t  firft  gave  a title  to  Proteftant  clergymen  to  put  to 
their  hand  without  rifk  of  being  cenfured. 

Bafedow  corredtecl,  and  corredted  again,  but  not 
one  Catholic  came  to  the  Philanthropine.  He  feems 
to  have  thought  that  the  bell  plan  would  be,  to  banifh. 
all  pofitive  religion  whatever,  and  that  he  would  then 
be  fure  of  Catholic  fcholars.  Cardinal  Dubois  was  fo 
far  right  with  refpedt  to  the  firft  Catholic  pupil  of  the 
church.  Pie  had  recommended  a man  of  his  own 
(lamp  to  Louis  XIV.  to  fill  fome  important  office. 
The  monarch  was  aftonifhed,  and  told  the  Cardinal, 
that  “ that  would  never  do,  for  the  man  was  a Janfe- 
Ci  nift;  Eh!  que  Sire”  faid  the  Cardinal,  C(  il 
“ n' eft  quy  Athee all  was  fafe,  and  the  man  got  the 
priory.  But  though  all  was  in  vain,  Baiedow’s  Phi- 
lanthropine at  Deflau  got  a high  character.  Pie  pub- 
lifiied  many  volumes  on  education  that  have  much 
merit. 

It  were  well  had  this  been  all.  But  mod  unfortu- 
nately, though  mod  naturally,  writers  of  loole  moral 
principles  and  of  wicked  hearts  were  encouraged  by 
the  impunity  which  the  fceptical  writers  experienced, 
and  ventured  to  publifh  things  of  the  vile  Pc  tendency, 
inflaming  the  paffions  and  juftifying  licentious  manners. 
Thefe  maxims  arc  congenial  with  ir religion  and  Athe- 
ifm,  and  the  books  found  a quick  market.  It  was 
chiefly  in  the  Pruffian  States  that  this  went  on.  The 
late  King  was,  to  fay  the  bed  of  him,  a naturalift,  and, 
holding  this  life  for  his  all,  gave  full  liberty  to  his  fub- 
je<5ts  to  write  what  they  pleafed,  provided  they  did  not 
touch  on  date  matters.  He  declared,  however,  to  a 
minider  of  his  court,  long  before  his  death,  that  £C  he 
cc  was  extremely  lorry  that  his  indifference  had  pro- 
<£  duced  fuch  effects-  j that  he  was  fen  Able  it  had  greatly 
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<c  contributed  to  hurt  the  peace  and  mutual  good  trcat- 
<c  ment  of  his  fubiects 3”  and  he  laid,  c<  that  he  would 
tc  willingly  give  up  the  glory  of  his  bell- fought  battle, 
<c  to  have  the  fatisfaclion  of  leaving  his  people  in  the 
cc  fame  icate  of  peace  and  fatisfadtion  with  their  reli- 
<c  gious  eftablilhments,  that  he  found  them  in  at  his 
<c  acceflicn  to  the  throne.”  His  fucceflbr  Frederick 


William  found  that  things  had  gone  much  too  far,  and 
determined  to  fupport  the  chureh-ehablifliment  in  the 
mofl  peremptory  manner 3 but  at  the  fame  time  to  al- 
low perfedt  freedom  of  thinking  and  converting  to  the 
profeffors  of  every  Chiiilian  faith,  provided  it  was  en- 
joyed without  diiturbing  the  general  peace,  or  any 
encroachment  on  the  rights  pi  thole  already  iupported 


by  law.  He  pub  hiked  an  edict  t 


erred!:,  which 


is  really  a model  worthy 
This  was  the  epoch  or’ 
attacked  from  all  hands 


of  imitation  in  every  country, 
a it  range  revolution.  It  was 


, and  critic  bins,  fa  tires,  fin- 


ders, threatening^,  poured  in  from  every  quarter.  The 
independency  ot  the  neighbouring  nates,  and  the  mo- 
narch’s not  being-  a great  favourite  amorm*  flveral  of 

O O O 

his  neighbours,  permitted  the  publication  of  thole 
pieces  in  the  adjoining  principalities,  and  it  was  im~ 
pofflble  to  prevent  their  circulation  even  in  the  F ruf- 
fian States.  Fils  edict  was  called  an  unjufti  fable  ty- 
ranny over  the  confciences  of  men  3 the  dogmas  fup- 
ported  by  it  were  termed  abfurd  fuperfl itions  3 the 
King’s  private  character,  and  his  opinions  in  religious 
matters,  were  treated  with  little  reverence,  nay,  were 
ridiculed  and  fcandaloufly  abufed.  This  field  of  dif- 


cufiion  being  thus  thrown  open,  the  writers  did  not 
confine  themfelves  to  religious  matters.  After  flatly 
denying  that  the  prince  of  any  country  had  the  imnllelt 
right  to  preferibe,  or  even  diredt  the  faith  of  his  fub- 
iects, they  extended  their  difcufllons  to  the  rights  of 
princes  in  general  3 and  now  they  fairly  opened  their 
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trenches,  and  made  an  attack  in  form  on  the  conftitu- 
tions  of  the  German  confederacy,  and,  after  the  ufual 
aDproaches,  they  fet  up  the  ftandard  of  univerfal  c i t i - 
zenfhip  on  the  very  ridge  of  the  glacis,  and  fummoned 
the  fort  to  furrender.  The  mcfc  daring  of  thefe  attacks 
was  a colle6tion  of  anonymous  letters  on  the  conftitu- 
tution  of  the  P ruffian  States.  It  was  printed  (or  faid 
to  be  fo)  at  Utrecht;  but  by  comparing  the  faults  of 
fome  types  with  home  books  printed  in  Berlin,  it  was 
fuppofed  by  all  to  be  the  production  of  one  of  Nicho- 
lai’s  prefTes.  It  was  thought  to  be  the  ccmpofition  of 
Mira  beau.  It  is  certain  that  he  wrote  a French  trans- 
lation, with  a preface  and  notes,  more  impudent  than 
the  work  itfelfj  The  monarch  is  declared  to  be  a ty- 
rant the  people  are  add  relied  as  a parcel  of  tame 
wretches  crouching  under  opprefiion.  The  people  of 
Shelia  are  reprefented  as  fbill  in  a worfe  condition,  and 
are  repeatedly  called  to  rotife  themfelves,  and  to  rife 
up  and  affert  their  rights.  The  King  is  told,  that 
there  is  a combination  of  philofophers  ( conjuration ) 
who  are  leagued  together  in  defence  of  truth  and  rea- 
fon,  and  which  no  power  can  withfland ; that  they  are 
to  be  found  in  every  country,  and  are  connected  by 
mutual  and  folemn  engagement,  and  will  put  in  prac- 
tice every  mean  of  attack.  Enlightening,  inflruclion, 
was  the  general  cry  among  the  writers.  The  triumph 
of  reafon  over  error,  the  overthrow  of  fuperftition  and 
flavifh  fear,  freedom  from  religious  and  political  pre- 
judices, and  the  eflablifhment  of  liberty  and  equality, 
the  natural  and  unalienable  rights  of  man,  were  the 
topics  of  general  declamation  ; and  it  was  openly  main- 
tained, that  fecret  focieties,  where  the  communication 
of  pmtiment  fhould  be  free  from  every  reftraint,  was 
the  moil:  effectual  means  for  inftruchng  and  enlighten- 
mg  the  world. 


And 
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And  thus  it  appears,  that  Germany  has  experienced 
the  fame  gradual  progrefs,  from  Religion  to  Atheifm, 
from  decency  to  difloiutenefs,  and  from  loyalty  to  re- 
bellion, which  has  had  its  courfe  in  France.  And  I 
muft  now  add,  that  this  progrcfs  has  been  effedted  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  by  the  fame  means  ; and  that 
one  of  the  chief  means  of  fed  udlion  has  been  the  Lodges 
of  the  Free  Mafons.  The  French,  along  with  their 
numerous  chevaleries,  and  flats,  and  ribands,  had 
brought  in  the  cuftom  of  haranguing  in  the  Lodges, 
and  as  human  nature  has  a confiderable  uniformity 
every  where,  the  fame  topics  became  favourite  fub- 
jectsof  declamation  that  had  tickled  the  ear  in  France; 
there  were  the  fame  corruptions  of  ientiments  and  man- 
ners among  the  luxurious  or  profligate,  and  the  fame 
incitements  to  the  utterance  of  thefe  Ientiments, 
wherever  it  could  be  done  with  fafetv  ; and  I may  fay, 
that  the  zealots  in  all  thefe  tradls  of  freethinking  were 
more  ferious,  more  grave,  and  fanatical.  Thefe  are 
not  aflertions  a 'priori*  I can  produce  proofs.  There 
was  a Baron  Knigge  redding  at  that  time  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Frankfort,  of  whom  I fhall  afterwards 
have  occafion  frequently  to  fpeak.  This  man  was  an 
enthufiaft  in  Ivlafonry  from  his  youth,  and  had  run 
through  every  pofilble  degree  of  it.  Fie  was  diitatisfied 
with  them  all,  and  particularly  with  the  frivolity  of  the 
French  chivalry;  but  he  Fill  believed  that  Mafonry 
contained  invaluable  fecrets.  He  imagined  that  he  law 
a glimfe  of  them  in  the  cofmo-political  and  fceptkal  dif- 
courfes  in  their  Lodges;  he  lac  down  to  meditate  on 
thefe,  and  loon  collected  his  thoughts,  and  found  that 
thofe  French  orators  were  right  without  knowing  it  ; 
and  that  Mafonry  was  pure  natural  religion  and  univer- 
fal  citizen  Amp,  and  that  this  was  a|fb  true  Chriflianity. 
In  this  faith  he  immediately  began  Ids  career  of  Bro- 
therly love,  and  publifhed  three  volumes  of  fermons  ; 
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the  .fir ft  and  third  published  at  Frankfort,  and  the  fe- 
cond  at  Heidelberg,  but  without  his  name.  He  pub- 
liftied  alio  a popular  fyftem  of  religion.  In  all  thefe 
publications,  of  which  there  are  extradfts  in  the  Religions 
Begcbenhsiten , Chriftianity  is  confidered  as  a mere  alle- 
gory, or  a Mafonic  type  of  natural  religion;  the  moral 
duties  are  fpun  into  the  common- place  declamations  of 
univerfal  benevolence;  and  the  attention  is  continually 
directed  to  the  abfurdities  and  horrors  of  iuperftidon, 
the  fufferings  of  the  poor,  the  tyranny  and  opprefiion 
of  the  great,  the  tricks  of  the  priefts,  and  the  indolent 
nmplicity  and  patience  of  the  laity  and  of  the  common 
people.  The  happinefs  of  the  patriarchal  life,  and 
fweets  of  univerfal  equality  and  freedom,  are  the  bur- 
den of  every  paragraph  ; and  the  general  tenor  of  the 
whole  is  to  make  men  difcontented  with  their  condi- 
tion of  civil  iubordinacionj  and  the  reftraints  of  reveal- 
ed religion. 

All  the  proceedings  of  Knigge  in  the  Mafonic  fchiftns 
fhow  that  he  was  a zealous  apoftle  of  colmo- politifm, 
and  that  he  was  continually  dealing  with  people  in  the 
Lodges  who  were  affociated  with  him  in  propagating 
thofe  notions  among  the  Brethren  ; fo  that  we  are  cer- 
tain that  fuch  converfations  were  common  in  the  Ger- 


man Lodges. 

When  the  reader  confiders  all  thefe  circumftances, 
he  will  abate  of  that  furprife  which  naturally  aifecls  a 
Briton,  when  he  reads  accounts  of  conventions  for  djf- 
c lifting  and  fixing  the  dogmatic  tenets  of  Free  Ma- 
fonry.  The  perfect  freedom,  civil  and  religious, 
which  we  enjoy  in  this  happy  country,  being  familiar 
to  every  man,  we  indulge  it  with  cairn nefs  and  mode- 
ration, and  ferret  dkm biles  hardly  differ  fjjpm  the 


common  meetings  of  u 
not  forget  the  expedite  n 
of  thofe  diftinefions  v»*h 


lends  and  neighbours.  We  do 
cy  of  civil  1 u bond  1 nation,  and 
ich  at  ilk  from  ft  cure  pofteftlon 
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of  our  rights,  and  the  gradual  accumulation  of  the 
comforts  of  life  in  the  families  of  the  fober  and  in- 
duHrious.  Thefe  have,  by  prudence  and  a refpe6ta- 
ble  ceconomy,  preferved  the  acquihtions  of  their  an- 
celiors.  Every  man  feels  in  his  own  breath  the  ftrong 
call  of  nature  to  procure  for  him  felt  and  his  chil- 
dren, by  every  honeft  and  commendable  exertion, 
the  means  of  public  con  ^deration  and  refpe&x  No 
man  is  fo  totally  without  fpirit,  as  not  to  think  the 
better  of  his  condition  when  he  is  come  of  credit- 
able parents,  and  has  creditable  connections ; and 
without  thinking  that  he  is  in  any  refpeft  generous,  he 
p relumes  that  others  have  the  fame  fentiments,  and 
therefore  allows  the  moderate  exp  re  hi  on  of  them, 
without  thinking  it  iniolence  or  haughtinefs.  All 
thefe  things  are  familiar,  are  not  thought  of,  and  we 
enjoy  them  as  we  enjoy  ordinary  health,  without  per- 
ceiving it.  But  in  the  lame  manner  as  a young  man 
who  has  been  long  confined  by  fickncfs,  exults  in  re- 
turning health,  and  is  apt  to  riot  in  the  enjoyment  of 
what  he  Id  difeinedy  feels ; fo  thofe  who  are  under 
continual  check  in  open  fociety,  feel  this  emancipa- 
tion in  thofe  hidden  affemblies,  and  indulge  with  ea- 
gernefs  in  the  expfrffion  of  fentiments  which  in  public 
they  mult  fm other  within  their  own  breaft.  Such 
meetings,  therefore,  have  a zeft  that  is  very  alluring, 
and  they  are  frequented  with  avidity.  There  is  no 
country  in  Europe  where  this  kind  of  enjoyment  is  fo 
poignant  as  in  Germany.  Very  infignificanr  principa- 
lities have  the  fame  rank  in  the  General  Federation 
with  very  ex  ten  five  dominions.  The  internal  confti- 
tution  of  each  i etty  Hate  being  modelled  in  nearly  the 
fame  manner,  the  official  honours  of  their  little  courts 
become  ludicrous  and  even  farcical.  The  Geheim 
l iofrabi,  the  Ilofmarefchal,  and  all  the  Kammerhers 
■%jf  a Prince,  v,  hole  dominions  do  not  equal  the  e Hates 
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of  many  Englifh  Squires,  caufe  the  whole  to  appear 
like  the  play  of  children,  and  mu  ft  give  frequent  go 
cafion  for  dilcontent  and  ridicule.  Mafon  Lodges  even 
keep  this  alive.  The  fraternal  equality  profefled  in 
them  is  very  flattering  to  thole  who  have  not  fucceed- 
ed  in  the  fc ramble  for  civil  diftinftions.  Such  perfons 
become  the  rnoft  zealous  Mafons,  and  generally  ob- 
tain the  active  offices  in  the  Lodges,  and  have  an  op- 
portunity of  treating  with  authority  perfons  whom  in 
public  fociety  they  mu  ft  look  up  to  with  fome  refpedL 

Thefe  confederations  account,  in  fome  meafure,  for 
the  importance  which  Free  Mafonry  has  acquired  in 
Germany.  For  a long  while  the  hopes  of  learning 
fome  wonderful  fecret  made  a German  Baron  think  no- 
thing of  long  and  expenfive  journies  in  queft  of  fome 
new  degree.  Of  late,  the  cofmo-political  do6trines 
encouraged  and  propagated  in  the  Lodges,  and  fome 
hopes  of  producing  a Revolution  in  fociety,  by  which 
men  of  talents  fhould  obtain  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  feem  to  be  the  caufe  of  all  the  zeal  with  which 
the  order  is  ftill  cherifhed  and  promoted.  In  a perio- 
dical work,  publifhed  at  Neuwied,  called  Algsmein 
Zeitung  der  Freymaurerey^  we  have  the  lift  of  the  Lodges 
in  1782,  with  the  names  of  the  Office-bearers.  Four- 
fifths  of  thefe  are  clergymen,  profeffors,  perfons  hav- 
ing offices  in  the  common  law-courts,  men  of  letters 
by  trade,  luch  as  reviewers  and  journalifts,  and  other 
pamphleteers \ a clafs  of  men,  who  generally  think 
that  they  have  not  attained  that  rank  in  fociety  to 
which  their  talents  entitle  them,  and  imagine  that  thev 
could  difeharge  the  important  offices  of  the  ftate  with 
reputation  to  the mfe Ives  and  advantage  to  the  public. 

The  miferahle  uncertainty  and  inft ability  of  the  Ma- 
fonic  faith,  which  I defended  above,  was  not  altoge- 
ther the  elf  eft  of  mere  chance,  but  had  been  greatly 
accelerated  by  the  machinations  of  Baron  Knigg-e,  and 
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fome  other  cofmo-political  Brethren  whom  he  had 
called  to  his  affiftanee.  Knigge  had  now  formed  a 
fcheme  for  uniting  the  whole  Fraternity,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  promoting  his  Utopian  plan  of  univerfal  bene- 
volence in  a ftate  of  liberty  and  equality.  He  hoped 
to  do  this  more  readily  by  completing  their  emharraff- 
ment,  and  fhowing  each  fyftem  how  infirm  its  foundation 
was,  and  how  little  chance  it  had  of  obtaining  a general 
adherence.  The  Striven  Objervanz  had  now  completely 
loft  its  credit,  by  which  it  had  hoped  to  get  the  better 
of  all  the  reft.  Knigge  therefore  propofcd  a plan  to  the 
Lodges  of  Frankfort  and  Wetzlar,  by  which  all  the  fyf- 
tems  might,  in  fome  meafure,  be  united,  or  at  lead;  be 
brought  to  a ftate  of  mutual  forbearance  and  inter- 
courle.  He  propofcd  that  the  Engiifh  fyftem  fhould 
be  taken  for  the  ground -work,  and  to  receive  all  and 
only  thole  who  had  taken  the  three  fymbolical  degrees, 
as  they  were  now  generally  called.  After  thus  guard- 
ing this  general  point  of  faith,  he  propofed  to  allow 
the  validity  of  every  degree  or  rank  which  fhould  be 
received  in  any  Lodge,  or  be  made  the  character  of 
any  particular  fyftem.  Thefe  Lodges  having  fee  tired 
the  adherence  of  feveral  others,  brought  about  a ge- 
neral convention  at  Wiliemfbad  in  Hainault,  where 
every  different  fyftem  fhould  communicate  its  peculiar 
tenets.  It  was  then  hoped,  that  after  an  examination 
of  them  all,  a coriftitution  might  be  formed,  which 
fhould  comprehend  every  thing  that  was  rnoft  worthy 
of  feledlion,  and  therefore  be  far  better  than  the  ac- 
commodating fyftem  already  deferibed.  By  this  he 
hoped  to  get  his  favourite  fcheme  introduced  into  the 
whole  Order,  and  Free  Mahons  made  zealous  Citizens 
of  the  World.  1 believe  he  was  fin  cere  in  thde  in- 
tentions, and  did  not  wifh  to  difturb  the;  public  peace. 
The  convention  was  accordingly  held,  and  killed  a 

long 
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long  while,  the  deputies  confulting  about  the  frivoli- 
ties of  Mafonry,  with  all  the  ferioufnefs  of  ftate  am- 
baffadors.  But  there  was  great  fhynefs  in  their  com- 
munications  ; and  Knigge  was  making  but  fmall  pro- 
grels  in  his  plan,  when  he  met  with  another  Mafon, 
the  Marquis  of  Ccnftanza,  who  in  an  inftant  convert- 
ed him,  and  changed  all  his  rneafures,  by  fliowing  him 
that  he  (Knigge)  was  only  doing  by  halves  what  was 
already  accomplished  by  another  Society,  which  had 
carried  it  to  its  full  extern.  They  immediately  fet 
about  undoing  what  he  had  been  occupied  with,  and 
heightened  as  much  as  they  could  the  di  dent  ions  al- 
ready fufficiendy  great,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  got 
the  Lodges  of  Frankfort  and  Wetzlar,  and  feverai 
others,  to  unite,  and  pick  out  the  bed  of  the  things 
they  had  obtained  by  the  communications  from  the 
other  fydems,  and  they  formed  a plan  of  what  they 
called,  the  Eclectic  cr  cyncritic  Mafonry  of  the  United 
hedges  of  Germany,  d hey  compofed  a conditution, 
ritual,  and  catechifm,  which  has  merit,  and  is  indeed 
the  completed  body  of  Free  Mafonry  that  wc  have. 

Such  was  the  date  of  this  celebrated  and  rayderious 
Fraternity  in  German  jin  177b.  The  fpirit  of  inno- 
vation had  feizecl  all  the  Brethren.  No  man  could 
give  a tolerable  account  of  the  origin,  hidory,  or  ob- 
ject of  the  Order,  and  it  appeared  to  all  as  a led  or 
forgotten  myftery.  The  fymhols  feemeci  to  be  equal- 
ly lufceptible  of  every  interpretation,  and  none  of  thefe 
lee  rued  entitled  to  any  decided  preference. 
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I HAVE  now  arrived  at  what  I fhouid  call  the  great 
epoch  of  Cofmo-politifm,  the  fcheme  communicated 
to  Baron  Knigge  by  the  Marcbefe  di  Conftanza.  This 
obliges  me  to  mention  a remarkable  Lodge  of  the 
Eclectic  Mafonry,  created  at  Munich  in  Bavaria  in 
1775,  under  the  worfhipful  Maker,  ProfefTor  Baader. 
It  was  called  The  hedge  Theodore  of  Good  Comijel.  It 
had  its  conftitutiona!  patent  from  the  Royal  York  at 
Berlin,  but  had  formed  a particular  lyflem  of  its  own, 
by  inftrudions  from  the  Lege  des  Chevaliers  Bienfaifants 
at  Lyons,  with  which  it  kept  up  a correlpondence. 
This  refped  to  the  Lodge  at  Lyons  had  arifen  from 
the  preponderance  acquired  in  general  by  the  French 
party  in  the  convention  at  Willemfbad.  The  depu- 
ties of  the  Rofaic  Lodges,  as  well  as  the  remains  of 
the  Templars,  and  Stricter  Ohfervauz , ail  looking  no 
to  this  as  the  mother  Lodge  of  what  they  called  the 
Grand  Orient  de  la  France,  con  lifting  in  (in  1782)  of 
266  Improved  Lodges  united  under  the  D.  de  Chartres. 
Accordingly  the  Lodge  at  Lyons  fent  Mr,  Wiier- 
mooz  as  deputy  to  this  convention  at  Willemfbad* 
Refining  gradually  on  the  km  pie  Britifh  Mafonry,  the 
Lodge  had  formed  a fyltern  of  practical  morality, 
which  it  aliened  to  be  the  aim  of  genuine  Mafonry, 
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faying,  that  a true  mafon,  and  a man  of  upright  heart 
and  active  virtue,  are  fynonimous  character's,  and  that 
the  great  aim  of  Free  Mafon ry  is  to  promote  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  mankind  by  every  mean  in  our  power.  In 
purfuance  of  thefe  principles,  the  Lodge  Theodore 
profeffedly  occupied  itfelf  with  ceconomical,  ftatifti* 
cal,  and  political  matters,  and  not  only  published 
from  time  to  time  difcourfes  on  fuch  fubjebts  by  the 
Brother  Orator,  bur.  the  Members  confidered  them- 
I elves  as  in  duty  bound  to  propagace  and  inculcate  the 
fame  doCtrines  out  of  doors. 

Of  the  zealous  members  of  the  Lodge  Theodore 
the  moil  confpicuous  was  Dr.  Adam  Weifhaupt,  Pro- 
fcffor  of  Canon  Law  in  the  Univerfity  of  Ingolftadt. 
This  perfon  had  been  educated  among  the  Jeluits  ; 
but  the  abolition  of  their  order  made  him  chancre  his 

„ ...  O 

views,  and  from  being  their  pupil,  he  became  their 
mo  ft  bitter  enemy.  He  had  acquired  a high  reputa- 
tion in  his  profefTion,  and  was  attended  not  only  by 
thole  intended  for  the  practice  in  the  law-courts,  but 
alio  by  young  gentlemen  at  large  in  their  courfe  of  ge- 
neral education ; and  he  brought  numbers  from 
the  neighbouring  ftates  to  this  univerfity,  and  gave  a 
ten  to  the  Trudies  of  the  place.  He  embraced  with 
great  keennefs  this  opportunity  of  fpreading  the  favo- 
rite doctrines  of  the  Lodge,  and  his  auditory  became 
the  ft  mi  n-ary  of  Cofnio-politifm.  The  engaging  pic- 
tures of  the  poiiible  felicity  of  a fociety  where  every 
office  is  held  by  a man  of  talents  and  virtue,  and  where 
every  talent  is  let  in  a place  fitted  for  its  exertion,  for- 
cibly catches  the  generous  and  unfufpedting  minds  of 
youth,  and  in  a Roman  Catholic  date,  far  advanced 
in  the  habits  of  grofs  fuperftition  (a  character  given  to 
Bavaria  by  its  neighbours)  and  abounding  in  monks 
and  idle  dignitaries,  the  opportunities  mud  be  frequent 
for  obferving  the  |n  confide  rate  dominion  of  the  clergy, 

and 
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and  the  abjedt  and  indolent  fuh  million  of  the  laity. 
Accordingly  Profeffor  Weifliaupt  lays,  in  Iris  Apo- 
logy for  Illuminatifm,  that  Dcifm,  Infidelity,  and 
Atheifm  are  more  prevalent  in  Bavaria  than  in  any 
country  he  was  acquainted  with.  Difcourfes,  there- 
fore, in  which  the  abfurdity  and  horrors  of  fu perdi- 
tion and  fpiritual  tyranny  were  drongly  painted,  could 
not  fail  of  making  a deep  im predion.  And  during 

this  date  of  the  minds  cf  the  auditory  the  tranfition  to 
general  infidelity  and  irreligion  is  lb  eafy,  and  fo  invit- 
ing to  fanguine  youth,  prompted  perhaps  by  a latent 
wild  that  the  redraints  which  religion  impedes  on  the 
expedients  of  a future  date  might  be  found,  on  enquiry, 
to  be  nothing  but  groundlefs  terrors,  that  I imagine  it 
requires  the  mod  anxious  care  of  the  public  teacher 
to  keep  the  minds  of  his  audience  imprefied  with  the 
reality  and  importance  of  the  great  truths  of  religion, 
while  he  frees  them  from  the  fhackles  of  blind  and  ab- 
furd  fuperdition.  I fear  that  this  celebrated  indmdlor 
had  none  of  this  anxiety,  but  was  fatisfied  with  his 
great  luccefs  in  the  lad  part  of  this  tad;,  the  emancipa- 
tion of  his  young  hearers  from  the  terrors  of  fuperitition. 
I fuppofe  alfo  that  this  was  the  more  agreeable  to  him, 
as  it  procured  him  the  triumph  over  the  Jefuits,  with 
whom  he  had  long  drtiggled  for  the  direction  of  the 

O O ZD 


univerfitv. 

This  was  in  1777.  Vv  eidiaupt  had  long  been 
fcheming  the  edablifhment  of  an  Affociation  or  Order, 
which,  in  time,  fhould  govern  the  world.  In  his  nrd 
fervour  and  high  expectations,  he  hinted  to  fcveral 
Ex-Jefuits  the  probability  cf  their  recovering,  under 
a new  name,  the  influence  which  they  formerly  pel- 
fed!- d,  and  of  being  again  of  great  for  vice  to  focietv, 
by  directing  the  education  or  youth  of  didir.cticn,  row 
emancipated  from  all  civil  and  religions  prejudices. 
He  prevailed  on  fome  to  join  him,  but  they  all  retrac- 
ted 
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ted  but  two.  After  this  difappointment  Weifhaupt 
became  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  Jcfuits,  and  his 
fanguine  temper  made  him  frequently  lay  himlelf  open 
to  their  piercing  eye,  and  drew  on  him  their  keened 
refentment,  and  at  lad  made  him  the  such m of  their 
enmity. 

The  'Lodge  Theodore  was  the  place  where  the 
above-mentioned  doctrines  were  mod  ze aloofly  propa- 
gated. But  Wcifliaupt’s  emidaries  had  already  pro- 
cured the  adherence  of  many  other  Lodges  and  the 
Eclectic  Mafonry  had  been  brought  into  vogue  chiefly 
by  t he i r e xe r t i o n s a t the  W ilk  rn i b ad  c: c n v c n t i o n . T h e 
Lodge  Theodore  was  perhaps  led  guarded  in  its  pro- 
ceedings, for  it  became  remarkable  for  the  very  bold 
ientiments  in  politics  and  rclkdcn  which  were  fre- 
cjucntly  uttered  in  their  harangues ; and  its  members 
were  noted  for  their  zeal  in  making  profdytes.  Many 
bitter  pafquinades,  fa  tires,  and  other  o fie  n five  pam- 
phlets were  in  ferret  circulation,  and  even  larger  works 
of  very  dangerous  tendency,  and  feverai  of  them  were 
traced  to  that  Lodge.  The  Elector  often  exp  re  fled 
his  diiaoorobation  of  fuch  proceedings,  and  fent  them 

I J.  A O 

kind  mdfapes,  de firing  them  to  be  careful  not  to  dif- 
turb  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  particularly  to  re- 
colled  the  folemn  declaration  made  to  every  entrant 
Into  the  Fraternity  of  Free  Mafons,  C£  That  no  fu ’eject 
cc  of  religion  or  politics  ilia! i ever  be  touched  on  in 
<c  the  Lodge,'’  a declaration  which  alone  could  have 
procured  his  perm!  Cion  of  any  fee  ret  aiTembly  what- 
ever, and  on  the  hncerky  and  honour  of  which  he  had 
reckoned  when  he  gave  his  fan  chon  to  their  e [tab’s  i Ih- 
ment.  But  repeated  fit  counts  of  the  iame  kind  in- 
creafed  the  alarms,  and  the  Elector  ordered  a judicial 
enquiry  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Lodge  Theodore. 

It  was  then  dil  cove  red  that  this  and  Several  alTociated 
Lodges  were  the  nor  dry  or  preparati  >n  [shoo!  for  an- 

L other 
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other  Order  of  Mafons,  who  called  themfeives  the 
Illuminated,  and  that  the  cxprefs  aim  of  this  Order 
was  to  abolifh  ChriHianity,  and  overturn  all  civil  go- 
vernment. But  the  refult  of  the  enquiry  was  very  im- 
perfect and  unfatisfaclory.  No  illuminati  were  to  be 
found.  They  were  unknown  in  the  Lodge.  Some 
of  the  members  occafionally  heard  of  certain  candi- 
dates for  illumination  called  Mi  nervals,  who  were 
fo  me  times  feen  among  them.  But  whether  thefe  had 
been  admitted,  or  who  received  them,  was  known 
only  to  themfeives.  Some  of  thefe  were  examined  in 
private  by  the  Elector  himfelf.  They  laid  that  they 
were  bound  by  honour  to  fecrccy : But  they  allured 
the  Elector,  on  their  honour,  that  the  aim  of  the  Or- 
der was  in  the  higheft  degree  praife-worthy,  and  ufe- 
ful  both  to  church  and  Hate.  But  this  could  not  allay 
the  anxiety  of  the  profane  public ; and  it  was  repeat- 
edly Hated  to  the  Eledtor,  that  members  of  the  Lodge 
Theodore  had  unguardedly  fpoken  of  this  Order  as 
one  that  in  time  muH  rule  the  world.  Lie  therefore 
ilfued  an  order  forbidding,  during  his  pleafure,  all  ie- 
cret  aiTemblies,  and  fhutdng  up  the  Mafon  Lodges. 
It  was  not  meant  to  be  rigoroufly  enforced,  but  was 
intended  as  a trial  of  the  deference  of  thefe  Affoeiations 
for  civil  authority.  The  Lodge  Theodore  diftin- 
guifhed  itfelf  by  pointed  oppofnion,  continuing  its 
meetings;  and  the  members,  out  of  doors,  openly  re- 
probated the  prohibition  as  an  abfurd  and  unju  Hi  fable 
tyranny. 

In  the  beginning  of  17 S3,  four  profeflors  of  the 
Marianen  Academy,  founded  by  the  widow  of  the  late 
Elector,  viz.  Utfchneider,  Coffandey,  Renner,  and 
Grunberger,  with  two  others,  were  fummoned  before 
the  Court  of  Enquiry,  and  quellioned,  on  their  alle- 
giance, refpecting  the  Order  of  the  Illuminati.  They 
acknowledged  that  they  belonged  to  it,  and  when 
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more  clofely  examined,  they  related  feveral  circum- 
ftances  of  its  conltiturion  and  principles.  Their  de- 
clarations were  immediately  published,  and  were  very 
unfavourable.  The  Order  was  faid  to  abjure  ChrifcL 
anity,  and  to  re  rule  ad  million  into  the  higher  degrees 
to  all  who  adhered  to  any  of  the  three  confefiions.. 
Sen fual  pleafures  were  reftored  to  the  rank  they  held 
in  the  Epicurean  philofophy.  Self-murder  was  jufti- 
fied  on  Stoical  principles.  In  the  Lodges  death  was 
declared  an  eternal  fleep ; patriotilm  and  loyalty  were 
called  narrow-minded  prejudices,  and  incompatible 
with  universal  benevolence;  continual  declamations 
were  made  on  liberty  and  equality  as  the  unalienable 
rights  of  man.  The  baneful  influence  of  accumulated 
property  was  declared  an  infurmountable  obftacle  to 
the  happinefs  of  any  nation  whole  chief  laws  were 
framed  for  its  protection  and  increafe.  Nothing  was 
fo  frequently  difeourfed  of  as  the  propriety  of  employ- 
ing, for  a good  purpolc,  the  means  which  the  wicked 
employed  for  evil  purpofes  ; and  it  was  taught,  that 
the  preponderancy  cf  good  in  the  ultimate  refult  con- 
fee  rated  every  mean  employed  ; and  that  wifdom  and 
virtue  confided  in  properly  determining  this  balance. 
This  appeared  big  with  danger,  becaufe  it  feemed 
evident  that  nothing  would  be  lerupled  at,  if  it  could 
be  made  appear  that  the  Order  would  derive  advantage 
from  it,  becaufe  the  great  object  of  the  Order  was  held 
as  fuperior  to  every  confideration.  They  concluded 
by  faying  that  the  method  of  education  made  them  all 
fpies  on  each  other  and  on  all  around  them.  But  all 
this  was  denied  by  the  Illuminati.  Some  of  thefe  te- 
nets were  faid  to  be  ablolutely  falfe  ; and  the  reft  were 
laid  to  be  miftakes.  The  ap  off  ate  profefiers  had  ac- 
knowledged their  ignorance  of  many  things.  Two  of 
them  were  only  Minervais,  another  was  an  Illuminates 
of  the  loweft  clafs,  and  the  fourth  was  but  one  fiep 
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farther  advanced.  Pamphlets  appeared  on  both  Tides, 
with  very  little  trie 61.  The  Elector  called  before  him 

one  of  the  fuperiors,  a young  nobleman,  who  denied 
thole  injurious  charges,  and  laid  chat  they  were  ready 
to  lay  before  his  Highnefs  their  whole  archives  and  all 
co n It  i t u t i o n al  p ap e rs . 


Notwitliilanding  all  this,  the  government  had  re- 
ceived fuch  an  impreflion  of  the  dangerous  tendency 
cf  the  Order,  that  the  Elector  ififued  another  edidc, 


forbidding  all  hidden  affemblies ; and  a third,  exprefsly 
abolifhing  the  Order  of  Illuminati.  It  was  followed 
by  a fearch  after  their  papers.  The  Lodge  Theodore 
was  immediately  fearched,  but  none  were  to  be  found. 
They  Lid  now  that  they  burnt  them  all,  as  of  no  ufe, 
fince  that  Order  was  at  an  end. 

It  was  now  difeovered,  that  Weifhaupt  was  the  head 
and  founder  of  the  Order.  He  was  deprived  of  his 
Profeficr’s  chair,  and  baniihed  from  the  Bavarian 
States ; but  with  a penfion  of  800  florins,  which  he 
refufed.  He  went  to  Regenfourgh,  on  the  confines 
of  Switzerland.  Two  Italians,  the  Marquis  Conftanza 
and  Marquis  Savioli,  were  alfo  banifhed,  with  equal 
penfions,  (about  L.  40,)  which  they  accepted.  One 
Zwackj  a counfellor,  holding  lome  law-office,  was 
al fc > b a n i ffi e d . Others  we  r c i m p r i 1 b n e d fo r fo m e t i m e . 
Weifhaupt  went  afterwards  into  the  fcrvlce  of  the  D. 
of  Saxe  Gotha,  a perfon  of  a romantic  turn  of  mind, 
and  whom  we  ffi  all  amain  meet  with.  Zwack  went 
into  the  fervice  of  the  Pr.  fie  Salons,  who  foon  after 
had  fo  meat  a hand  in  the  dillurfbances  in  Holland. 

O _ 

By  deftroving  the  papers,  all  opportunity  was  left 
for  authenticating  the  innocence  and  ufefulnefs  of  the 
Order.  After  much  altercation  and  paper  war,  Weill 
haupt,  mow  fafe  in  Regenibtirg,  publiffied  an  account 
of  the  Order,  namely,  the  account  which  was  given 
to  every  Novice  in  a difccurfe  read  at  his  reception. 

To 
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To  this  were  added  the  ftatutes  and  the  rules  of  pro- 
ceeding, as  far  as  the  degree  of  lllmninahis  Miner , in- 
cluded. This  account  he  affirmed  to  be  conformable 
to  the  real  practice  of  the  Order.  But  this  publication 
did  by  no  means  fatisfy  the  public  mind.  It  differed 
exceedingly  from  the  accounts  given  by  the  four  pro- 
feffiors.  It  made  no  mention  of  the  higher  degrees, 
which  had  been  mo  ft  blamed  by  them.  Befides,  it 
was  alleged,  that  it  was  all  a fidion,  written  in  order 
to  lull  the  fufpicions  which  had  been  railed  (and  this 
was  found  to  be  the  cafe,  except  in  refpedof  the  very 
loweft  degree).-  The  real  conflitution  was  brought  to 
light  by  degrees,  and  fhail  be  laid  before  the  reader, 
in  the  order  in  which  it  was  gradually  clifcovered,  that 
we  may  the  better  judge  of  things  not  fully  known  by 
the  conduct  of  the  leaders  during  the  de  ted  ion.  The 
fir  ft  account  given  by  Wcifhaujx  is  corred,  as  far  as  I 
fhail  make  ufe  of  it,  and  (hows  clearly  the  methods 
that  were  taken  to  recommend  the  Order  to  ftran- 
gers. 


The  Order  of  Illuminati  appears  as  an  acceffiory 
to  Free  Mafonry.  It  is  in  the  Lodges  of  Free  Mafons 
that  the  Minervals  arc  found,  and  there  they  are  pre- 
pared for  Illumination.  They  muff  have  previoufiy  ob- 
tained the  three  Engliili  degrees.  The  founderfays  more. 
He  fays  that  his  doctrines  are  the  only  true  Free  Mafonry. 
He  w as  th  e c h i e f p r o m o te  r o f th e Eclectic  Syfiem . T h i s h e 
urged  as  the  be  ft  method  for  getting  information  of  all 
the  explanations  which  have  bren  given  of  the  Malonic 
Myfteries.  He  was  alfo  a Strict  Obfervanz , and  an 
adept  Rofvcrucian.  The  refult  of  all  his  knowledge  is 
worthy  of  particular  remark,  and  fhail  therefore  be 
given  at  large. 

cc  I declare,”  lays  he,  Cf  and  I challenge  all  man- 
kind  to  con  trad  id  my  declaration,  that  no  man  can 

<c  give 
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c give  any  account  of  the  Order  of  Free  Melon ry,  of 
*'c  its  origin,  of  its  hi  dory,  of  its  objeft,  nor  any  ex- 
<c  planation  of  its  myfleries  and  fymbols,  which  does 
C£  not  leave  the  mind  in  total  uncertainty  on  all  thefe 
cc  points.  Every  man  is  entitled,  therefore,  to  give 
cc  any  explanation  of  the  fymbols,  and  any  fyftem  of 
te  the  docl'rines,  that  he  can  render  palatable.  Hence 
ec  have  fprung  up  that  variety  of  fyftems  which  for 
<c  twenty  years  have  divided  the  Order.  The  fim- 
c<  pie  tale  of  the  Enghfh,  and  the  fifty  degrees  of 
iC  the  French,  and  the  Knights  of  Baron  Hunde,  are 
equally  authentic,  and  have  equally  had  the  iuppore 
tC  of  intelligent  and  zealous  Brethren.  Thefe  fy items 
are  in  fact  but  one.  They  have  all  fprung  from  the 
fC  Blue  Lodge  of  Three  decrees  , take  thefe  for  their 
Cf  ftandard,  and  found  on  thefe  all  the  improvements 
cc  by  which  each  fyftern  is  afterwards  fuited  to  the  par- 
fC  ticular  object  which  it  keeps  in  view.  There  is  no 
<c  man,  nor  fyfeem,  in  the  world,  which  can  know  by 
4 4 undoubted  lucceilion  that  it  fbould  (land  at  the  head 
cc  of  the  Order.  Our  ignorance  in  this  particular  frets 
<c  me.  Do  but  confiderour  fiiort  hi  dory  of  120  years. 
tc  —Who  will  fhow  me  the  Mother  Lodge  ? Thofe 
cc  of  London  we  have  difeovered  to  be  feif-eredled  in 
cc  1716.  Aik  for  their  archives.  They  tell  you  they 
were  burnt.  Thev  have  nothing  but  the  wretched 
tc  fbphiitications  of  the  F.nglifnman  Anderfon,  and 
ec  the  Frenchman  Deiaguilliers.  W here  is  the  Lodge 
fC  of  York,  which  pretends  to  the  priority,  with  their 
cc  King  Bouden,  and  the  archives  that  he  brought  from 
the  Fad  ? Thefe  too  are  all  burnt.  What  is  the 
cf  Chapter  of  Old  Aberdeen,  and  its  Holy  Clericate  ? 
fC  Did  we  not  find  it  unknown,  and  the  Mafon  Lodges 
rc  there  the  mod  ignorant  of  all  the  ignorant,  gaping 
cc  for  ir.ftrudtion  from  our  deputies  ? Did  we  not  find 
<f  the  fame  thing  at  London  ? and  have  not  their 
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<c  rniftionaries  been  among  us,  prying  into  cur  myftc- 
{£  lies,  and  eager  to  learn  from  us  what  is  true  Free 


tc 


Mafonry  ? It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  appeal  to 
judges ; they  are  no  where  robe  found;  all  claim 
for  themfelves  the  fceptre  of  the  Order ; all  indeed 
are  on  an  equal  footing.  They  obtained  followers, 
Cf  not  from  their  authenticity,  but  from  their  condu- 
<c  ci  vends  to  the  end  which  they  proposed,  and  from 
££  the  importance  of  that  end.  It  is  by  this  feale  that 
£C  we  mufc  m earn  re  the  mad  and  wicked  explanations 
of  the  Rolycrudani,  the  Exorcifts,  and  Cabalifts. 
Thefe  are  rejected  by  all  good  Mahons.  becaufe  in- 
compatible with  focial  happinefs.  Only  fuch  fyilerns 
cc  as  promote  this  are  retained*  But  alas,  they  are  all 
fadiy  deficient,  becaufe  they  leave  us  under  the  do- 
minion of  political  and  religious  prejudices  ; and 
they  are  as  inefficient  as  the  ileepy  dole  of  an  ordi- 
nary ferm  on. 

But  I have  contrived  an  explanation  which  has 
every  advantage  ; is  inviting  to  Chriftians  of  every 
communion  ; gradually  frees  them  from  all  religious 
prejudices  ; cultivates  the  focial  virtues  ; and  ani- 
mates them  by  a great,  afeafible,  ami  fpeedy  profpedt 
of  univerfal  happinefs,  in  a (late  of  liberty  and  mo- 
ral equality,  freed  from  the  obflacles  which  fu  bo  rui- 
nation, rank,  and  riches,  continually  throw  in  our 
way.  My  explanation  is  accurate,  and  complete, 
my  means  are  effectual, and  ineligible.  Gur  lu  ret 
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A lib  elation  works  in  a wav  that  nothing  can  with- 


i 


u Hand,  and  man  flail  feen  be  free  end  he 

<f  This  is  t?he  .ere  at  obi  eft  held  out  by  this  Affocia- 
C£  tion,  and  the  means  of  attaining  ir  is  Illumination, 
<(  enlightening  the  Under  ft  anting  by  the  fun  of  region, 
€<  which  will  difpel  the  clouds  of  luperltkion  and  ofpre- 
£C  jiidice.  The  proficients  in  this  Order  are  therefore 
ff  iuftly  named  the  Illuminated.  And  oi  all  I Hum  in  a- 
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tion  which  human  reafon  can  give,  none  is  compara- 
ble to  the  difcovery  of  what  v/e  are,  our  nature,  our 
obligations,  what  happinefs  we  are  capable  of,  and 
what  are  the  means  or  attaining  it.  In  comparifon 
with  this,  the  moil  brilliant  fciences  are  but  amufe- 
ments  for  the  idle  and  luxurious.  To  fit  man  by 
Illumination  for  active  virtue,  to  engage  him  to  it 
by  the  ftrongeft  motives,  to  render  the  attainment 
of  it  eafy  and  certain,  by  finding  employment  for 
every  talent,  and  by  placing  every  talent  in  its  pro- 
per fphere  or  action,  lb  that  all,  without  feeling  any 
extraordinary  effort,  and  in  conjunction  with  and 
completion  of  ordinary  bu  fin  els,  Jh  ail  urge  forward, 
with  united  powers,  the  general  tall:.  This  indeed 
will  be  an  employment,  fluted  to  noble  natures, 
grand  in  its  views,  and  delightful  in  its  exerctfe. 

4 f A n d w h at  i $ this  ge n e r ai  o b ] e cl  ? the  h a p ?i ness 
of  the  human  race.  Is  it  hoc  uiftrefiing  to  a 
generous  mind,  after  comtemplaring  what  human 


nature  is  capable 
When  we  look  a 


of,  to  fee  how  lijjf.de  we  enjoy  j 
t tills  goodly  work),  and  ice  that 


every  man  may  be  happy,  but  that  the  happinefs  of 
one  depends  0:1  the  conduct  of  Another  , when  we 
fee  the  wicked  fo  powerful  and  the  good  fo  weak  ; 
and  that  it  is  In  vain  to  drive  lingly  and  alone,  againft 
the  general  current  of  vice  and  oppreffion  % the  with 
naturally  ariles  in  the  mind,  that  it  were  poinble  to 
form  a durable  combination  of  the  moll  worthy 
per fon.s,  who  mould  work  together  in  removing  the 
obftacles  to  human  happinefs,  become  terrible  to 
the  wicked,  and  give  their  aid  to  ail  the  good  with- 
out di function,  and  flioukl,  by  tire  mod  powerful 
means,  fir  ft  fetter,  and  by  fettering,  leilen  vice  3 
means  which  at  the  iarne  tune  thou  id  promote  virtue, 
by  rendering  the  inclination  to  rectitude  hitherto  fo 

feeble, 
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cc  feeble,  more  powerful  and  engaging.  Would  not 
<c  fuch  an  affociation  be  a bl  effing  to  the  world  ; 

C£  But  where  are  the  proper  perfons,  the  good,  the 
cf  generous,  and  the  accomplifned,  to  be  found  3 and 
<c  how,  and  by  what  ftrong  motives,  are  they  to  be 

induced  to  engage  in  a talk  fo  vaft,  fo  inceffant,  lo 
cc  difficult,  and  fo  laborious  ? This  Affociation  muff 
*c  be  gradual.  There  are  feme  fuch  perfons  to  be 
cc  found  in  every  fociety.  Such  noble  minds  will  be 
cf  engaged  by  the  heart-warming  objedh  Thefirft  tallc 
cc  of  the  Affociation  muff  therefore  be  to  form  the 
cc  young  members.  As  thefe  multiply  and  advance., 
cc  they  become  the  apoffles  of  beneficence,  and  the 
fC  work  is  now  on  foot,  and  advances  with  a fpeed  en- 
<c  crealing  every  day.  The  flighteft  obfervation  ffiows 
cc  that  nothing  will  fo  much  contribute  to  increafe  the 
cc  zeal  cf  the  members  as  fecret  union.  Y\  e ice  with 
cc  what  keennefs  and  zeal  the  frivolous  bufinefs  cl 
“ Free  Mafonry  is  conduced,  by  perfons  knit  toge- 
“ ther  by  the  fecrecy  of  their  union.  It  is  needlefs  to 
<c  enquire  into  the  caufes  of  this  zeal  which  fecrecy 
cc  produces.  It  is  an  univerfal  fa 61,  confirmed  by  the 
u hiftory  of  every  age.  Let  this  circurcftance  of  our 

ccnftituticn  therefore  be  directed  to  this  noble  pur- 
<c  pole,  and  then  all  the  objections  urged  again  ft  it  by 
cc  jealous  tyranny  and  affrighted,  fupcrftkion  will  vanifii. 
Cf  The  order  will  thus  work  fikntly,  and  fecurely  3 
cc  and  though  the  generous  benefactors  of  the  human 
t ( race  are  thus  deprived  of  the  applaufe  cf  the  world, 
cc  they  have  the  noble  pie  a lure  of  feeing  their  work 
cc  profper  in  their  hands.” 

Such  is  the  aim,  and  fuch  are  the  hopes  of  the  Or- 
der of  the  Illuminated.  Let  us  now  fee  how  theft  were 
to  be  accomplifhed.  We  cannot  judge  with  perfeft 
certainty  of  this,  becaufe  the  account  given  of  the  con- 
flitution  of  the  Order  by  its  founder  includes  only  the 
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lowed:  degree,  and  even  this  is  liable  to  great  fufpicion. 
The  accounts  given  by  the  four  Profcffors,  even  of 
this  part  of  the  Order,  make  a very  different  impreffion 
on  the  mind,  although  they  differ  only  in  a few  parti- 


culars. 


The  only  often fiblc  members  of  the  Order  were  the 
Miner  va'is.  They  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  Lodges 
of  Free  Mahons.  A candidate  for  ad  miff  on  muff  make 
his  with  known  to  fome  Mi  nerval  j he  reports  it  to  a 
Superior,  who,  by  a channel  to  be  explained  presently, 
intimates  it  to  the  Council.  No  notice  is  farther  taken 
of  it  for  fome  time.  The  candidate  is  carefully  ob- 
lerved  in  lilence,  and  if  thought  unfit  for  the  Order, 
no  notice  is  taken  of  his  felicitation.  But  if  otherwife, 
the  candidate  receives  privately  an  invitation  to  a con- 
ference. Here  he  meets  with  a perfon  unknown  to 
him,  and,  previous  to  all  further  conference,  he  is  re- 
quired to  perufe  and  to  fign  the  following  oath  : 

c‘  I,  N.  N.  hereby  bind  myielf,  by  mine  honour 
fC  and  good  name,  forfwraring  all  mental  refervation, 
Cf  never  to  reveal,  by  hint,  word,  writing,  or  in  any 
<f  manner  whatever,  even  to  my  rrioft  trufted  friend, 
any  thing  that  fhall  now  be  laid  or  done  to  me  re- 
‘c  fpcctin.y  my  wiihedy for  reception,  and  this  whether 
<c  my  reception  fhall  follow  or  not,  I being  previoufiy 
Cf  allured  that  it  faall  contain  nothing  contrary  to  reli- 
<c  yion,  the  flare,  nor  good  manners.  I promife,  that 
<c  i fn all  make  no  intelligible  extract  from  any  papers 
cc  which  fhall  be  fhewn  me  now  or  during  my  novi- 
cc  elate.  All  this  I fwear,  as  I am,  and  as  I hope  to 
<c  conti n u e , a M an  o f FI o n o u r / ’ 

The  urbanity  of  this  protcffation  muff  agreeably 
imprek  the  mind  of  a per  Ion  who  recollects  the  dread- 
ful imprecations  which  he  made  at  his  reception  into 
the  different  ranks  of  Free  Fia 'on ry.  The  candidate 
is  then  introduced  to  an  llha.hialns  Dirigcns , whom 

perhaps 
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perhaps  he  knows,  and  is  toid  that  this  per  dan  is  to  be 
his  future  indructor.  There  is  now  prefentecl  to  the 
candidate,  what  they  call  a table,  in  which  he  writes 
his  name,  place  of  birth,  age,  rank,  place  of  refidence, 
profeffion,  and  favourite  itudies.  He  is  then  made 
to  read  feverai  articles  of  this  table.  It  contains,  i ft > 
a very  concife  account  cf  the  Order,  its  connection 
with  Free  Mafonry,  and  its  great  object,  die  promo- 
ting the  happinefs  of  mankind  by  means  of  inflruccion 
and  confirmation  in  virtuous  principles,  id , Several 

que (lions  relative  to  the  Order.  Among  thefe  are, 
<f  What  advantages  he  hopes  to  derive  from  being  a 
cc  member  ? What  he  mod  particularly  wifhes  to 
tc  learn  ? What  delicate  queflions  relative  to  the  life, 
cc  the  profpebts,  the  duties  of  man,  as  an  individual, 
cc  and  as  a citizen,  he  wifhes  to  have  particularly  dif- 
<c  cuffed  to  him  ? In  what  refpe&s  he  thinks  he  can 
iC  be  of  life  to  the  Order?  Who  are  his  an  ce  dors,  re- 
cc  lations,  friends,  correspondents,  or  enemies  ? Whom 
Cf  he  thinks  proper  performs  to  be  received  into  the 
fC  Order,  or  whom  he  thinks  unfit  for  it,  and  the  rea- 
<c  fens  for  both  opinions  ?”  To  each  of  thefe  queflions 
he  mull  give  dome  anfwer  in  Writing. 

The  Novice  and  his  Mentor  are  known  only  to  each 
other;  perhaps  nothing  more  follows  upon  this;  if 
otherwife,  the  Mentor  appoints  another  conference, 
and  begins  his  inftruflions,  by  giving  him  in  detail 
certain  portions  of  the  conilitufion,  and  of  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  the  Order.  Of  thefe  the  Novice  mud 
give  a weekly  account  in  writing.  He  mud  aifo  read, 
in  the  Mentor’s  houfe,  a book  containing  more  of  the 
inftruflions  of  the  Order;  but  he  mud  make  no  ex- 
tracts. Yet  from  this  reading  he  mud  derive  all  his 
knowledge;  and  he  mud  give  an  account  in  writing’ 
of  his  progrefs.  All  writings  received  from  his  Supe- 
riors mufc  be  returned  with  a dated  punctuality. — * 

Thefe 
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Thefe  writings  confift  chiefly  ®f  important  and  delicate 
queftions,  fuited,  either  to  the  particular  inclination, 
or  to  the  peculiar  tafce  which  the  candidate  had  difco- 
vered  in  his  lubfcriptions  of  the  articles  of  the  table, 
and  in  his  former  rtfcripts,  or  to  the  direction  which 
the  Mentor  wiihes  to  trive  to  his  thoughts. 

Enlightening  the  underftanding,  and  the  rooting  out 
of  prejudices,  are  pointed  out  to  him  as  the  principal 
talks  of  his  noviciate.  The  knowledge  of  himfelf  is 
confidered  as  preparatory  to  all  other  knowledge.  To 
difclofe  to  him,  by  means  of  the  calm  and  unbiafled 
obfervation  of  his  inftructor,  what  is  his  own  character, 
his  moft  vulnerable  fide,  either  in  refpeCt  of  temper, 
paffions,  or  prepofle {lions,  is  therefore  the  moft  efien* 
tial  fe.fi  vice  that  can  be  done  him.  For  this  purpofe 
there  is  required  of  him  forne  account  of  his  own  con- 
du6t  on  occafions  where  he  doubted  of  its  propriety; 
feme  account  of  his  friendlhips,  of  his  differences  of 
opinion,  and  of  his  conduit  on  fuch  occafions.  From 
fuch  relations  the  Suoerior  learns  his  manner  of  think- 

i 

ing  and  judging,  and  thofe  propenfities  which  require 
his  chief  attention. 


Having  made  the  candidate  acquainted  with  himfelf, 
he  is  apprifed  that  the  Order  is  not  a fpeculative,  but 
an  aftive  affbeiatien,  engaged  in  doing  good  to  others. 
The  knowledge  of  human  character  is  therefore  of  all 
others  the  moft  important.  This  is  acquired  only  by 
obfervation,  affifted  by  the  in  ft  ructions  cf  his  teacher. 
Characters  in  hiftory  are  propofed  to  him  lor  obferva- 
tion, and  his  opinion  is  required.  After  this  he  is  di- 
rected to  look  around  him,  and  to  notice  the  conduit 


of  other  men  ; and  part  of  his  weekly  referipts  muft 
con fift  of  accounts  of  all  interefting  occurrences  in  his 
neighbourhood,  whether  of  a public  or  private  nature, 
Coflfandey,  one  of  the  four  Profeffbrs,  gives  a parti- 


cular account  of  the  instructions  relating  to  this  kind 
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of  fcience.  fC  The  Novice  muft  be  attentive  tc  tri- 
?c  fles  : For  in  frivolous  occurrences  a man  is  indolent, 
iC  and  makes  no  effort  to  act  a part,  fo  that  his  real 
cc  character  is  then  adting  alone.  Nothing  will  have 
fuch  influence  with  the  Superiors  in  promoting  the 
<c  advancement  of  a candidate  as  very  copious  narra- 
<c  tions  of  this  kind,  becaufe  the  candidate,  if  pramo- 
c'  ted,  is  to  be  employed  in  an  adlive  ftation,  and  it 
cC  is  from  this  kind  of  information  only  that  the  Supe- 
cc  riors  can  judge  of  his  fltnefs.  Theie  charadleriilic 
cc  anecdotes  are  not  for  the  inftrudlion  of  the  Superi- 
ors,  who  are  men  of  long  experience,  and  familiar 
cc  with  fuch  occupation.  But  they  inform  the  Order 
concerning  the  talents  and  proficiency  of  the  young 
£C  member.  Scientific  inftrudlion,  being  connedted 
cc  by  fyftem,  is  foon  communicated,  and  may  in  ge- 
cC  neral  be  very  completely  obtained  from  the  bocks 
which  are  recommended  to  the  Novice,  and  acaui- 
u red  in  the  public  ieminaries  of  inftrudtion.  But 
cc  knowledge  of  charadler  is  more  multifarious  and 
“ more  delicate.  For  this  there  is  no  college,  and  it 
cc  muft:  therefore  require  longer  time  for  its  attainment* 
cc  Befides,  this  aftlduous  and  long  continued  ftudy  of 
cc  men,  enables  the  poflefior  of  inch  knowledge  to  adt 
cf  with  men,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  their  charadler, 
cc  to  influence  their  conduct.  For  fuch  reafons  this 
ftudy  is  continued,  and  theie  refcripts  are  required, 
fC  during  the  whole  progreis  through  the  Order,  and 
cc  attention  to  them  is  recommended  as  the  only  mean 
cf  of  advancement.  Remarks  on  Phyfiognorny  in 
thefe  narrations  are  accounted  of  confiderable  va- 
<c  lue.”  So  far  Mr.  CofTandey. 

During  all  this  trial,  which  may  laft  one,  two,  or 
three  years,  the  Novice  knows  no  perfon  of  the  Order 
but  his  own  inftrudtor,  with  whom  he  has  frequent 
meetings,  along  with  other  Minervals.  In  thefe  con- 
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verfations  he  learns  the  importance  of  the  Order,  and 
the  opportunities  he  will  afterwards  have  of  acquiring 
much  hidden  fciencc.  The  employment  of  his  un- 
known Superiors  naturally  caufes  him  to  entertain  very 
hi grh  notions  of  their  abilities  and  worth.  He  is  court- 

O 

felled  to  aim  at  a refemblance  to  them  by  getting  rid 
by  degrees  of  all  thofe  prejudices  or  prepolTdnons 
which  checked  his  own  former  progrefs 5 and  he  is  af- 
fixed in  this  endeavour  by  an  invitation  to  a correfpon- 
dence  with  them.  He  may  -add refs  his  Provincial 
Superior,  by  directing  his  letter  Soli , or  the  General 
by  Primo , or  the  Superiors  in  general  by  Quit  us  Ik  eh 
In  thefe  letters  he  may  mention  whatever  he  thinks 
conducive  to  the  advancement  of  the  Order;  he  may 
Inform  the  Superiors  how  his  inftrudtor  behaves  to 
him;  if  afiiduous.  or  rent  ilk,  indulgent  or  fevere.  The 
Superiors  are  enjoined  by  the  ft  range  ft  motives  to  con- 
vey thefe  letters  wherever  addreffed.  None  but  the 
General  and  Council  know  the  re  fill  t of  all  this;  and 
all  are  enjoined  to  keep  tbemfelvcs  and  their  proceed- 
ings unknown  to  all  the  world. 

If  three  years  of  this  Noviciate  have  elapfed  with- 
out further  notice,  the  Minerva!  mu  ft  look  for  no  fur- 
ther advancement;  he  is  found  unfit,  and  remains  a 
Free  Mai  on  of  the  ilgbefl  ciafs.  This  is  called  a Si  a 
bene. 

But  fhoukl  his  Superiors  judge  more  favourably  of 
him,  he  is  drawn  out  of  the  1 encral  rnafs  of  Free 
Mafons,  and  becomes  IllumviMius  Minor.  When  call- 
ed to  a conference  for  this  purpofe,  he  is  told  in  the 
moft  ferious  manner,  that  “ it  is  vain  for  him  to  hope 
cc  to  acquire  wifdom  by  mere  fydematic  inftrudtb  on  , 
cc  for  fuch  indmetion  the  Superiors  have  no  lcifure. 
w'c  T iie ir  duty  is  not  to  form  1 peculators,  but  active 
cc  men,  whom  they  mu  ft  immediately  employ  in  the 
cc  fervice  of  the  Order.  I It.  mu  ft  therefore  grow  wife 
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fc  and  able  entirely  by  the  unfolding  and  exertion  of 
<c  his  own  talents.  His  Superiors  have  already  difco- 
fc  vered  what  thele  are,  and  know  what  fervice  he  may 
<f  be  capable  of  rendering  the  Order,  provided  he 
“ now  heartily  acquiefces  in  being  thus  honourably 
fC  employed.  They  will  shift  him  in  bringing  his  ta- 
<c  lents  into  adiion,  and  will  place  him  in  the  fitua- 
cc  tions  m oft  favourable  for  their  exertion,  fo  that  he 
<c  may  be  qjfured  of  iuccefs.  Hitherto  he  has  been  a 
€C  mere  fcholar,  but  his  firft  ftep  farther  carries  him 
<c  into  adtion  ; he  muft  therefore  now  confider  himfeif 
S!  as  an  inftrument  in  the  hands  of  his  Superiors,  to 
<f  be  ufed  for  the  nobleft  purpofes.”  The  aim  of  the 
order  is  now  more  fully  told  him.  It  is,  in  one  fen- 
tence,  cc  to  make  of  the  human  race,  without  any 
<c  diftindtion  of  nation,  condition,  or  profcfiion,  one 
cc  good  and  happy  family. ” To  this  aim,  dcmonftra- 
bly  attainable,  every  fmaller  confide  ration  muft  give 
way.  This  may  fome  times  require  facriftces  which  no 
man  ftanding  alone  has  fortitude  to  make  ; but  which 
become  light,  and  a fource  of  the  pure  ft  enjoyment, 
when  fupported  and  encouraged  by  the  countenance 
and  co-operation  of  the  united  wile  and  and  good, 
fuch  as  are  the  Superiors  of  the  Order.  If  the  candi- 
date, warmed  by  the  alluring  picture  of  the  poflible 
happinefs  of  a virtuous  Society,  fays  that  he  is  fenfi- 
ble  of  the  propriety  of  this  procedure,  and  frill  wifhes 
to  be  of  the  Order,  he  is  required  to  ftgn  the  following 
obi  igation. 

“ I,  N.  N.  proteft  before  you,  the  worthy  Pleni- 
<c  potentiary  of  the  venerable  Order  into  which  I wifh 
<c  to  be  admitted,  that  I acknowledge  my  natural 
tc  weak  11  els  and  inability,  and  that  I,  with  all  my  pof- 
cf  ft  Ikons,  rank,  honours,  and  titles  which  I hold  in 
fC  political  fucietyi  am,  at  bottom,  only  a man;  1 
tc  can  enjoy  thele  tilings  only  throng  it  my  tel  low- men, 
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“ arid  through  them  alfo  I may  loie  them.  The  ap~ 
<c  probation  and  conflderation  of  my  fellow-men  are 
f£  indifpenfably  neceflary,  and  I mule  try  to  maintain 
C£  them  by  all  my  talents.  Thefe  I will  never  ufe  to 
“ the  prejudice  of  univerfal  good,  but  will  oppofe, 
C£  with  all  my  might,  the  enemies  of  the  human  race, 
and  of  political  fociety.  I will  embrace  every  op- 
cc  portunity  of  faving  mankind,  by  improving  my  un- 
cc  derftanding  and  my  affedions,  and  by  imparting  all 
cc  important  knowledge,  as  the  good  and  ftatutes  of 
<c  this  Order  require  of  me.  I bind  myfelf  to  perpe- 
c:  tual  filence  and  unfhaken  loyalty  and  fubmiflion  to 
cc  the  Order,  in  the  perfons  of  my  Superiors ; here 
<c  making  a faithful  and  complete  furrender  of  my  pri- 
‘c  vate  judgment,  my  own  will,  and  every  narrow- 
minded  employment  of  my  power  and  influence.  I 
<c  pledge  myfelf  to  account  the  good  of  the  Order  as 
cc  my  own,  and  am  ready  to  ferve  it  with  my  fortune, 
cc  my  honour,  and  my  blood.  Should  I,  through 
<c  orniffion,  neglect,  paflion,  or  wicknednefs,  behave 
<c  contrary  to  this  good  of  the  Order,  I Tubjedt  my- 
<c  felf  to  what  reproof  or  punifhment  my  Superiors 
<c  {hall  enjoin.  The  friends  and  enemies  of  the  Order 
fli all  be  my  friends  and  enemies  ; and  with  refpedt 
iC  to  both  I will  condudt  myfelf  as  directed  by  the  Or- 
der,  and  am  ready,  in  every  lawful  way,  to  devote 
myfelf  to  its  increafe  and  promotion,  and  thereinto 
i(  employ  all  my  ability.  All  this  I promife,  and  pro- 
u cell,  without  f he  ret  refervation,  according  to  the 
<c  intention  of  the  Society  which  require  from  me  this 
“ engagement.  This  I do  as  I am,  and  as  I hope  to 
<c  continue,  a Man  of  Honour.” 

A drawn  fword  is  then  pointed  at  his  breaft,  and  he 
is  afked,  Will  you  be  obedient  to  the  commands  of 
your  Superiors  ? He  is  threatened  with  unavoidable 
vengeance,  from  which  no  potentate  can  defend  him, 
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if  he  fhould  ever  betray  the  Order.  He  is  then  a Iked, 
i.  What  aim  does  he  wilh  the  Order  to  have  ? 2.  What 
means  he  would  choofe  to  advance  this  aim  ? 3.  Whom 
he  wifhcs  to  keep  out  of  the  Order  r 4.  What  iubjcdts 
he  wifhes  not  to  be  di  feu  fifed  in  it  ? 

Our  candidate  is  now  Illumin atus  Minor,*-  Jt  is 
needlefs  to  narrate  the  mummery  of  reception,  and  it 
is  enough  to  fay,  that  it  nearly  refembles  that  of  the 
Mcjonic  Chrjalier  du  So  lei l,  known  to  every  one  much 
converfant  in  Mafonry.  Weifnaupt’s  preparatory  dif- 
courie  of  reception  is  a piece  of  good  compofieion, 
v/hether  con  fide  red  as  argumentative,  (from  topics  in- 
deed,  that  are  very  gratuitous  and  fanciful,)  or  as  a 
fpecimen  of  that  declamation  which  was  fo  much  prac- 
tifed  by  Libanius  and  the  other  Sophilts,  and  it  gives 
a diltindt  and  captivating  account  of  the  pro  felled  aim 
of  the  Order. 

The  Illuminatus  Minor  learns  a good  deal  more  of  the 
Order,  but  by  very  fparing  m oriel 5,  under  the  fame 
inftrudtor.  The  talk  has  now  become  more  delicate 
and  difficult.  The  chief  part  of  it  is  the  rooting  out 
of  prejudices  in  politics  and  religion;  and  Weilhaupt 
has  Hi  own  much  addrefs  in  the  method  which  he  has 
employed.  Not  the  moll  hurtful,  but  the  moll  eafily 
refuted  were  the  firft  fubjects  of  difeuffion,  fo  that  the 
pupil  gets  into  the  habits  of  victory  ; and  his  reverence 
for  the  fvftems  of  either  kind  is  diminished  when  they 
are  found  to  have  harboured  fuch  untenable  opinions* 
The  proceedings  in  the  Ecledtic  Lodges  of  Mafonry, 
and  the  harangues  of  the  Brotner  Orators,  teemed 
with  the  boldeft  fentiments  both  in  politics  and  reli- 
gion. Enlightening,  and  the  triumph  of  reafon,  had 
been  the  ton  of  the  country  for  fome  time  paft,  and 
every  inllitution,  civil  and  religious,  had  been  the  fub- 
jedt  of  the  moll  free  criticifm.  Above  all,  the  Cofmo- 
politifm,  imported  from  France,  where  it  had  been 
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the  favourite  topic  of  the  enthufiaftical  ceconomifts, 
was  now  become  a general  theme  of  difcuffion  in  all  fo- 
oleries that  had  any  pretenfions  to  cultivation.  It  was 
a fubjedt  of  eafy  and  agreeable  declamation  ; and  the 
Literati  found  in  it  a fubjedt  admirably  fitted  for  (hew- 
ing their  talents,  and  ingratiating  themfelves  with  the 
young  men  of  fortune,  whole  minds,  unfufpicioys  as 
yet  and  generous,  were  tired  with  the  fair  profpedls  fet 
before  them  of  univerfal  and  attainable  happinefs.  And 
the  pupils  of  the  Illuminati  were  ftili  more  warmed  by 
the  thought  that  they  were  to  be  the  happy  inftruments 
of  accomplifhing  all  this.  And  though  the  dodtrines 
of  univerfal  liberty  and  equality,  as  imprefcriptible 
rights  of  man,  might  fometimes  1 turtle  thofe  who  pof- 
ftffed  the  advantage  of  fortune,  there  were  thoufands 
of  younger  Tons,  and  of  men  of  talents  without  for- 
tune, to  whom  thefe  were  agreeable  founds.  And 
v/e  mufi  particularly  obferve,  that  thofe  who  were 
now  the  pupils  were  a fet  or  picked  fubjedts,  whole 
characters  and  peculiar  biafes  were  well  known  by 
their  conduct  during  their  noviciate  as  Minervals. 
They  were  therefore  fuch  as,  in  all  probability,  would 
net  boggle  at  very  free  fenriments.  We  might  rather 
expect  a partiality  to  dodtrines  which  removed  fome 
reftraints  which  formerly  checked  them  in  the  indul- 
gence of  youthful  pafuons.  Their  infirudtors,  who 
have  thus  relieved  their  minds  from  leveral  anxious 
thoughts,  mud  appear  men  of  fuperior  minds.  This 
was  a notion  molt  carefully  inculcated ; and  they 
could  fee  nothing  to  contradict  it  ; for,  except  their 
own  Mentor,  they  knew  none  ; they  heard  of  Supe- 
riors cf  different,  ranks,  but  never  faW  them ; and  the 
fame  mode  of  inferudtion  that  was  p racti fed  during 
their  noviciate  was  Hill  retained.  More  particulars  of 
the  Order  were  fiowly  unfolded  to  them,  and  they  were 
taught  that  their  Superiors  wcie  men  of  diftinguifhect 
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talents,  and  were  Superiors  for  this  reafon  alone.  They 
were  taught,  that  the  great  opportunities  which  the 
Superiors  had  lor  abler  vat  ion,  and  their  habits  or  con- 
tinually occupying  their  thoughts  with  the  great  ob- 
jects of  this  Order,  had  enlarged  their  views,  even 
far  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  nations  and  kingdoms, 
which  they  hoped  would  one  day  coale  ice  into  one 
great  Society,  where  confideration  would  attach  to  ta- 
lents and  worth  alone,  and  that  pre-eminence  in  thef| 
would  be  invariably  attended  with  ail  the  enjoyments 


of  influence  and  power.  And  they  were  told  that 
they  would  gradually  become  acquainted  with  thefe 
great  and  venerable  Characters,  as  they  advanced  in 
the  Order.  In  earned:  of  this,  they  were  made  ac- 
quainted with  one  or  two  Superiors,  and  with  Se- 
veral Illuminati  of  their  own  rank.  Alfo,  to  whet 
their  zeal,  they  are  now  made  infcruclors  of  one  or 
two  Minervals,  and  report  their  prog  re  Is  to  their  Su- 
periors. They  are  given  to  underhand  that  nothing 
can  fo  much  recommend  them  as  the  fuccefs  with 
which  they  perform  this  table,  I:  is  declared  to  be 
the  beft  evidence  of  their  ufefulnei's  in  the  ere  at  ue- 


flgns  of  the  Order. 

The  b ale f u 1 e fle cl s o f ge n e r a 1 fu p er fl it i c n , a n d e v e n 
of  any  peculiar  religious  prepoflefhon,  are  now  ilrong* 
ly  inculcated,  and  the  dilccrnmtnt  of  the  pupils  in 
thefe  matters  is  learned  by  quell  ions  which  are  given 
them  from  time  to  time  to  difeufs.  Thefe  arc  mana- 
ged with  delicacy  and  circumfpeclion,  that  the  timid 
may  not  be  alarmed.  In  like  manner,  the  political 
doctrines  of  the  Order  are  inculcated  with  the  utmok 
caution.  After  the  mind  of  the  pupil  has  been  warm- 
ed by  the  pi  <51  tires  of  uni  venal  happiSefs,  and  convin- 
ced that  it  is  a pollible  thing  to  unit 
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tants  of  the  earth  in  one  meat  locirtv  ; and  Acer  it 
has  been  made  out,  in  kune  meafure  to  the  iatisAction 
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of  the  pupil,  that  a great  addition  ol  happinefs  would 
be  gained  by  the  abolition  of  national  diftindtions  and 
animofuics ; it  may  frequently  be  no  hard  talk  to  make 
him  think  that  patriotifm  is  a narrow-minded  monopo- 
liiing  fentimc-nt,  and  even  incompatible  with  the  more 
enlarged  views  of  the  Order ; namely,  the  uniting  the 
whole  human  race  into  one  great  and  happy  fociety. 
Princes  are  a chief  feature  of  national  diftindtion. 
Princes,  therefore,  may  now  be  fafely  reprefented  as 
unneedfary.  If  lb,  loyalty  to  Princes  lofes  much  of 
its  lac  red  characler ; and  the  fo  frequent  enforcing  of 
it  in  our  common  political  difbuffions  may  now  be  ea- 
fdy  made  to  appear  a felfifn  maxim  of  rulers,  by  which 
they  may  more  eafily  er.flave  the  people ; and  thus,  it 
may  at  iaft  appear,  that  religion,  the  love  of  our  par- 
tic ul ar  country,  and  loyalty  to  our  Prince,  fhould  be 
refilled,  if,  by  thefc  partial  or  narrow  views,  we  pre- 
vent the  accompli  foment  of  that  Cofmo-political  hap- 
pinefs which  is  continually  held  forth  as  the  great  ob- 
jedt  of  the  Order,  it  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  the 
terms  of  devotion  to  tiie  Order,  which  are  inferted  in 
the  oath  of  adrniffion,  are  now  explained*  The  au- 
thority of  the  ruling  powers  is  therefore  repreiented  as 
of  inferior  moral  weight  to  that  of  the  Order.  <c  Thefe 
*c  powers  are  defpots,  when  they  do  not  conduct  them- 
lelves  by  its  principles  j and  it  is  therefore  our  duty 
cf  to  furround  them  with  its  members,  fo  that  the 
<c  profane  may  have  no  accels  to  them.  Thus  we  are 
able  molt  powerfully  to  promote  its  interefls.  If 
any  perfon  is  more  difpofed  to  liflen  to  Princes 
<c  than  to  the ‘Order,  he  is  not  fit  for  it,  and  muff  rife 
Iso  higher#  We  muft  do  our  utmoft  to  procure  the 
<f  advancement  of  Illuminati  into  all  important  civil 
Cf  offices.” 

Accordingly  the  Order  laboured  in  this  with  great 
zeal  and  fticcefs.  A correspondence  was  difeovered, 
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in  which  it  is  plain,  that  by  their  influence,  one  of  the 
greateft  ecclefiaftical  dignities  was  filled  up  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  right  and  authority  of  the  Arch bi [hop  of 
Spire,  who  is  there  rep  relented  as  a tyrannical  and  bi- 
goted pried:.  They  contrived  to  place  their  Members 
as  tutors  to  the  youth  of  diftin&ion.  One  of  them, 
Baron  Leuchtfenring,  took  the  charge  of  a young 
prince  without  any  lalary.  They  infinuated  themfelves 
into  all  public  offices,  and  particularly  into  courts  of 
juflice.  In  like  manner,  the  chairs  in  the  Univerlity 
of  Ingolftadt  were  (with  only  two  exceptions)  occupied 
by  Illuminati.  “ Rulers  who  are  members  mid  be 
“ promoted  through  the  ranks  of  the  Order  only  in 
cc  proportion  as  they  acknowledge  the  goodnefs  of  its 
cc  great  object,  and  manner  of  procedure.  Its  object 
“ may  be  laid  to  be  the  checking  the  tyranny  of 
cc  princes,  nobles,  and  pr  lefts,  and  efrabiiifiiug  an 
cc  univerfal  equality  of  condition  and  of  religion.” 
The  pupil  is  now  informed,  ££  that  Inch  a religion  is 
f£  contained  in  the  Order,  is  the  perfection  of  Chrif- 
<c  tianity,  and  will  be  imparted  to  him  in  due  time.” 
Thefe  and  other  principles  and  maxims  of  the  Or- 
der are  partly  communicated  by  the  verbal  inimMion 
of  the  Mentor,  partly  by  writings,  which  mint  be 
pundtually  returned,  and  partly  read  by  the  pupil  at 
the  Mentor’s  houle,  (but  without  taking  extracts,) 
in  fuch  portions  as  he  : h all  direct.  The  reicripts  by 
the  pupil  mult  contain  diiculfions  on  thefe  fubjects, 
and  anecdotes  and  defcriptions  of  living  characters ; 
and  thefe  mult  be  zc aloud y continued,  as  the  chief 
mean  of  advancement.  All  this  while  the  pupil  knows 
only  his  Mentor,  the  Minervals,  and  a few  others  of 
his  own  rank.  All  mention  of  degrees,  or  other  bu- 
finefs  of  the  Order,  mult  be  carefully  avoided,  even 
in  the  meetings  with  other  members : £C  For  the  Qr- 
(C  der  wifhes  to  be  fee  ret,  and  to  work  in  iilcnce;  for 

£C  thus 
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fc  thus  it  is  better  fee u red  from  the  cpprefTion  cf  the 
cc  ruling  powers,  end  becaufc  this  fecrecy  gives  a 
cc  greater  zeft  to  the  whole.” 

This  fhort  account  of  the  Noviciate ’,  and  of  the 
lowed  clafs  of  Illuminati,;  is  all  we  can  get  from  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Weiihaupt.  The  higher  degrees 
were  not  pubiiilied  by  him.  Many  circumftances  ap- 
pear fufpicioiis,  are  certainly  fufceptible  of  different 
turns,  and  may  eafily  be  pufhed  to  very  dangerous 
extremes.  The  accounts  given  by  the  four  prorcffbrs 
confirm  thefe  lufpicions.  They  declare  upon  oath, 
that  they  make  ail  thefe  accuiations  in  ccniequcnce  of 
what  they  heard  in  the  meetings,  and  of  what  they 
knew  of  the  Higher  Orders. 

But  fince  the  time  of  the  fupprefiion  by  the  Eledtor, 
dilcoveries  have  been  made  which  throw  great  light 
on  the  fubjedt,  A colledtion  of  original  papers  and 
correfpondence  was  found  by  learchmg  the  houfe  of 
one  Zwack  (a  Member)  in  1786.  The  following 
year  a much  larger  colkdlion  was  found  at  the  houfe 
of  Baron  Baifus ; and  fince  that  time  Baron  Knigge, 
the  mo  ft  active  Member  next  to  Vv  endian  pt,  published 
an  account  of  fome  of  the  higher  degrees,  which  had 
been  formed  by  himfelf.  A long  while  after  this  were 
publifhed,  Neuefts  Arbeitimg  des  Spartcuus  und  Philo  in 
der  Illuminaten  Or  den , and  Hchere  Grader  des  Ilium.  Or- 
ders. Thefe  two  works  give  an  account  of  the  whole 
kcret  conflitution  of  the  Order,  its  various  degrees, 
the  manner  of  conferring;  them,  the  inftrudtions  to  the 
intrants,  and  an  explanation  of  the  connection  of  the 
Order  with  Free  Mafonry,  and  a critical  hiftory.  We 
fhall  give  fome  extracts  from  fuch  of  thefe  as  have 
been  publifhed. 

W eifhaupt  was  the  founder  in  1776.  In  1778  the 
number  of  Members  was  confiderably  increafed,  and 
the  Order  was  fully  eftablifhed.  The  Members  took 
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antique  names.  Thus  Weifhanpt  took  the  name  of 
Spartacus,  the  man  who  headed  the  infurredtion  of 
Haves,  which  in  Pompey  s time  kept  Rome  in  terror 
and  uproar  for  three  years.  Zwack  was  called  Cato. 
Knimm  was  Philo.  Baflus  was  Hannibal.  Hertel 

DO 

was  Marius.  Marquis  Coniianza  was  Diomedes. — 
Nicolai,  an  eminent  and  learned  bookleller  in  Berlin, 
and  author  of  feveral  works  of  reputation,  took  the 
name  of  Lucian,  the  great  1 coffer  at  all  religion.  An- 
other was  Mahomet,  &c.  It  is  remarkable,  that  ex- 
cept Cato  and  Socrates,  we  have  not  a name  of  any 
ancient  who  was  eminent  as  a teacher  and  pradtifer  of 
virtue.  On  the  contrary,  they  feem  to  have  affected 
the  characters  of  the  free-thinkers  and  turbulent  fpirits 
cf  antiquity.  In  the'  fame  manner  they  gave  ancient 
names  to  the  cities  and  countries  of  Europe.  Munich 
was  Athens,  Vienna  was  Rome,  &c. 


Sparta cus  to  Cato , Feb,  6,  1778. 


tc  Men  but  eft  de  faire  valoir  la  raifon . As  a fubor- 
(C  dinate  object  I fhall  endeavour  to  gain  fecurity  to 
<f  ourfclves:,  a backing  in  cafe  of  misfortunes,  and  af- 
<c  fi dance  from  without.  I fhall  therefore  prefs  the 
cultivation  of  fcience,  elpecially  fuch  fciences  as 
may  have  an  influence  on  our  reception  in  the  world, 
and  may  ferve  to  remove  ob hades  cut  of  the  way. 
We  have  to  druggie  with  pedantry,  with  intole- 
rance, with  divines  and  flatefmen,  and  above  all, 
princes  and  pricks  are  in  cm  way.  Men  are  unfit 
as  they  are,  and  muft  Oe  formed  ; each  clafs  muff 
cc  be  the  fchool  of  trial  for  the  next.  This  will  be  te- 
<c  dious,  becaufe  it  is  hazardous.  In  the  lafc  clafies  I 
propole  academics  |nder  the  direction  of  the  Order. 
This  will  fecure  us  the  adherence  of  the  Literati. 

<f  Science 
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Science  ihall  here  be  the  lure.  Only  thofe  who  are 
affuredly  proper  fubje&s  fhail  be  picked  out  from 
among  the  inferior  dalles  for  the  higher  mylleries, 
which  contain  the  firft  principles  and  means  of  pro- 
moting a happy  life.  No  reiigionifl  muft,  on  any 
account,  be  admitted  into  thefc  : For  here  we  work 
at  the  difco-vefy  and  extirpation  of  fuperPcition  and 
prejudices.  '1  he  inllruciions  fhail  be  fo  conducted 
tiiat  each  Ik  ail  difclofe  what  he  thinks  he  conceals 
within  his  own  b re  alt,  what  are  his  ruling  propenfi- 
ties  and  pallions,  and  how  far  he  has  advanced  in 
the  command  of  himfelf.  This  will  anfwer  all  the 
purpofcs  of  auricular  confefilon.  And,  in  particu- 
lar, every  pei  fon  Ihall  be  made  a fpy  on  another 
and  on  all  around  him.  Nothing  can  efcape  our 
fight  $ by  thefe  means  we  fhail  readily  difcover  who 
are  contented,  and  receive  with  relifh  the  peculiar 
itate-doflrines  and  religious  opinions  that  are  laid 
before  them  ; and,  at  la  ft,  the  truft- worthy  alone 
will  be  admitted  to  a participation  of  the  whole 
maxims  and  political  con  dilution  of  the  Order.  In 
a council  compoled  of  fuch  members  we  fhail  labour 
at  the  contrivance  of  means  to  drive  by  degrees  the 
enemies  of  reafon  and  of  humanity  out  of  the  world, 
and  to  eftablifh  a peculiar  morality  and  religion  fit- 
ted for  the  great  Society  of  Mankind. 

<c  But  this  is  a tickiiih  prop: 6:,  and  requires  the  ut- 
mofl  c ire  urn  fp  eel  ion.  The  iqueamim  will  dart  at 
the  fight  of  religious  or  political  novelties ; and 
they  muff  be  prepared  for  them.  We  mull  be  par- 
ticularly careful  about  the  books  which  we  recom- 
mend , I fhail  confine  them  at  fir fl  to  moralifls  and 
reafoning  hiflorians.  This  will  prepare  for  a patient 
reception,  in  the  higher  chiles,  of  works  of  a bolder 
flight,  Inch  as  U obi  net’s  Syfteme  Jc  la  Nature — Pcli - 
tique  haturelle — PLiLfiphie  de  la  Nature — Syfteme  So - 
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cc  rial — The  writings  of  Mirabaud,  Szc.  Helvetius 
£C  is  fit  only  for  the  itrongeft  itomachs.  It  any  one 
tc  has  a copy  already,  neither  praise  nor  find  fault  with 
cc  him.  Say  nothing  on  fuch  fubjects  to  intrants,  for 
££  we  don’t  know  how  they  will  be  received — tolks  are 
£f  not  yet  prepared.  Maniil,  an  excellent  man,  nude 
£C  be  dealt  with.  His  ftomach,  which  cannot  vet  di- 
tc  gelt  fuch  Strong  food,  mult  acquire  a better  tone. 
u The  allegory  on  which  I am  to  found  the  myFieries 
<c  of  the  Higher  Orders  is  the  jire-worjhip  of  the  Magi, 
££  W e mu  ft  have  feme  worfhip,  and  none  is  lb  ap  polite. 
££  Lei1  there  be  light,  and  there  shall  ee 
<£  light.  This  is  my  motto,  and  is  my  fundamental 
<c  principle.  The  degrees  will  be  Feurr  Orderly  Parjcn 
£C  Or  den*  ; all  vrry  pi  acti  cable.  In  the  com  rfe  through 
££  thefe  there  will  be  no  sta  bene  (this  is  the  anfwer 
££  given  to  one  who  folicits  preferment,  and  is  re  fu  fed)  . 
££  For  I engage  that  none  i In  a 1 1 enter  this  clais  who  has 
cc  not  laid  afide  his  prejudices.  No  man  is  lit  for  our 
cc  Order  who  is  not  a Brutus  or  a Catiline,  and  is  not 
££  ready  to  go  every  length.-—  Fell  me  how  you  like 
£C  this  V3 


Spariacus  to  Cato , March  1778, 

f£  To  collect  11  npubii fned  works,  and  information 
,c  from  the  archives  of  States,  will  be  a moll  ule  ful  fer- 
££  vice.  We  Ilia  11  be  able  to  Slow  in  a very  ridiculous 
<c  light  the  claims  of  ourdefpots.  Marius  (keeper  of 
££  the  archives  of  the  Electorate)  has  ferreted  out  a no- 
t:  ble  document,  which  we  have  got.  He  makes  it, 
l(  forfooth,  a cafe  of  confcience— how  filly  that- — fince 

* This  is  evidently  the  MjyTfre  du  Mithras  mentioned  by  Bnrrueh 
in  his  Hiftory  of  jacobiniim,  and  had  been  carried  into  France  by 
Bede  and  B niche. 
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“ only  that  is  fin  which  is  ultimately  productive  of  mif- 
fC  chief.  In  this  calc,  where  the  advantage  far  exceeds 
tc  the  hurt*  it  is  meritorious  virtue.  It  will  do  more 
l<  good  in  our  hands  than  by  remaining  for  icoo  years 
<c  on  the  dully  lhdf.” 

There  was  found  in  the  hand-writing  of  Zwack  a 
project  for  a Sifterhood*  in  fubferviency  to  the  defigns 
of  the  Illuminati.  In  it  are  the  following  paflages  : 
c<  It  will  be  of  great  lervice,  and  procure  us  both 
<c  much  information  and  money  > and  will  l'uit  charm-* 
ihgly  the  take  of  many  of  our  trued:  members,  who 
u are  lovers  of  the  fex.  It  fhould  confifl  of  twoclalfes, 
et  the  virtuous  and  the  freer  hearted  (i.  e.  thofe  who 
fly  out  of  the  common  track  of  prudifn  manners)  ; 
they  rauft  not  know  of  each  other,  and  mull  be  un- 
ec  der  the  direction  of  men,  but  without  knowing  it. 
<c  Proper  books  mull  be  put  into  their  hands,  and  fuch 
<c  (but  fecretly)  as  are  flattering  to  their  paflions.” 
There  are,  in  the  lame  hand-writing,  Defcriptien  of 
a ftrong  box,  which,  if  forced  open,  lh  all  blow  up  and 
deiiroy  its  contents — Several  receipts  for  procuring 
abortion — A compofition  which  blinds  or  kills  when 
ipurted  in  the  face- — A fneet,  containing  a receipt  for 
Sympathetic  ink — Tea  for  procuring  abortion — Herlne 
quae  hcibent  quahtatem  dele  ter  earn — A method  for  filling 
a bed-chamber  with peitilential  vapours — How  to  take 
off  impreflions  of  feals,  fo  as  to  life  them  afterwards  as 
feals — -A  collection  of  fome  hundreds  of  Inch  imprel- 
fions,  with  a lift  of  their  owners,  princes,  nobles, 
clergymen,  merchants,  &c. — A receipt  ad  excitandum 
furcrem  uterinum, — Amanufcript  in  titled,  cc  Better  than 
Horns.”  It  was  afterwards  printed  and  diftributed  at 
Leipzig  fair,  and  is  an  attack  and  bitter  fatire  on  all  re- 
ligion. This  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  Ajax.  As  alfo  a 
diflertation  mi  filicide. — N.  B.  His  filler-in-law  threw  her- 
felf  from  the  top  of  a tower.  There  was  alfo  a fet  of 
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portraits,  or  characters  of  eighty-five  ladies  in  Munich ; 
with  recommendations  of  fome  of  them  for  members 
of  a Lodge  of  Sifter  Illuminates  ; alfo  injunctions  to  all 
the  Superiors  to  learn  to  write  with  both  hands  ; and 
chat  they  fliould  tile  more  than  one  cypher. 

Immediately  after  the  publication  of  thefe  writings* 
many  defences  appeared.  It  was  laid  that  the  dread- 
ful medical  apparatus  were  with  propriety  in  the  hands 
of  Counfellor  Zwack,  who  was  a judge  of  a criminal 
court,  and  whole  duty  it  was  therefore  to  know  fuch 

things.  The  fame  excufe  was  offered  for  the  collec- 
ts 

tion  of  feals  ; but  how  came  thefe  things  to  be  put  up 
with  papers  of  the  Illuminati,  and  to  be  in  the  hand- 
writing  of  one  of  that  Order?  Weilhaupt  fays,  a Thefe 
£4  things  were  not  carried  into  effect — only  fooken  oft 
<£  and  are  juftiriable  when  taken  in  proper  connec- 
4C  tion/’  This  however  he  has  not  pointed  out;  but 
he  appeals  to  the  account  of  the  Order,  which  he  had 
publifhed  at  Regenfburg,  and  in  which  neither  thefe 
things  are  to  be  found,  nor  any  poffibility  of  a con- 
nection by  which  they  may  be  jo fid fled.  cc  All  men,’ 5 

fays  he,  fC  are  ftibject  to  errors,  and  the  beft  man  is  he 
(C  who  beft  conceals  them.  I have  never  been  guilty 
cc  of  any  fuch  vices  or  follies  : for  proof,  I appeal  to 
<£  the  whole  tenor  of  my  life,  which  my  reputation, 
<c  and  my  ftruggles  with  ho  (tile  cabals,  had  brought 
“ completely  into  public  view  long  before  the  inftitu- 
tc  tion  of  this  Order,  without  abating  any  thing  of  that 
cc  flattering  regard  which  was  paid  to  me  by  the  flrft 
perfons  of  my  country  and  its  neighbourhood;  a re- 
£C  gard  well  evinced  by  .their  confidence  in  me  as  the 
cc  beft  inftrtftftor  of  their  children.”  In  lome  of  his 
private  letters,  we  learn  the  means  which  he  employed 
to  acquire  this  influence  among  the  youth,  and  they 
are  fuch  as  could  not  fail.  But  we  m lift  not  anticipate. 
£C  It  is  well  known  -that  I have  made  the  chair  which  I 
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<c  occupied  in  the  uni verfi ty  of  In  go!  ft  ad  t,  the  refort 
cc  of  the  fir  ft  ciafs  of  the  German  youth  5 whereas  for- 
£C  merly  it  had  only  brought  round  it  the  low-born 
<c  practitioners  in  the  courts  of  law.  I have  gone 
cc  through  the  whole  circle  of  human  enquiry.  I have 
fc  exorcifcd  fpirits — railed  ghofts — difeovered  trea- 
f c fu  re  s — i n te  r rogate  d the  Cabal  a — baits  Loto  g ejplelt — -I 
ft  have  never  tranfmuted  metals/’ — (A  very  pretty 
and  refpeClable  circle  indeed,  and  wl  at  ,vuigar  fpirits 
would  fearcely  have  included  within  the  pale  of  their 
curiofity*) — cc  The  Tenor  of  my  life  has  been  the  op- 
police  of  every  thing  that  is  vile  5 and  no  man  can 
cc  lay  any  fuch  thing  to  my  charge.  1 have  rcafon  to 
fC  rejoice  that  thefe  writings  have  appeared  ; they  are  a 
fiC  vindication  of  the  Order  and  of  my  conduct.  I can 
£C  and  muft  declare  to  God,  and  I do  it  now  in  the 
<c  moft  foiemn  manner,  that  in  my  whole  life  I never 
ci  faw  or  heard  of  the  fo  much  condemned  feertt  wri- 
(C  tings;  and  in  particular,  relpecting  thefe  abominal 
<c  ble  means,  fuch  as  pollening,  abortion,  &c.  was  it 
6C  ever  known  to  me  in  any  cafe,  that  any  of  mv  friends 
c£  or  acquaintances  ever  even  thought  of  them,  advif- 
£C  ed  them,  or  made  any  me  offshem.  I was  indeed 
(C  always  a fehemer  and  projector,  but  never  could  en- 
cc  gage  much  in  detail.  My  general  plan  is  good, 
£i  though  in  the  detail  there  may  be  faults.  I had  my- 
£f  fell"  to  form.  In  another  fittiation,  and  in  an  active 
lC  feat  ion  in  life,  1 fhould  have  been  keenly  occupied, 
tf  and  the  founding-  an  Order  would  never  have  come 
into  my  head,  riot  I would  have  executed  much 
ci  greater  thin  op,  had  not  government  always  oppofed 
£C  rny  exertions,  and  placed  others  in  the  fituations 
*£  which  fuited  my  talents.  It  was  the  full  conviction 
u of  tins  and  of  what  could  be  done,  if  every  man  were 
rt  placed  in  the  office  for  wlfich  he  was  fitted  by  nature 
■c  and  a proper  education,  which  li§jft  fuggefted  to  me 

<c  the. 
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cc  the  plan  of  Illumination.’'  Surely  Mr.  Weifhaupt 
had  a very  ferious  charge,  the  education  of  youth  ; and 
his  encouragement  in  that  charge  was  the  mod  flatter- 
ing that  an  lihiminatus  could  wifn  for  1 becaule  he  had 
brought  round  him  the  youth  whofe  influence  in  ib- 
ciety  was  the  greateft,  and  who  would  mod  of  ail  con- 
tribute to  the  diffuflng  good  principles,  and  exciting  to 
trood  conduct  through  the  whole  date.  c<  I did  not.’7 
lays  he,  cc  bring  deilrn  into  Bavaria  more  than  into 
tc  Rome.  I found  it  here,  in  great  vigour,  more  a- 
“ bounding  than  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  Proteftant 
ff  dates.  I am  proud  to  be  known  to  the  world  as 
<c  the  founder  of  the  Order  oi  Illuminati ; and  I repeat 
cc  my  wild  to  have  for  my  epitaph, 

cc  Hie fitus  eft  PhiCthcn , curnis  anriga faierni , 

Cc  ft) item  ft  non  tenuity  m (ignis  t&nen  excidit  atftsP 

The  fecond  difeovery  of  fecret  correfpondence  at 
Sandcrfdonr,  the  feat  of  Baron  Batz,  (Plannibal,)  con- 
tains dill  more  interefring  facts. 


Spariacus  to  Cato . 


tc  What  Hi  all  I do  ? I am  deprived  of  all  help.  So- 
£t  crates,  who  would  in  fid  on  being  a man  of  conic - 
<c  quence  among  us,  and  is  really  a man  of  talents, 
5*i  anti  of  a right  zvey  if  thinking  4 is  eternally  be  fat  ted. 
Augudus  is  in  the  word  edimation  imaginable.  Al- 


cibiades  fits  the  day  long  with  the  vintner’s  pretty 
tc  wife,  and  there  he  fighs  and  pines.  A few  days 
ago,  at  Coriuth,  Tiberius  attempted  to  ravifh  the 
cc  wire  oi  ])•  mocides,  and  her  huf bind  came  in  upon 
•c  them.  Good  heavens  ! what  Areopagitc?  I have  got. 

Vv  hen  the  worthy  man  Marcus  Aurelius  comes  to 
Cf  Athens  ( Munich  A what  will  he  think  ? What  a 
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<c  meeting  of  diiTolute,  immoral  wretches,  whoremaf- 
<c  ters,  liars,  bankrupts,  braggarts,  and  vain  tools ! 
cc  When  he  fees  all  this,  what  will  he  think  r He  will 
be  a Ik  a meet  to  enter  into  an  Afibciation,7>  (obferve 
Reader,  that  Spirtacus  writes  this  in  Augufl  178;  , in 
the  very  time  that  he  would  have  murdered  Cato's  lif- 
ter. , as  we  fhall  fee.)  cc  where  the  chiefs  raife  the 
<c  higheft  expectations,  and  exhibit  fuch  wretched  ex- 
fC  am  pies  ; and  ail  this  from  kit-will,  from  fenfuality. 
iC  Am  I not  in  the  right — that  this  man — that  any 
cc  fuch  worthy  man — whole  name  alone  would  give  us 
<f  the  felection  of  ail  Germany,  will  declare  that  the 
c(  whole  province  of  Grecia,  (Bavaria,)  innocent  and 
6C  guilty,  mult  be  excluded.  I tell  you,  we  may  du- 
cc  dy,  and  write,  and  toil  till  death.  We  may  Lcri- 
<c  fice  to  the  Order,  our  health,  our  fortune,  and  our 
reputation,  (alas,  the  lofs  :)  and  thefe  Lords,  fol- 
cc  lowing  their  own  pleafures,  will  whore,  cheat,  (leal, 
cc  and  drive  oa  like  fhamelefs  ralcals ; and  yet  muft 
£C  be  Arecfagit&y  and  interfere  in  every  thing.  In- 
cc  deed,  my  cleared  friend,  we  have  only  enflaved 
tc  ourielves.” 

In  another  part  of  this  fine  correfpondence,  Dio- 
medes  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  intercept  a Q^L. 
(Quibus  Licet:)  in  which  it  is  laid,  and  fupported  by 
proofs,  that  Cato  had  received  250  florins  as  a bribe 
for  his  fentence  in  his  capacity  of  a judge  in  a criminal 
court  (the  end  had  furely  fan  (dined  the  means.)  In 
another,  a Minerval  complains  of  his  Mentor  for  hav- 
ing by  lies  occafioned  the  difmifTion  of  a phyheian 
from  a family,  by  which  the  Mentor  obtained,  in  the 
lame  capacity,  the  cuftom  of  the  houfe  and  free  accefs, 
which  favour  he  repaid  by  debauching  the  wife ; and 
he  prays  to  be  informed  whether  he  may  not  get  ano- 
ther Mentor,  faying  that  although  that  man  had  always 
given  him  the  mod  excellent  indruedens,  and  he 
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doubted  not  would  continue  them,  yet  he  felt  a difguft 
at  the  hypocrify,  which  would  certainly  diminifh  the 
impreffion  of  the  moll  falutary  truths.  (Is  it  not  dif- 
treffing  to  think,  that  this  promifmg  youth  will  by  and 
by  laugh  at  his  former  fimplicity,  and  follow  the 
Heps  and  not  the  inftruelions  of  his  phyfician.)  In 
another  place,  Spartlcus  writes  to  Marius,  (in  confi- 
dence,) that  another  worthy  Brother,  an  Amcpagita, 
had  Helen  a gold  and  a lilver  watch,  and  a ring, 
from  Brutus,  ( Savioli 3J  and  begs  Marius,  in  another 
letter,  to  try,  while  it  was  yet  pofhbie,  to  get  the 
things  reftored,  becaufe  the  culprit  was  a moil  excellent 
man , ( V or  treffiich>)  and  of  vail  ufe  to  the  Order,  hav- 
ing the  direction  of  an  eminent  feminary  of  voting  o-e  v- 

O ^ < J ' O O 

t lenten ; and  becaufe  Savioli  was  much  in  good  com  ca- 
ny, and  did  not  much  care  for  the  Order,  except  in 
fo  far  as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  knowing  and 
leading  fome  of  them,  and  of  fleering  his  way  at 
court. 

I cannot  help  inferring  here,  though  not  the  mod 
proper  place,  a part  of  a provincial  report  from  Knigge, 
the  man  of  the  whole  AerGpagit#  who  il lows  any  thing 
like  urbanity  or  gentlenefs  of  mind. 

cc  Of  my  whole  colony,  (Wcdphalia,)  the  mod  bril  - 
“ liant  is  Claudiopolis  ( JAenwied).  There  they  work, 
cc  and  direct,  and  do  wonders.” 

If  there  ever  was  a fpot  upon  earth  where  men  may 
be  happy  in  a date  of  cultivated  iociety,  it  was  the  lit- 
tle principality  of  Neuwied.  I faw  it  in  1770.  The 
town  was  neat,  and  the  palace  hand  lb  me  and  in  good 
rafte.  But  the  country  was  beyond  conception  delight- 
ful j not  a cottage  that  was  out  of  repair,  not  a hedge 
out  or  order  j it  had  been  the  hobby  (pardon  me  the 
word)  of  the  Prince,  who  made  it  his  daily  employment 
to  go  through  his  principality  regularly,  and  afiid  eve- 
ry no u (holder,  of  whatever  condition,  with  his  advice, 

and 
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and  with  his  purfe  ; and,  when  a freeholder  could  not 
of  himlelf  put  things  into  a thriving  condition,  the 
Prince  lent  his  workmen  and  did  it  for  him.  He  en- 
dowed fchools  for  the  common  people,  and  two  acade- 
mies fcr  the  gentry  and  the  people  of  bu line  Is.  He 

gave  little  portions  to  the  daughters,  and  prizes  to  the 
well-behaving  fons  of  the  labouring  people.  His  own 
houfhold  was  a pattern  of  elegance  and  economy  , his 
fons  were  lent  to  Paris  to  learn  elegance,  and  to  En- 
gland  to  learn  fciencc  and  agriculture.  In  fhorx,  the 
whole  was  like  a romance  (and  was  indeed  romantic). 
I heard  it  fpoken  of  with  a linfle  at  the  table  of  the 
Bifliop  of  Treves,  at  Ehrenhretfiein,  and  was  induced 
to  fee  it  next  day  as  a curioi'ity  : And  yet  even  here, 
the  fanaticifm  of  Knigge  would  diflrihute  his  poifon, 
and  tell  the  blinded  people,  that  they  were  in  a Hate 
of  fin  and  mifery,  that  their  Prince  was  a defpot,  and 
that  they  would  never  be  hapov  till  he  was  made  to 
fly,  and  till  they  were  all  made  equal. 

They  got  their  wiili ; the  iwarm  of  French  locuns 
lat  down  on  Neuwied’s  beautiful  fields  in  1793,  and 
entrenched  themfelvcs ; and  in  three  months,  Prince 
and  farmers  houfes,  and  cottages,  and  fchools,  and 
academies — all  had  vanifhed  3 and  ail  the  fubjedts  were 
made  equal.  But  when  they  complained  to  the  French 
General  (Rene  le  Grand)  of  being  plundered  by  his 
foldiers,  he  anfwercd,  with  a contemptuous  and  cut- 
ting- laugh.  c<  All  is  ours— we  have  left  you  your  eves 
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Spartacus  to  Cato, 


Ey  this  plan  we  [hall  d i re 6b  all  mankind.  In  this 
<c  manner,  and  by  the  Ample  ft  means,  we  fhall  l|t  ail 
<c  in  motion  and  in  flames.  The  occupations  muff  be 
ic  fo  allotted  and  contrived,  that  we  may,  in  fee  ret, 
<£  influence  all  political  tranfadlions.”  N.  B.  This  al- 
ludes to  a part  that  is  with-held  from  the  public,  be- 
caufc  it  contained  the  allotment  of  the  melt  rebellious 
and  profligate  occupations  to  feverai  perfons.  whofe 
common  names  could  not  be  traced.  ct  I have  conn- 
<f  dered,”  fays  Spartacus,  ft  every  thing,  and  fo  pre- 
pared  it,  that  if  the  Order  fhould  this  day  go  to  ruin, 
u I fhall  in  a year  re-eftablifh  it  more  brilliant  than 
tf  ever.”  Accordingly  it  got  up  again  in  about  this 
fpace  of  time,  under  the  name  of  die  German  Union, 
appearing  in  the  form  of  Reading  Societies,  One 
of  thefe  was  fet  up  in  Z wack’s  hotife  j and  this  railing 
a fufpicion,  a vifltation  was  made  at  Landfn ut,  and  the 
fir  ft  let  of  tiie  private  papers  were  found.  The  fcheme 
was,  however,  zealoufly  profecuted  in  other  parts  of 
Germany^  as  we  fliall  fee  by  and  by.  “ Nor,”  con- 
tinues Spartacus,  Cf  will  it  flgnifv  though  all  fhould  be 
rf  betrayed  and  printed.  I am  lb  certain  of  fuccefs,  in 
t(  fpite  of  all  obftacles,  (for  the  fprings  are  in  every 
<c  lie  art,,)  that  I am  indifferent,  though  it  fhould  in- 
<c  volve  tny  life  and  my  liberty.  Wha|!  have  thoufands 


cr, 
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thrown  away  their  lives  about  hcmcios  and  bmoioufics 

and  (hail  not  this  caufe  warm  even  the  heart  of  a 

coward  : But  I have  the  art  to  draw  advantage  even 

o 

irom  misfortune , and  when  you  Would  think  me 
funk  to  the  bottom,  I fhall  rile  with  new  vigour. 


M ho  would  have  thouyhr 


that  a pro  frill  r at  Ingot- 
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<c  (lack  vv c. s to  become  the  teacher  of  the  profeffors  of 
“ Gottinpen,  and  of  the  gr&teft  men  in  Germany?” 


Sparlacus  to  Calc . 

<c  Send  me  back  my  degree  of  IllumimtUs  Miner ; 
4C  it  is  the  wonder  of  all  men  heie  (I  may  perhaps  find 
£C  time  to  give  a tranilation  of  the  difeourfe  of  recep- 
tion,  which  contains  all  that  can  be  laid  of  this  Af~ 
t£  fociation  to  the  public)  , as  alio  the  two  lad  fheets 
of  my  degree,  which  is  in  the  keeping  of  Marius, 
£C  and  Cellos,  under  100  locks,  which  contains  my 
<f  hiftory  of  the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs.”  N.  B.  No- 
thing very  particular  has  been  difeovered  of  thefe  lives 
of  the  Patriarchs.  Pie  fays,  that  there  were  above 
fixty  fheets  of  it.  To  judge  by  the  care  taken  of  it, 
it  mull  be  a favourite  work,  very  hazardous,  and  very 
catching. 

In  another  letter  to  Cato,  we  have  fome  hints  of  the 
higher  degrees,  and  concerning  a peculiar  morality, 
and  a popular  religion,  which  the  Order  was  one  day 
to  give  tire  world.  He  fivs,  u There  mull  ( a la  Je- 
<f  Jiiite ) not  a fingle  pm  poke  ever  come  in  light  that  is 
Cf  ambiguous,  and  that  may  betray  our  aims  again  ft 
tc  religion  and  the  date.  One  mud  fpeak  fometimes 
fC  one  way  and  fometimes  another,  but  fo  as  never  to 
contradidl  ourlelves,  and  f|  that,  with  re  fp  eel  to 
cc  our  true  way  of  thinking,  we  may  be  impenetrable. 

When  our  dronped  things  chance  to  give  offence, 
cc  they  mud  be  explained  as  attempts  to  draw  anfwers 
cc  which  dil cover  to  us  the  fentiments  of  the  perfon 
fC  we  converfe  with.”  N.  B.  This  did  not  always  fuc- 
ceed  with  him. 

Spartacus  lays,  {peaking  of  the  prieds  degree,  <£  One 
ff  would  almoft  imagine,  that  this  degree,  as  I have  ma- 
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<(  naged  ir,  is  genuine  Chridianitv,  and  that  its  end 
tf  was  to  free  the  Jews  front  fa  very.  I fay,  that  Free 
‘£  Mafonry  is  concealed  Chridianitv.  My  explanation 
sc  of  the  hieroglyphics,  at  leafc,  proceeds  on  this  dip- 
££  pofition  ; and  as  I explain  things,  no  man  need  be 
£C  a ih anted  of  being  a Chridian.  Indeed  I afterwards 
cc  throw  away  this  name,  and  fubditute  Reojon.  But 
£c  I aflure  you  this  is  no  fin  all  affairs  a new  religion, 
££  and  a new  date-government,  which  fo  happily  ex- 
cc  plain  one  and  all  of  theft  lymbols,  and  combine 
££  them  in  one  degree.  You  may  think  that  this  is 
<c  my  chief  work ; but  I have  three  other  degrees, 
££  all  dilferent,  for  my  cla's  of  higher  myderies,  in 
££  comparifon  with  which  this  is  but  child’s  play ; bur 
£c  theft  I keep  for  myfelf  as  General,  to  be  bedowed 
C£  by  me  only  on  the  BcnemcritiJJlmiR  (finely  fuch  as 
Cato,  his  deared  friend,  and  the  podefibrof  fuch  pret- 
ty fccrets,  as  abortives,  poifons,  pcdilential  vapours, 
ftc.).  ££  The  promoted  may  be  Areopagites  or  not, 
£c  Were  you  here  I fhouid  give  you  this  degree  with- 
Cl  out  hefitation.  Bur.  it  is  too  imoortant  to  be  intruf- 

A 

££  ted  to  paper,  or  to  be  bedowed  otherwife  than  from 
££  my  own  hand.  It  is  the  key  to  hi  dory,  to  religion, 
££  and  to  every  date-government  in  the  world.”* 

££  Spartacus  proceeds,  ££  There  dial!  be  but  three 
t£  copies  for  all  Germany.  You  can’t  imagine  what 
C£  refpedt  and  curiofity  my  pried-degree  has  railed  ; 
“ and,  which  is  wonderful,  a famous  Proredant  di- 
cc  vine,  who  is  now  of  the  Order,  is  perfuaded  that 

££  the 


* I obferve,  in  other  parts  of  his  correfpcndence  where  he  fpeaks 
of  this,  ieveral  lingular  phrafes,  which  are  to  be  found  in  tw'C 
books  ; Amiquete  de-voiles  par  fes  U/liges,  and  Origins  du  Defpotijme 
Oriental . i'heie  contain  indeed  much  of  the  maxims  inculcated  in 
the  reception  diicourfe  of  the  degree  lllamatiitus  Miner.  Indeed  i 
have  found,  that  Weikiaupt  is  much  lefs  an  inventor  than  he  is  ge- 
nerally thought. 
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“ the  religion  contained  in  it  is  the  true  fenfe  of  Chrif- 
u tianiry.  O man,  man  ! to  what  may’s?  thou 
£C  not  be  persuaded.  Who  would  imagine  that  1 
4£  was  to  be  the  founder  of  a new  religion  ?” 

In  this  fehcme  of  Mafonic  Chriftianity,  SparCacus 
and  Philo  laboured  feriouftv  together.  Spartacus  fent 
him  the  materials,  and  Philo  worked  them  up.  It 
will  therefore  illuflrate  this  capital  point  of  the  confti- 
tution  of  the  Order,  if  we  take  Philo’s  account  of  it. 


Philo  to  Cato, 

£C  We  mufc  confider  the  ruling  propenfities  of  every 
£(  age  of  the  world.  At  prefent  the  cheats  and  tricks 
<c  of  the  priefts  have  roufed  all  men  a gain  ft  them,  and 
againft  Chriftianity.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  fuper- 
£C  ftition  and  fanaticilm  rule  with  unlimited  dominion, 
<c  and  the  underftanding  of  man  really  items  to  be 
going  backwards.  Our  talk,  therefore,  is  doubled. 
cf  We  muft  give  fuch  an  account  of  things,  that  fana- 
(C  tics  fhould  not  be  alarmed,  and  that  fhall,  notwith- 
(landing,  excite  a fpirit  of  free  enquiry.  We  muft 
£i  not  throw  away  the  good  with  the  bad,  the  child 
<c  with  the  dirty  water;  but  we  muft  make  the  feerct 
<c  dodlrines  of  Chriftianity  be  received  as  the  fccrcts 
o ofVenuine  Free  Mafonry.  But  farther,  we  have  to 
k'c  deal  with  the  deipotifm  of  Princes.  This  increafes 
•f  every  day.  But  then,  the  (pint  of  freedom  breathes 
*c  and  fighs  in  every  corner,  and,  by  the  aftiilance  of 
£f  hidden  ichools  of  wifdom,  Liberty  and  Equality, 
cc  the  natural  and  irnprefcriptible  rights  of  man,  warm 
*c  and  glow  in  every  breaft.  We  muft  therefore  unite 
*'f  thefe  extremes.  We  proceed  in  this  manner. 

<c  Jefus  Chrift  cflablifned  no  new  Religion;  he 
'i  would  only  let  Religion  and  Reafon  in  their  ancient 
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« rights.  For  this  purpile  he  would  unite  men  in  a 
cc  common  bond.  He  would  fit  them  for  this  by 
cc  fp  read  mg  a juft  morality,  by  enlightening  the  un- 
- der branding,  and  by  axTifting  the  mind  to  ihake  off 
fC  all  prejudices.  He  would  teach  all  men,  in  the  fir  ft 
cc  place,  to  govern  themfelves.  Rulers  would  then 
cf  be  necdlefs,  and  equality  and  liberty  would  take 
<f  place  without  any  revolution,  by  the  natural  and 
fC  gentle  operation  of  reafon  and  expediency.  This 
cc  great  'Teacher  allows  himfelf  to  explain  every  part 
cc  of  the  Bible  in  conformity  to  theft  purpofes  ; and 
fC  he  forbids  all  wrangling  among  his  fchclara,  becaufe 
cc  every  man  may  there  find  a real  on  able  application 
cc  to  his  peculiar  doctrines.  Let  this  be  true  or  falfe,  it 
fC  does  not  fignify.  This  was  a fimple  Religion,  and 
cc  it  was  lb  far  inipiredj  but  the  minds  of  ins  hearers 
u were  not  fitted  for  receiving  thefe  doctrines.  I told 
(C  you,  lays  he,  but  you  could  not  bear  it.  Many 
cc  therefore  were  called,  but  few  were  choien.  T o 
cC  this  elect  were  entr  tufted  the  rnoft  important  fee  rets ; 
fC  and  even  among  them  there  were  degrees  of  infer- 
cc  mation.  There  was  a leventy,  and  a twelve.  All 
cc  this  was  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  and  a coord - 
cc  ing  to  the  habits  of  the  Jews,  and  indeed  of  all  an- 
“ tiquicy.  The  Jewifli  Theofophy  was  a my  fiery ; 
<c  like  the  Eleufmian,  or  the  Pythagorean,  unfit  for 
<c  the  vulgar.  And  thus  the  doctrines  of  Chriftianity 
<c  were  committed,  to  the  ft depti , in  a IJifaplina  Arcani . 
cc  By  thefe  they  were  maintained  like  the  Yeftal  Fire. — 
cc  They  were  kept  up  only  in  hidden  locieties,  who 
<c  handed  them  down  to  pofterity  , and  they  are  now 
;c  poftelTed  by  the  genuine  Free  Mafcns.R 

N.  B.  This  explains  the  origin  of  many  anonymous 
pamphlets  which  appeared  about  this  time  in  Germa- 
ny, (bowing  that  Free  M.ribnry  was  Chriftianity. — 
Thev  have  doubtlefs  been  the  works  of  Spar  tat  us  and 
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his  partifans  among  the  Ecledtic  Mahons.  Nicholai, 
the  great  apfftle  of  infidelity,  had  given  very  favour- 
able reviews  of  thefe  performances.,  arid  having  always 
Hewn  himfelf  an  advocate  of  fuch  writers  as  depreci- 
ated! Chriftianity,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  bringing  it  ftill  lower  in  the  opinion  of 
the  people.  Spanac us  therefore  conceived  a high  opi- 
nion of  the  importance  of  gaining  Nicholai  to  the  Or- 
der. fie  had  before  this  gained  Leuchtienring,  a hot- 
headed fanatic,  who  had  lpied  Jefuits  in  every  corner, 
and  let  Nicholai  on  his  journey  through  Germany,  to 
hunt  them  out.  This  man  finding  them  equally  hated 
by  the  Illuminati,  was  eafily  gained,  and  was  mo  ft 
zealous  in  their  caufc.  He  engaged  Nicholai,  and 
Spartacus  exults  exceedingly  in  the  acquificion,  faying, 
cc  that  he  was  an  unwearied  champion,  et  quidem  contm- 
c<  tiffimusd'  Of  this  man  Philo  fays,  u that  he  had 
tc  fpread  this  Chriftianity  into  every  corner  of  Gcr- 
“ many.  I have  put  meaning,”  lays  Philo,  cc  to  all 
c<  thefe  dark  iymbols,  and  have  prepared  both  de- 
fc  grees,  introducing  beautiful  ceremonies,  which  I 
“ have  if  !c died  from  among  thofe  of  the  ancient  com- 
cc  munions,  combined  with  thofe  of  the  Rofaic  Ma- 
ic  fonry ; and  now,”  fays  he,  C£  ir  will  appear  that  zve 
“ are  the  only  true  Chriftians.  We  fhall  now  be  in  a 
condition  to  fay  a few  words  to  Priefts  and  Princes. 
ct  I have  id  contrived  things,  that  I would  admit  even 
<(  Pipes  and  Kings,  after  the  trials  which  I have  pre- 
cc  fixed  ; and  they  would  be  glad  to  be  of  the  Order.” 
But  how  is  all  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  plan  of 
Illumination,  which  is  to  banifh  Chriftianity  altoge- 
ther ? Philo  himfeif  in  many  places  fays,  tc  that  it  is 
“ only  a cloak,  to  prevent  fqueamirh  people  from 
cc  liarting  back.”  This  is  done  pretty  much  in  the 
fame  way  that  was  praclifed  in  the  French  Mafonry. 
In  one  of  their  Rituals  the  Maher's  degree  is  made 
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typical  of  the  death  of  Jefus  Chrift,  the  preacher  of 
Brotherly  love.  But,  in  the  next  dep,  the  Chevalier 
du  SoleiL  it  is  Reafon  that  has  been  de droved  and  en- 
rombed,  and  the  Mader  in  this  degree,  the  Sublime 
Pbilcfcphe,  occafions  the  dilcovery  of  the  place  where 
the  body  is  hid  ; Reafon  rifes  again,  and  fuperditicn 
and  tyranny  difappear,  and  all  becomes  clear  ; man  be- 
comes free  and  happy. 

Let  us  hear  Soartacus  again. 

k O 


Spar  tarns,  in  another  place . 


cf  We  mud,  1 ft,  gradually  explain  away  all  our  pre- 
“ paratory  pious  frauds.  And  when  perfons  ofdifcern- 
tc  rnent  find  fault,  we  mud  define  them  to  con  fide  r the 
£f  end  of  all  our  labour.  This  fanfitifies  our  means, 
cc  which  at  any  rate  are  Karmic  d,  and  have  been  uie- 
tf  fill,  even  in  this  cafe,  became  they  procured  us  a 
<c  patient  hearing,  when  otherwife  men  would  have 
c-  turned  away  from  us  like  petted  children.  T his 
tc  will  convince  them  of  our  fentiments  in  all  the  in- 
c<  tervening  points;  and  our  ambiguous  exprefliona 
cc  will  then  be  interpreted  into  an  endeavour  to  draw 
f£  anfwers  cf  any  kind,  which  may  fhow  us  the  minds 
££  of  our  pupils.  o.d3  We  mud  unfold,  from  hiftory 
fC  and  other  writings,  the  origin  and  fabrication  of  all 
c£  religious  lies  whatever;  and  then,  yd,  We  give  a 
t£  critical  hiftory  of  the  Order.  But  I cannot  hut 
Cf  laugh,  when  I think  of  t he  ready  reception  which 
cc  all  this  has  met  with  from  the  grave  and  learned  di-> 
c<  vines  of  Germany  and  of  England  ; and  I wonder 
<c  how  their  William  failed  when  he  attempted  to  eda- 
cf  bldh  a Dei di cal  Worship  m London,  (what  can  this 
fC  mean?)  for,  I am  certain,  that  it  mud  have  been 
££  mod  acceptable  to  that  learned  and  free  people.  But 
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Cf  they  had  not  the  enlightening  of  our  days.”  I may 
here  remark,  that  Weilhaupt  is  prelum  in  g too  much 
on  the  ignorance  of  his  friend,  f or  there  was  a great 
deal  of  this  enlightening  in  England  at  the  time  he 
ipeaks  of,  and  if  I am  not  m if:  a ken,  even  this  cele- 
brated Profehor  of  Irreligion  has  borrowed  mod  of  his 
Rheme  from  this  kingdom.  This  to  be  lure  is  nothing 
in  our  praife.  But  the  Pantheist  icon  of  Toland 
refe  rubles  Weifhaupt’s  Illumination  in  every  thing  but 
its  rebellion  and  its  villainy.  Toland’s  Socratic  Lodge 
is  an  elegant  pattern  for  Weifnaupt,  2nd  his  Triumph 
of  Reafon,  his  Philofophic  Happinefs,  his  God,  or 
Anhna  Mural /,  are  all  fo  like  the  harm  fyftcm  of  Spar- 
tacus,  that  I am  convinced  that  he  has  copied  them, 
damping  them  with  the  rough ne is  of  his  own  charac- 
ter. But  to  go  on  ; Sparracus  fays  of  the  Engijfh  ; 
<;  Their  poet  Pope  made  his  Ed  ay  on  Man  a fyftem 
<c  of  pure  naturaliim,  without  knowing  it,  as  Brother 
cc  Chi' yd  opus  did  with  my  Fried’s  Degree,  and  was 
cc  ccmailv  a don  lined  when  this  was  pointed  out  to  him. 

J.  J , ^ 

fc  Chrydppus  is  rjhgious,  but  not  dijcrftitious.  Bro- 
<c  ther  Lucian  (Nicolai,  of  whom  I have  already  laid 
tc  fo  much)  fays,  that  the  grave  Zolikofer  nowallows 
that  it  would  be  a very  proper  thing  to  eftablifn  a 
tz  Deidical  Worfhip  at  Berlin.  1 am  nor  afraid  but 
things  will  go  on  very  well.  But  Philo,  who  was 
c'  eniruded  with  tiaming  the  Fried’s  Degree,  has  clc- 
c<  droved  it  without  any  necefdtv  ; it  would,  (or foot h, 
<c  dartie  thofe  who  have  a hankering  for  Religion.  But 
“ I ah\ ays  told  you  that  Philo  is  fanatical  and  prudifh. 

I gave  him  line  materials,  and  he  Iras  duffed  it  full 
<f  of  ceic  monies  and  child’s  play,  and  as  Minos  fa  vs. 


c'cjt  joiter  ut  religion* 


But  all  lids  may  be  corn; 


;m,4 
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whole  name  in  the  Order  was  Diomedes.  Ivnigge 
(henceforth  Philo)  was,  next  to  Spartacus,  the  moft 
ferviceable  man  in  the  Order,  and  procured  the  great- 
eft  number  of  members.  It  was  chiefly  by  his  exer- 
tions among  the  Mafons  in  the  Proteftant  countries, 
that  the  EcleSlic  Syftem  was  introduced,  and  afterwards 
brought  under  the  direction  of  the  Illuminati.  This 
conqueft  was  owing  entirely  to  his  very  extenflve  con- 
nedtions  among  the  Mafons.  He  travelled  like  a phi  - 
lofopher  from  city  to  city,  from  Lodge  to  Lodge,  and 
even  from  houfe  to  houfe,  before  his  Illumination,  try- 
ing to  unite  the  Mafons,  and  he  now  went  over  the 
fame  ground  to  extend  the  Eclectic  Syftem , and  to  get 
the  Lodges  put  under  the  diredlion  of  the  Illuminati* 
by  their  choice  of  the  Mafter  and  Wardens.  By  this 
the  Order  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the  conduct 
of  individuals  j and  when  they  had  found  cut  their  * 
manner  of  thinking,  and  that  they  were  fit  for  their 
purpofe,  they  never  quitted  them  till  they  had  gained 
them  over  to  their  party.  W e have  feen,  that  he  was 
by  no  means  void  of  religious  imprefiions,  and  we  of- 
ten find  him  offended  with  the  atheifm  of  Spartacus. 
Knigge  was  at  the  fame  time  a man  of  the  world,  and 
had  kept  good  company.  Weifhaupt  had  pa  fled  his 
life  in  the  habits  of  a college : therefore  he  knew 
Knigge’s  value,  and  communicated  to  him  all  his  pro- 
jedts,  to  be  dreffcd  up  by  him  for  the  tafte  of  focietv. 
Philo  was  of  a much  more  affedlionate  difpofition, 
with  fomething  of  a devotional  turn,  and  was  fhocked 
at  the  hard  indifference  of  Spartacus.  After  labour 
ing  four  years  with  great  zeal,  he  was  provoked  with 
the  difingenuous  tricks  of  Spartacus,  and  he  broke  off 
all  connexion  with  the  Society  in  1784,  and  fame  time 
after  publiflied  a declaration  of  all  that  he  had  done  in 
it.  This  is  a moft  excellent  account  of  the  pi  an  and 
principles  of  the  Order,  (at  leaft  as  he  conceived  ir, 
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for  Spartacus  had  much  deeper  views,)  and  fhows  that 
the  aim  of  it  was  to  abolilh  Cbriftianity,  and  aii  the 
Rate-governments  in  Europe,  and  to  eftablifh  a great 
republic.  Bur  it  is  full  of  romantic  notions  and  enchu- 
Jfiafcic  declamation,  on  the  hackneyed  topics  of  uni- 
vcrlal  citizenship,  and  liberty  and  equality.  Spartacus 
gave  him  line,  and  allowed  him  to  work  on,  knowing 
that  he  could  discard  him  whfn  he  choke,  I inall  after 
tliis  give  lome  extracts  from  Philo’s  letters,  from  which 
the  reader  will  fee  the  vile  behaviour  of  Spartacus,  and 
the  nature  of  his  ultimate  views,  in  the  mean  time 
we  may  proceed  with  the  account  of  the  principles  of 
the  fyftcm. 


Spartacus  to  Cato. 


< c 

CC 

cc 
c c 


( c 


cc 
< c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
c c 


cc 
c c 
cc 
c c 
cc 


fC  Nothing  would  be  more  profitable  to  us  than  a 
right  hi  Rory  of.  mankind.  Defpotifm  has  robbed 
them  oi  their  liberty.  How  can  the  weak  obtain 
protection  r Only  by  union  ; but  this  is  rare.  No- 
thing Can  bring  this  about  but  hidden  focieties. 

c.>  o 

Hidden  fchools  of  wifdom  are  the  means  which  will 
one  day  free  men  from  their  bonds.  Thefe  have  in 
all  ages  bet  n the  archives  of  nature,  and  of  the 
rights  of  men  ; and  by  them  fhali  human  nature  be 
railed  from  her  fallen  Rate,  princes  and  nations 
fhall  van i ill  from  the  earth.  The  human  race  will 
then  become  one  family,  and  the  world  will  be  the 
dwelling  of  rational  men, 

c<  Mora  iry  alone  can  do  this.  The  Head  of  every 
family  will  be  what  Abraham  was,  the  patriarch,  the 
priell,  and  the  unlettered  lord  of  his  family,  and 
Rcakm  wil1  he  the  code  of  laws  to  all  mankind. 
This,5’  lays  Spartacus,  cc  is  our  great  secret. 
True,  there  may  be  Erne  cliRurbance , but  by  and 
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ci  by  the  unequal  will  become  equal  ; an J after  c >.e 
vc  ftorm  all  'alii  be  calm.  Can  the  unhappy  confe- 
Cf  ci uen ccs  remain  when  the  grounds  of  dihenfion  a:e 
cc  removed?  Rome  yourfeives  therefore,  Omen!  aid 
Cf  fert  your  rights;  and  then  will  Eealbn  rule  with  tin- 
cc  perceived  fvvay  ; and  all  shall  be  happy.* 
cc  Morality  will  perform  all  this  ; and  morality  is 
£f  the  fruit  m Iflumiinnuon  ; duties  and  rights  me  red- 


cc  pro  cal.  Where  Octavius  has  no  riLdit*  Cato  owes 

€<  him  no  duty.  Id urm nation  ilicws  us  our  rights,  and 
<c  Morality  follows  ; that  Morality  which  teaches  us 
<c  to  be  cf  age,  to  lie  cut  of  mardenjhrp,  to  be  full  prozvn, 
t£  and  to  walk  without  the  leading  fififws  cf  prions  and 
i(  princes.  ” 

C£  jcius  of  Nazareth,  the  Grand  Mailer  of  our  Or- 
<c  der,  appeared  at  a nme  when  the  world  was  in  the 
<c  ut mod  di  (order,  and  among  a people  who  for  aoes 
cf  had  groaned  under  die  yoke  of  bondage.  Hetauoht 
<f  them  the  Ebons  of  Real  on.  To  be  more  elm  cl  me, 
<c  he  took  in  the  aid  of  Religion — of  opinions  which 
<c  were  current— and,  in  a very  clc-zrr  manner  > he  com- 
£C  bined  his  fee  ret  doctrines  with  tire  popular  rdigLn, 
<f  and  with  the  culfoms  winch  lay  to  hi.;  hand,  in 
cf  thefe  he  wrapped  up  his  lellbns — die  taught  v,v  nara- 
<c  blcs.  Never  did  any  prophet  lead  men  fo  eafdy  and 
lb  ft  curdy  along  the  road  of  liberty.  He  concealed 
the  precious  meaning  and  conicouenccs  or  iiiso-.c- 
cc  tiines;  but  fully  diiciolcd  them  to  a chnfen  few.  He 
<f  fpeaks  of  a kingdom  of  the  upright  and  faithful ; his 
tf  Father. !s  kingdom,  whole  children  we  alio  are.  Let 
u us  only  take  Liberty  and  Equality  as  the  great  aim 

a r.C 
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* Happy  France  ! Cradle  of  Illumination,  where  the  morning 
of  Reafon  has  downed,  difpeliing  the  clouds  of  I henroern  slid 
Chriilbnity,  where  the  babe  has  luc  ted  the  blood  of  the  o ieali;;!  t- 
ened,  and  Murder!  Fire!  Fielp  ! has  been  the  lullaby  to  nag  it  to 
fieeo. 
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of  his  do&rines,  and  Morality  as  the  way  to  attain  it, 
and  every  thing  in  the  New  Teftament  will  be  com- 
prehen fiSk  ; and  Jefus  will  appear  as  the  Redeemer 
of  flaves.  Man  is  fallen  from  the  condition  of  Li- 
berty and  Equality,  the  state  of  pure  nature. 
lie  is  under  fubordination  and  civil  bondage,  arifing 
from  the  vices  of  man.  This  is  the  fall,  and 

ORIGINAL  SIN.  The  KINGDOM  OF  GRACE  is  that 

relloration  which  may  be  brought  about  by  Illumi- 
nation and  a juft  Morality.  This  is  the  new  birth. 
When  man  lives  under  government,  he  is  fallen,  his 
worth  is  gone,  and  his  nature  tarnifhed.  By  fubdu- 
ing  our  paffions,  or  limiting  their  cravings,  we  may 
recover  a great  deal  of  our  original  worth,  and  live 
in  a ftate  of  grace.  This  is  the  redemption  of  men 
— this  is  aceomplifhed  by  Morality  ; and  when  this 
is  forced  over  the  world,  we  have  the  kingdom 

CF  THE  JUST. 

Bur,  alas  1 the  tails  of  fc  If- for  mat  ion  was  too  hard 
lor  the  fubjedls  of  the  Roman  empire,  corrupted  by 
every  fpecies  of  profligacy.  A ijhofcn  few  received 
the  doctrines  in  fecret,  and  they  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  (but  frequently almolt  buried  under  rube 
bifh  of  man’s  invention)  by  the  Free  Mafons.  Thefe 
three  conditions  of  human  fociety  are  exprefled  by 
the  rough,  the  fplit,  and  the  poliihed  ilone.  The 
rough  ftone,  and  the  one  that  is  fpiit,  exprefs  our 
condition  under  civil  government  ; rough  by  every 
fretting  inequality  of  condition  ; and  fplit,  iince  we 
are  no  longer  one  family ; and  are  farther  divided 
by  differences  of  government,  rank  property,  and 
religion  ; but  when  reunited  in  one  family,  we  are 
repr dinted  by  the  poliihed  ilone.  G.  is  Grace  . 
the  Flaming  Star  is  the  Torch  of  Reafon.  Thofe 


who  po fiefs  this  knowledge  are  indeed  Illuminati. 
Hiram  is  our  fictitious  Grand  Matter,  Bain  for  the 
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<f  redemption  of  slaves  ; the  Nine  Mailers  are 
fC  the  Founders  of  the  Order.  Free  Mafonry  is  a 
cc  Royal  Art,  inafmuch  as  it  teaches  us  to  walk  with— 
cc  out  trammels,  and  to  govern  ourlclves.” 

Reader,  are  you  not  curious  to  learn  iomething  of 
this  all-powerful  morality,  fb  operative  on  the  heart  of 
the  truly  illuminated — of  this  dijcipiina  arcani,  erur Lifted 
only  to  the  chofen  few,  and  handed  down  to  Profeffor 
Weifhaupt,  toSpartacus,  and  his  alTociates,  who  have 
cleared  it  of  the  rubbifh  heaped  on  it  by  the  dim-fight- 
ed  Mahons,  and  now  beaming;  in  its  native  lufire  on 
the  minds  of  the  Arcopagiiat  Tlie  teachers  of  ordinary 
Chriftianity  have  been  labouring  for  al mofc  2000  years, 
with  the  New  T eft  a merit  in  their  hands  ; many  of 
them  with  great  addrels,  and  many,  I believe,  with 
honeft  zeal.  Buc  alas  1 they  cannot  produce  fuch  won- 
derful and  certain  effects,  (for  oblcrve,  that  Weifhaupt 
repeatedly  allures  us  that  his  means  are  certain. ) pro- 
bably for  want  of  this  diftiplina  arc  mi , of  whole  efficacy 
fo  much  is  laid.  Moft  fortunately,  Spartacus  has 
given  us  a brilliant  fpecimen  of  the  ethics  which  illu- 
minated himfelf  on  a trying  occasion,  where  an  ordi- 
nary Chriflian  would  have  been  much  perplexed,  or 
would  have  taken  a road  widely  different  from  that,  of 
this  illuftrious  apoftle  ©flight.  And  feeing  that  feveral 
of  the  Areotantae  co-operated  in  the  tranfackcrn  and 
that  it  was  carefully  concealed  from  the  profane  and 
dim-fighted  world,  we  can  have  no  doubt  but  that  it 
was  conducted  according  to  the  cdjjplhia  arcani  of  Il- 
lumination. I fha-11  give  it  in  his  own  words. 


Spar t actis  to  Marius , A 
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robs  me  of  all  reft,  and  makes  me  ur.fi 
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<f  thing.  I am  in  danger  or  lofing  at  once  in y honour 
ic  and  my  Reputation,  by  which  I have  long  had  fuch 
Ci  influence.  What  think  you  r — my  fait r- in -law  is 
<c  with  child.  I have  lent  her  to  Euriphon,  and  am 
<£  endeavouring  to  procure  a marriage- licence  from 
<c  Rome.  How  much  depends  on  this  uncertainty — 
and  there  is  not  a moment  to  lofe.  Should  I fail, 
4C  what  is  to  be  done  ? What  a return  do  I make  by 
*'c  this  to  a perfon  to  whom  I am  io  much  obliged  !” 
(Vvre  fhall  fee  the  probable  meaning  of  this  exclama- 
tion by  and  by).  cc  We  have  tried  eve.v  method  in 
(i  our  power  to  deftroy  the  Child  , and  I hope  fhe  is 
“ determined  on  every  tiling — even  cl — /’(Can  this 
mean  death  ?)  <c  But  alas  ! Euriphcn  is,  I fear,  too  ti- 
“ mid,”  (alas  ! poor  woman,  thou  art  now  under 
the  dijcflina  arc  ami >)  cc  and  I lee  no  other  expedient, 
Cf  Could  I be  but  allured  of  the  filence  of  Celius,  (a 
<c  phyfician  at  Ingolkatfq)  he  can  relieve  me,  and  he 
£t  promt  fed  me  as  much  three  years  ago.  Do  lpeak  to 
<c  him,  if  you  think  he  will  be  (launch.  I would  not  let 
Cato”  (bis  deareft  friend,  and  his  chief  or  only  con- 
fident in  the  Icheme  of  Illumination)  <£  know  it  yet, 
becauie  the  affair  in  other  n fpedls  requires  his  whole 
friend ih ip.”  (Cato  had  all  the  pretty  receipts.) 
<£  Could  you  but  help  me  out  of  this  diftreis,  you 
“ would  give  me  life,  honour,  and  peace,  and Jlrengih 
“ to  work  again  in  the  great  caufe.  If  you  cannot,  be 
4C  alTured  I will  venture  on  the  niuft  defperate  (broke, ” 
(poor  filler  !)  “ for  it  is  fixed. — 1 will  not  lofc  my  ho- 
tc  nour.  I cannot  concave  what  devil  has  made  me  go 
c£  ail  ray — —me  who  have  always  been  jo  careful  on  fuch  cc - 
<c  caficns.  As  yet  ail  is  quiet,  and  none  know  of  it  but 
:c  you  and  Euriphon.  Were  it  but  time  to  undertake 
“ any  thing — but  alas  ! it  is  the  fourth  month.  Thofe 
fC  damned  pricks  too — for  the  action  is  fo  criminally 
ef  accounted  by  them,  and  fc  and  aides  the  blood.  This 

4C  makes 
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4'«  makes  the  utmoft  efforts  and  the  mod  defperate 
6C  rueafures  abfolotcly  necellary. 

It  will  throw  feme  light  on  this  tranfablion  if  we  read 
a letter  from  Spartacus  to  Cato  about  this  time. 

“ One  thin more,  my  Geared  friend — Would  it  be 
c<r  agreeable  to  you  to  have  me  for  a brother-in-law  ■? 
u If  this  ill ou Id  be  agreeable,  and  if  it  can  be  brought 
C4  about  without  prejudice  to  my  honour,  as  I hope  it 
fc  may,  I am  not  without  hopes  that  the  connexion 
cc  may  take  place.  But  in  the  mean  time  keep  it  a 
Ci  fccret,  and  only  give  me  permiffion  to  enter  into 
€C  ccrrefpondence  on  the  fubjecl  with  the  good  lady, 
fC  to  wliom  I beg  you  will  offer  my  refpedtful  compli- 
cc  ments,  and  I will  explain  myfeir  more  fully  to  you 
c<  by  word  of  mouth,  and  tell  you  my  whole  ircuation, 
ff  But  1 repeat  it — the  thing  mud  be  gone  about  with 
Cf  add  refs  and  caution.  I would  not  for  all  the  world 
£f  deceive  a perfon  who  certainly  has  not  deferved  fo 
(C  of  me. 


What  interpretation  can  be  put  on  this  r Cato  fee  ms 
to  be  brother  to  the  poor  woman — he  was  unwittinelv 

1 , O v 

to  fulfill fh  the  drugs,  and  he  was  to  be  dealt  with  about 
confe-ntin"  to  a marriage,  which  could  not  be  altogts 

o _ _ __  o 

ther  agreeable  to  him,  fmee  it  required  a difpenJation, 
ike  being  already  the  filler* in-law  of  Weifhaupr,  cither 
the  filter  of  his  former  wife,  or  the  widow  of  a deceaicd 
brother.  Or  perhaps  Spartacus  really  willies  to  marry 
Cato’s  filler,  a different  per  ion  from  the  poor  woman 
in  the  draw;  and  he  conceals  this  adventure  from  his 
trufty  friend  Cato,  till  he  fees  what  becomes  of  it.. 
The  child  may  perhaps  be  got  rid  or,  and  then  Spar- 
tacus is  a free  man.  There  §s  a letter  to  Cato,  thank- 
ing him  for  his  friendflvip  in  the  affair  of  the  child — 
but  it  gives  no  light.  I meG  with  another  account, 
that  the  filler  of  Zwack  dire  w he  riel f from  the  top  of 
a tower,  a nek  beat  out  her  brains.  But  it  is  not  laid 
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that  it  was  an  only  filler;  if  it  was,  the  probability  is, 
that  Spartacus  ha.  X pul'J  } i is  add  relies  to  her,  and  luo 
ceeded,  and  that  the  fubfequent  affair  of  his  marriage 
with  his  fifler-in-Iaw,  or  fooiething  worfe,  broke  her 
heart.  T his  fee  ms  the  belt  account  of  the  matter. 
For  Kertel  (Marius)  writes  to  Zwack  in  November 
1782  : cc  Spartacus  is  this  day  gone  home,  but  has  left 
<c  his  filler-in-law  pregnant  behind  (this  is  from  Balms 
<c  Hoff).  About  the  new  year  he  hopes  to  be  made 
<c  merry  by  a — — — , who  will  be  before  ail  kings  and 
<c  princes— -a  young  Spartacus.  The  Pope  alfo  will 
tc  refpebl  him,  and  legitimate  him  before  the  timed' 

Now,  vulgar  Chriflian,  compaie  this  with  the  for- 
mer declaration  of  Weiihaupt,  where  he  appeals 
to  the  tenor  of  his  former  life,  which  had  been 
lb  feverely  fcrutinifed,  without  diminifhing  his  high 
reputation  and  great  influence,  and  his  ignorance  and 
abhorrence  of  all  thofe  things  found  in  Cato’s  repofito- 
ri.es . You  fee  this  was  a furprife— he  had  formerly 
proceeded  cautioufiy — >cc  He  is  the  bell  man,”  fays 
Spartacus,  <c  who  bell  conceals  his  faults.” — He  was 
difappointe.d  by  Celfus,  zvbo  bad  premifsd  him  his  ajfif- 
tance  cn  Jiuh  occafmts  three  years  ago,  during  all  which 
time  he  had  been  bug/  in  (f  forming  himfelf.”  How 
far  he  has  advanced,  the  reader  may  judge. 

One  is  curious  to  know  what  became  of  the  poor 
woman:  flic  was  afterwards  taken  to  the  houfe  of  Ba- 
ron B alius ; but  here  the  fooii fa  woman,  for  want  of 
that  courage  which  Illumination  and  the  bright  prof- 
peel  of  eternal  Deep  fhotild  have  produced,  took  fright 
at  the  dipit  Uni  arcani , left  the  houfe,  and  in  the  hidden 
fociety  of  a midwife  and  nurfe  brought  forth  a young 
Spartacus,  who  now  lives  to  thank  his  father  for  his 
endeavours  to  murder  him.  A cc  damned pri eft ,”  the 
good  Bifhop  of  Frey  finger),  knowing  the  cogent  rea- 
lms, procured  the  difpenfation,  and  Spartacus  was 
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obliged,  like  another  dim* lighted  mortal,  to  marry 
her.0  The  fcandal  was  hufhed,  and  would  not  have 
been  difcovered  had  it  not  been  for  thefe  private  wri- 
tings. 

But  Spartacus  fays  cc  that  when  you  think 
£C  him  funk  to  the  bottom,  he  will  fpring  up  with 
<c  double  vigour.”  In  a fubfequent  work,  call" 
ed  Short  Amendment  of  my  Plan , he  lays,  <c  It  men  were 
<c  not  habituated  to  wicked  manners,  his  letters  would 
cc  be  their  own  juftification.”  He  does  not  fay  that 
he  is  without  fault;  <c  but  they  are  faults  of  the  under- 
“ Handing — not  of  the  heart.  He  had,  firftofall,  to 
£i  form  himfelf ; and  this  is  a work  of  time.”  In  the 
affair  of  his  fiftef-in-law  he  admits  the  fa6ts,  and  the 
attempts  to  deftroy  the  child ; cc  but  this  is  far  from 
<c  proving  any  depravity  of  heart.  In  his  condition, 
fC  his  honour  at  Hake,  what  elfe  was  left  him  to  do  ? 
iC  His  greateft  enemies,  the  jefuits,  have  taught  that 
cc  in  fuch  a cafe  it  is  lawful  to  make  away  with  the 
£C  child,”  and  he  quotes  authorities  from  their  books.* 
<c  In  the  introductory  fault  he  has  the  example  of  the 
<c  beft  of  men.  The  fecond  was  its  natural  confe- 
cc  quence,  it  was  altogether  involuntary,  and,  in  the 
<c  eve  of  a philofophical  judge”  (I  prefume  of  the  Gal- 
lic School)  cc  who  does  not  lquare  himfelf  by  the  harfh 
cc  letters  of  a blood -thirfly  lawgiver p he  has  but  a very 
<c  trifling  account  to  fettle.  He  had  become  a public 
<c  teacher,  and  was  greatly  followed ; this  example 
fc  might  have  ruined  many  young  men.  The  eyes  of  the 
cc  Order  alfo  were  fixed  on  him.  The  edifice  refled 
£c  on  his  credit ; had  he  fallen,  he  could  no  longer  have 

R C£  been 

* Tills  is  flatly  contradicted  in  a pamphlet  by  F.  Stuttler,  a Ca- 
tholic clergyman  of  moil  reipeclable  character,  who  here  ex  poles , 
in  the  molt  incontrovertible  manner,  t’ne  impious  plots  bf  Weifh.au.pc, 
ills  total  difregard  to  truth,  his  counterfeit  antiques,  and  all  his 
lies  a^ain ft  the  lefuits. 
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cc  been  in  a condition  to  treat  the  matters  of  virtue  Jo  ad  to 
<c  make  a lofting  imprefjicn.  It  was  chiefly  his  anxiety 
€t  to  fupport  the  credit  of  the  Order  which  determined 
rc  him  to  take  this  ftep.  It  makes  for  him,  but  by  no 
<c  means  againft  him  ; and  the  perfons  who  are  mofi: 
cc  in  fault  are  the  flavifh  inqui  liters,  who  have  puh- 
u lilhed  the  tranfaeftion,  in  order  to  make  his  charac- 

ter  more  remarkable,  and  to  hurt  the  Order  through 
cc  his  perfon  ; and  they  have  not  fcrupled,  for  this  heU 
5C  lifh  purpofe,  to  ftir  up  a child  againft  his  father  ! ! !’* 

I make  no  reflections  on  this  very  remarkable,  and 
highly  ufeful  ftory,  but  content  my  left  with  faying, 
that  this  juftiheation  by  Weifhaupt  (which  I have  been 
careful  to  give  in  his  own  words)  is  the  greateft  inftance 
of  effrontery  and  infult  on  the  fentirnents  of  mankind 
that  I have  ever  met  with.  We  are  all  fuppofed  as 
completely  corrupted  as  if  we  had  lived  under  the  full 
blaze  of  Illumination. 

In  other  places  of  this  curious  correfpondcnce  we 
learn  that  Minos,  and  others  of  the  /Irecfagitv,  wanted 
to  introduce  Atheifm  at  once,  and  not  go  hedging  in 
the  manner  they  did  ; affirming  it  was  tafier  to  Anew 
at  once  that  Atheifm  was  friendly  to  fpciety,  than  to 
explain  ail  their  Mafonic  Chriitianity,  which  they  were 
afterwards  to  fhew  to  be  a bundle  of  lies.  Indeed  this 
pur  pole,  of  not  only  abolifhing  Chriitianity,  but  all 
pofitive  religion  whatever,  was  Weifhaupt’s  favourite 
idle  me  from  the  beginning.  Before  he  can  vailed  for 
his  Order,  in  1774,  he  publiffied  a fictitious  antique, 
which  he  called  Sidonii  Apt  Ulnar  us  Fragmented  to  pre- 
pare (as  he  exprefsly  fays  in  another  place)  mens  minds 
for  the  doctrines  of  Reafon,  which  contains  all  the  de- 
ceftable  doctrines  of  Robinet’s  book  Vela  Nature.  The 
publication  of  the  fccond  part  was  flopped.  Weilhaupr 
lays  In  Ins  Apology  tor  the  Illuminati,  that  be* 
ore  1780  he  had  rtnacced  lus  opinions  about  Materi- 
al iAn* 
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alifm,  and  about  the  inexpediency  of  Princes,  But 
t.’iis  is  falfe  : Philo  lays  exprefsiy,  that  every  thing  re- 
mained on  its  original  footing  in  the  whole  pradice 
and  dogmas  of  the  Order  when  he  quitted  it  in  July 
1784.  All  this  was  concealed,  and  even  the  abomi- 
nable Mahon ry,  in  the  account  of  the  Order  which 
Weifhaupt  pubiifhed  at  Regenfburg  3 and  it  required 
the  conftant  efforts  of  Philo  to  prevent  bare  or  flat 
Atheifm  from  being  uniformly  taught  in  their  degrees. 
He  had  told  the  council  that  Zeno  would  not  be  under 
a roof  with  a man  who  denied  the  immortality  of  the 
foul.  He  complains  of  Minos’s  cramming  irreligion 
down  their  throats  in  every  meeting,  and  lays,  that  he 
frightened  many  from  entering  the  Order,  £f  Truth,” 
fays  Philo,  <c  is  a clever,  but  a moded  girl,  who  muft 
be  led  by  the  hand  like  a gentlewoman,  but  not 
<c  kicked  about  like  a whore.”  Spartacus  complains 
much  of  the  fqueamifhnefs  of  Philo  3 yet  Philo  is  not 
a great  deal  behind  him  in  irreligion.  When  deferr- 
ing to  Cato  the  Chriftianity  of  the  Prieil-degree,  as 
he  had  manufactured  it,  he  fays,  <c  It  is  all  one  whe- 
cc  ther  it  be  true  or  falfe,  we  muft  have  it,  that  we 
u may  tickle  thole  who  have  a hankering  for  religion.” 
All  the  odds  feems  to  be,  that  he  was  of  a gentler  dif- 
pofition,  and  had  more  deference  even  for  the  abfurd 
prejudices  of  others.  In  one  of  his  angry  letters  to 
Cato  he  fays : cc  The  vanity  and  felt*  conceit  of  Spar- 
c<  tacus  would  have  got  the  better  of  all  prudence,  had 
cc  I not  checked  him,  and  prevailed  on  the  Areopagit & 
u but  to  defer  the  dcvelopement  of  the  bold  principles 
f£  till  we  had  firmly  fc cured  the  man.  I even  wifhed 
fC  to  entice  the  candidate  the  more  by  giving  him  back 
if  all  his  former  bonds  of  fecrecv,  and  leaving  him  at 
<c  liberty  to  walk  out  without  fear  3 and  I am  certain 
<f  that  they  were,  by  this  time,  fo  engaged  that  we 
<c  111 ould  not  have  lofi:  one  man.  But  Spartacus  had 
({  corn po fed  an  exhibition  of  his  la  ft  principles,  for  a 
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difcourfe  of  reception,  in  which  he  painted  his  three 

favourite  myfterious  degrees,  which  were  to  be  con- 

ferred  by  him  alone,  in  colours  which  had  fafc in a- 
cc  ted  his  own  fancy.  But  they  were  the  colours  of 
<c  hell,  and  would  have  feared  the  moil  intrepid  ; and 
<c  beeaufe  i reprefented  the  danger  of  this,  and  by 
<c  force  obtained  the  omiffion  of  this  picture,  he  be- 
lc  came  my  implacable  enemy.  I abhor  treachery 
“ and  profligacy,  and  leave  him  to  blow  himfelf  and 
'c  his  Order  into  the  air.” 

Accordingly  this  happened.  It  was  this  which  ter- 
rified one  of  the  four  profeffors,  and  made  him  impart 
his  doubts  to  the  reft.  Yet  Spartacus  feems  to  have 
profited  by  the  apprehenfions  of  Philo;  for  in  the  laft 
reception,  he,  for  the  firft  time,  exacts  a bond  from 
the  intrant,  engaging  himfelf  for  ever  to  the  Order, 
and  {wearing  that  he  will  never  draw  back.  Thus  ad- 
mitted, he  becomes  a fure  card.  The  courfe  of  his 
life  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Order,  and  his  thoughts  on 
a thoufand  dangerous  points ; his  reports  concerning 
his  neighbours  and  friends ; in  fhort,  his  honour  and 
his  neck.  The  Deift,  thus  led  on,  has  not  far  to  go 
before  he  becomes  a Naturalift  or  Atheift  ; and  then 
the  eternal  fleep  of  death  crowns  all  his  humble  hopes. 

Before  giving  an  account  of  the  higher  degrees,  1 
{hall  juft  extract  from  one  letter  more  on  a fi  nguiar 
fubjedt. 


Minos  to  Sebaftim , 1782. 

cr  The  propofal  of  Hercules  to  eftablifh  a Mi-nerval 
“ fchool  for  girls  is  excellent,  but  requires  much  cir- 
c:  cumfpedtion.  Philo  and  I have  long  converfed  on 
cf  this  fubject.  We  cannot  improve  the  world  with-* 
« cut  improving  women,  who  have  fuch  a mighty  in- 
fluence  on  the  men.  But  how  fliall  we  get  hold  of 
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iC  them  ? How  will  their  relations,  particularly  their 
c<  mothers,  immerfed  in  prejudices,  confent  that  others 
<c  Oiall  influence  their  education  r We  muft  begin  with 
tc  grown  girls.  Hercules  propolis  the  wife  of  Ptoie- 
<f  my  Magus.  I have  no  objection  ; and  I have  four 
(C  ite:  -daughters,  fine  girls.  The  old  eft  in  particular 
£C  is  excellent.  She  is  twenty-four,  has  read  much,  is 
£C  above  all  prejudices,  and  in  religion  ftie  thinks  aside. 

“ They  have  much  acquaintance  among  the  young  la- 
cc  dies  their  relations.  (N.  B.  We  don’t  know  the  rank 
cc  of  Minos,  but  as  he  does  not  life  the  word  Damen, 

<c  but  Frauenzhnmer , it  is  probable  that  it  is  not  high.) 
cc  It  may  immediately  be  a very  pretty  Society,  under 
cc  the  management  of  Ptolemy's  wife,  but  really  un- 
Sf  der  his  management.  You  inuft  contrive  pretty  de- 
u grees,  and  dreflfes,  and  ornaments,  and  elegant  and 
“ decent  rituals.  No  man  mult  be  admitted.  This 
fC  will  make  them  become  more  keen,  and  they  will 
ct  go  much  farther  than  if  we  were  prelent,  or  than  if 
they  thought  that  we  knew  of  their  proceedings. 
£C  Leave  them  to  the  fcope  of  their  own  fancies,  and 
fC  they  will  loon  invent  my  II  cries  which  will  put  us  to 
<c  the  blufh,  and  create  an  enthufiafm  which  we  can 
£C  never  equal.  They  will  be  our  great  apoftles.  Re-f 
Cf  fleer  on  the  refpecr,  nay  the  awe  and  terror  iiifpired 
cf  by  the  female  myftics  cf  antiquity.  (Think  of  the 
<c  Daniads — ■ think  of  the  Theban  Bacchantes.')  Ptole- 
£c  ray’s  wife  mult  direct  them,  and  Hie  will  be  inftrudt- 
<c  ed  by  Ptomlemy,  and  my  ftep  daughters  will  con- 
<c  fult  with  me.  We  mnft  always  be  a:  hand  to  pre- 
£c  vent  the  introduction  of  any  improper  queftion.  We 
fc  muft  prepare  themes  for  their  difeufflon- — thus  we 
ff  fhall  confefs  them,  and  infpire  them  with  our  fenri- 
Cf  ments.  No  man  however  muft  come  near  them. 
cc  This  will  Are  their  roving  fancies,  and  we  may  ex- 
cc  pedt  rare  myfterkm  But  I am  doubtful  whether 
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this  AtTociarinn  will  hr  durable.  Women  are  fickle 
and  impatient.  Nothing  will  pleafe  them  but  hur- 
jjying  from  degree  to  degree.,  through  a heap  of  in- 
fmnilicant  ceremonies,  which  will  foon  lofe  their 
novelty  and  influence.  To  refi:  fcrioufiy  in  one 
rank,  and  to  be  kill  and  file  at  when  they  have  found 
out  that  the  whole  is  a cheat,  (hear  tie  words  of  an 
experienced  Maibn,)  is  a talk  of  which  they  are  in- 
capable. They  have  not  our  motives  to  perfevcre 
for  years,  allowing  themfelvcs  to  be  led  about,  and 
even  then  to  hold  their  tongues  when  they  find  that 
they  have  been  deceived.  Nay  there  is  a rifk  that 
they  may  take  it  into  their  heads  to  give  things  an 
oppofite  turn,  and  then,  by  voluptuous  allurements, 
heightened  by  a fie  fled  mode  fly  and  decency,  which 
give  them  an  inefiftibie  empire  over  the  beft  men, 
they  may  turn  our  Order  up  fide  down,  and  in  their 
turn  will  lead  the  new  one.” 


Such  is  the  information  which  may  be  got  from  the 
private  correfpcndence.  It  is  necdlefs  to  make  more 
extra  61s  of  every  kind  of  vice  and  trick,  I have  taken 
fuch  as  fiiew  a little  of  the  plan  of  the  Order,  as  far 
as  the  degree  of  Iliuminatus  Miner , and  the  vile  pur- 
poles  which  are  concealed  under  all  their  fpecious  de- 
clamation. A very  minute  account  is  given  of  the 
plan,  the  ritual,  ceremonies,  &c.  and  even  the  instruc- 
tions and  difeourfes,  in  a book  called  the  Achte  Illu- 
minate publi fined  a i El  Icjja  (Frankfurt)  in  1787.  Philo 
lays,  cc  that  this  is  q nice  accurate,  but  that  he  does 
“ not  know  the  author.”  I proceed  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  |igher  degrees,  as  they  are  to  be  feen 
in  the  book  called  Peuejie  Arbeit ung  des  Sfartacus  und 
Philo.  And  the  authenticity  of  the  accounts  is  arte  fir- 
ed by  Grollman,  a private  gentleman  of  independent 
fortune,  who  read  them,  figned  and  fealed  by  Sparta- 
cus  and  the  Arerpagitm. 
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The  feries  of  ranks  and  progrcfs  of  the  pupil  were 


arranged  as  follows : 


N URSERYj 


Preparation^ 
X o v i 'i  e , 


------  — iviincrvdi, 

- — — - - - Iiiurnm.  Minor. 


M A SO  NR  Y,  3 


f sy}n~  \ - 

? him  j- 


apprentice. 

Fellow  Craft, 

k * 


- ivi  after. 


Mysteries,- 


n . 7 C hut iii.  ividcr,  Scotcn  Novice 

ocotca  <]  w ■■  -J  c i t- 

£ lmm.  dtngeus,  ScoccnXcignr. 
Tf.m,r  $ Picfbyrtrr,  P&rft, 

•L,C11C1  ) 3,.:.-.,,.  r>  ...... 

0 -i-  1 1 1 J v-  C , tv  V ^ C.  1 J t , 

r,  C Mc.^USj 

Greater  V * 


^ ltd  a. 


The  reader  mu  ft  be  almoft 


of  fo  much  villanv. 


and  would  be  difguftcd  with  the  minute  detail,  in  which 
the  canc  of  the  Order  is  ringing  continually  in  his  ears. 
I fh  all  therefore  only  give  inch  a fhort  ext  it  cl  as  may 
fix  our  notions  of  the  object  of  the  Order,  and  the  mo- 
rality of  the  means  employed  for  attaining  ft.  We 
need  not  go  back  to  the  lower  degrees,  |nd  ihailj  begin 
with  the  Illuminatus  d ir  i gens,  or  Scotch 
K N r G H T . 

After  a fhort  introduction,  teaching  us  how  the  holy 
ferret  Chapter  of  Scotch  Knights  is  a lie  m bled,  we  have, 

I.  Fuller  accounts  and  in  ft  rued  mm  re  lacing  to  the  whole, 

II.  Inftruclicns  for  the  lower  chines  of  Mafonry.  lift 

Inftrudtions  relating  to  Mai  on  Lot  ges  in  genera!.  IV. 
Account  ofa  reception  into  this  degree,  i\  ith  the  bond 
which  each  fubferibes  before  he  can  be  admitted.  V. 
C o n c e r n : r.  g the  S o 1 e tn  n C h a i ••  r e r t o r re  c r p 1 1 c r 
Ope n i n g-  of  the  C h a j- 1 e i . \ 1 [ . R i $ 

and  the  Oath.  V 111.  Smutu: ■■■  v cue  c \ 


V I. 


of  iCvccpfc.on, 


t p 

Tif-' 
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Agape  > or  Love-Feaft.  X.  Ceremonies  of  the  confe- 
oration  of  the  Chapter.  Appendix  A,  Explanation  of 
the  Symbols  of  Free  Mafonry.  B,  Catechifm  for  the 
Scotch  Knight.  C,  Secret  Cypher. 

In  N°  I.  it  is  laid  that  the  cc  chief  ftudy  of  the 
<c  Scotch  Knight  is  to  work  on  all  men  in  fuch  a way 
<c  as  is  molt  infmuating,  II.  He  mult  endeavour  to 
“ acquire  the  poffeffion  of  confiderable  property.  III. 
<f  In  ail  Mafon  Lodges  we  mu  ft  try  fecretly  to  get  the 
(C  upper  hand.  The  Mafons  do  not  know  what  Free- 
<c  Mafonry  is,  their  high  o bp- efts,  nor  their  higheft 
cc  Superiors,  and  fhould  be  dire  died  by  thofe  who  will 
<c  lead  them  along  the  right  road.  In  preparing  a can- 
<c  didate  for  the  degree  or  Scotch  Knighthood,  we 
<c  mu  ft  bring  him  into  dilemmas  by  enfnaring  questions. 
if  —We  mult  endeavour  to  get  the  difpofal  of  the  mo- 
cc  ney  of  the  Lodges  of  the  Free  Mafons,  or  at  lealt 
take  care  that  it  be  applied  to  purpofes  favourable 
“ to  our  Order — but  this  mu  ft  be  done  in  a way  that 
t£  in  ail  not  be  remarked.  Above  ail,  we  mult  pufh 
<c  forward  with  ail  our  fkill,  the  plan  of  Eclectic  Ma- 
fonrv,  and  for  this  purpofe  follow  up  the  circular 
u letter  already  lent  to  all  the  Lodges  with  every 
cc  thing  that  can  increafe  t h e i r p re fc n t e m ba  r rafftn e n t . ’ ’ 
In  tire  bond  of  N°  IV.  the  candidate  binds  himfelf  to 
confider  and  treat  the  Illuminati  as  the  Superiors  of 
cc  Free  Maionry,  and  endeavour  in  all  the  Mafon 
Lodges  which  he  frequents,  to  have  the  Mafonry  of 
the  illuminated,  and  particularly  the  Scotch  Novi- 
iC  liate,  introduced  into  the  Lodge V (This  is  not 
very  different  from  the  Mafonry  of  the  Chevalier  de 
V Aigle  of  the  kofaic  Mafonry,  making  the  Matter’s 
degree  a fort  of  commemoration  of  the  paiiion,  but 
v.dthout  giving  that  character  to  Chriftianity  which  is 
peculiar  to  Lluminatifm.)  Jcfiis  Chrift  is  re  prefer,  ted 
as  the  enemy  of  E per  ft  if  bus  obfervances,  and  the  iJ- 
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fertor  of  the  Empire  of  Reafon  and  of  Brotherly  love, 
and  his  death  and  memory  as  dear  to  mankind.  This 
evidently  paves  the  way  for  Weifhaupt’s  Chriftianity. 
The  Scotch  Knight  alfo  engages  “ to  confider  the 
<c  Superiors  of  the  Order  as  the  unknown  Superiors  of 
tc  Free  Mafonry,  and  to  contribute  all  he  can  to  their 
cc  gradual  union.-”  In  the  Oath,  N°  VII.  the  candi- 
date fays,  fC  I will  never  more  be  a flatterer  of  the  great, 
cc  I will  never  be  a lowly  fervant  of  princes  ; but  i will 
tC  drive  with  fpirit,  and  with  addrds,  for  virtue,  wif- 
<c  dom,  and  liberty.  I will  powerfully  oppofe  fuper- 
c<  ftition,  Hander,  and  defporilm  ; fo  that,  like  a true 
ec  foil  of  the  Order,  I may  ferve  the  world.  1 will 
£f  never  facrifice  the  general  good,  and  the  happinefs 
fC  of  the  world,  to  my  private  inter  eft,  I will  boldly 
<c  defend  my  brother  again  It  flander,  will  follow  out 
4<  the  traces  of  the  pure  and  true  Religion  pointed  out 
<c  to  me  in  my  inilruclions,  and  in  the  dodlrines  of 
fC  Mafonry  ; and  will  fai th fully  report  to  my  Su- 
periors  the  progrefs  I make  therein.” 

When  he  gets  the  ftroke  which  dubs  him  a Knighr, 
the  Prefes  fays  to  him,  (C  Now  prove  thy lejf,  by  thy 
iC  ability,  equal  to  Kings,  and  never  from  this  time 
“ forward  bow  thy  knee  to  one  who  is,  like  thyfelfbuc 
fC  a man.” 

N°  IX.  is  an  account  of  the  Love-Feaft, 
i ft,  There  is  a Table  Lodge,  opened  as  ufual,  but 
in  virtue  of  the  ancient  Mailer- word.  Then  it  is  laid, 
ff  Let  moderation,  fortitude,  morality,  and  genuine 
ff  love  of  the  Brethren,  with  the  overflowing  of  inno- 
*c  cent  and  carelefs  mirth  reign  here.”  (This  is  aimed 
verbatim  from  Toland.) 

o//,  In  the  middle  of  a bye -table  is  a chalice,  a pot 
of  wine,  an  empty  plate,  and  a plate  of  unleavened 
bread— All  is  covered  with  a green  cloth, 
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3^/,  When  the  Fable  Lodge  is  ended,  and  the  Prc^ 
feed  fees  no  cbdacle,  he  drikes  on  this  bye- table  the 
droke  of  Scotch  Mafier,  and  his  fignal  is  repeated  by 
the  Senior  Warden.  All  are  lull  and  filent.  The 
Prefect  lifts  off  the  cloth. 

4 th,  The  Prefect  afks,  whether  the  Knights  are  in 
the  difpodtion  to  partak  e of  the  Love- Fe aft  in  earned, 
peace,  and  contentment.  If  none  hedtates  or  offers  to 
retire,  he  takes  the  plate  with  the  bread  and  fays, 

“ J.  of  N.  our  Grand-Mader,  in  the  night  in  which 
<c  lie  was  betrayed  by  his  friends,  perfecuted  for  his 
ec  love  for  truth,  imprifoncd,  and  condemned  to  die, 
tc  affe  in  bled  his  trufty  Brethren,  to  celebrate  his  lait 
cc  Love-Fead- — which  is  signified  to  us  in  many  ways. 
<£  Lie  took  bread  (taking  it)  and  broke  it  (breaking 
“ it)  and  bleffed  it,  and  gave  it  to  his  difciples,  &c. 
iC  — This  fli all  be  the  mark  of  our  Holy  Union,  &c. 

Let  each  of  you  examine  his  heart,  whether  love 
u reigns  in  it,  and  whether  he,  in  full  imitation  of  our 
cc  Grand- header,  is  ready  to  lay  dowm  his  life  for  his 
t;c  Brethren. 

“ Thanks  be  to  our  Grand-Mader,  who  has  ap~ 
4C  pointed  this  fead  as  a memorial  of  his  kindnefs,  for 
“ the  uniting  of  the  hearts  of  thofe  who  love  him. — 
tf  Go  in  peace,  and  bleffed  be  this  new  Affociation 
“ which  we  have  formed. — Bleffed  be  ye  who  remain 
loyal  and  drive  for  the  good  caufe.” 

$thy  The  Prefect  immediately  clofes  the  Chapter 
with  the  ufual  ceremonies  of  the  Lege  de  Table. 

6th,  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  no  pried  of  the  Order 
mud  be  prefent  at  this  Love-Fcad,  and  that  even  the 
Brother  Servitor  quits  the  Lodge. 

I mud  oblerve  here,  that  Philo,  the  manufacturer 
of  this  ritual,  has  done  it  very  injudieioufly  5 it  has  no 
refemblance  whatever  to  the  Love-Fead  of  the  primi- 
tive Chridians,  and  is  merely  a copy  of  a dmilar  thing 
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in  one  of  the  fteps  of  French  Mafonry,  Philo’s  read- 
ing in  church-hiftory  was  probably  very  icanty,  or  he 
tr iiited  that  the  candidates  would  not  be  very  nice  in 
their  examination  of  it,  and  he  imagined  that  it  would 
do  well  enough*  and  cc  tickle  Inch  as  had  a religious 
<f  hankering.”  Spartacus  d i Hiked  it  exceedingly — it 
did  not  accord  with  his  ierious  conceptions,  and  he 
juftjy  calls  it  Jotter  la  Religion. 

The  difeourfe  of  reception  is  to  be  found  alfo  in  the 
ft c ret  correfpondence  (Nachtrag  IL  Abtheilung , p.  44. ). 
But  it  is  need  lei’s  to  infert  it  here.  I have  given  the 
jubilance  of  this  and  of  all  the  Cofmo-political  decla- 
mations already  in  the  panegeric  introduction  to  the 
account  of  the  procefs  of  education.  And  in  Sparta- 
cus’s  letter,  and  in  Philo’s,  I have  given  an  abftraft  of 
the  introduction  to  the  explanation  given  in  this  degree 
of  the  fymbols  of  Free  Mafonry.  With  refpeCt  to  the 
explanation  i tie  If,  it  is  as  flovenlv  and  wretched  as  can 
be  imagined,  and  thews  that  Spartacus  trufted  to  much 
more  operative  principles  in  the  human  heart  for  the 
reception  of  his  nonlenfe  than  the  dictates  of  unbiafted 
reafon.  None  but  protnifing  fubjeCts  were  admitted 
thus  far* — fuch  as  would  not  boggle  ; and  their  princi- 
ples were  already  fufficiently  apparent  to  allure  him 
that  they  would  be  contented  with  any  thing  that  made 
game  of  religion,  and  would  be  diverted  by  the  feri- 
oufnels  which  a chance  devotee  might  exhibit  during 
ihefe  filly  caricatures  of  Christianity  and  Free  Mafonry. 
But  there  is  confiderable  add  re  Is  in  the  way  that  Spar- 
tacus prepares  his  pupils  for  having  all  this  mummery 
fhewn  in  its  true  colours,  and  overturned. 

c<  Examine,  read,  think  on  thtfe  fymbols.  There 
4,4  are  many  things  which  one  cannot  find  out  without 
c<  a o-uide,  nor  even  learn  without  inllruCtion.  Thev 

O t _ * 

£C  require  ftudy  and  zeal.  Should  you  in  any  future 
*c  period  think  that  you  have  conceived  a clearer  no- 
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C£  tion  of  them,  that  you  have  found  a paved  road, 
<£  declare  your  difcoveries  to  your  Superiors;  it  is 
<c  thus  that  you  improve  your  mind ; they  expebt  this 
C£  of  you  , they  know  the  true  path — but  will  not  point 

it  out — enough  if  they  aflift  you  in  every  approach 
£f  to  it,  and  warn  you  when  you  recede  from  it.  They 
C£  have  even  put  things  in  your  way  to  try  your  powers 
Ci  of  leading  yourfelf  through  the  difficult  track  of  dif- 
££  cover/.  I11  this  procefs  the  weak  head  finds  only 
££  child’s  play— the  initiated  finds  objects  of  thought 
<£  which  language  cannot  exprefs,  and  the  thinking 
££  mind  finds  food  for  his  faculties.”  By  fuch  fore- 
warnings  as  thefe  Ylfeiihaiipt  leaves  room  for  any  de- 
viation, for  any  lentiment  or  opinion  of  the  individual 
that  he  may  afterwards  choofe  to  encourage,  and  <£  to 
££  whifper  in  their  ear  (as  he  exp  relies  it)  many  things 
<c  which  he  did  not  find  it  prudent  to  infert  in  a print- 
££  ed  co m pend.” 

But  all  the  principles  and  aim  of  Spartacus  and  of 
his  Order  are  molt  difli  nelly  leva  m the  third  or  Myf- 
tery  ClafR  I proceed  therefore  to  give  lb  me  account 
of  it.  By  the  Table  it  appears  to  have  two  degrees, 
the  Leffer  and  the  Greater  Myfteries,  each  of  which 
have  two  departments,  one  relating  chiefly  to  Religion 
and  the  other  to  Politics. 

The  Pri eft’s  degree  contains,  1.  an  Introduction. 

2.  Further  Accounts  of  the  Reception  into  this  degree,, 

3.  What  is  called  In  ft  ruct  ion  in  the  Third  Ciiamber, 
which  the  candidate  mu  ft  read  over.  4.  The  Ritual 
of  Reception.  5.  I nit  rinftion  for  the  hirlt  Degree  of 
the  Pricftb  Clafs,  called  hi^ntlh  in  Scientijuis.  6. 
Account  of  the  Conlecration  of  a Dean,  the  Superior 
off  his  Jewel  Older  of  i hie  its. 

The  Regent  degree  contains,  1.  Direblions  to  the 
Provincial  concerning  the  diipeniation  of  this  degree. 
2.  Ritual  of  Reception.  3.  Syftcm  of  Direction  tor 
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the  whole  Order.  4.  Inllruction  for  the  whole  Regent 
degree.  5.  Inftruction  for  the  Prefects  or  Local  Su- 
periors. 6.  Inftrudtion  for  the  Provincials. 

The  molt  remarkable  thing  in  the  PrielPs  degree 
is  the  Inftruhtion  in  the  Third  Chamber.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  private  correlpondence  ( Nachtmge  Origi- 
nal Schriften  1787,  2d.  Abtheiiung , page  44.).  There 
it  has  the  title  DijcourJe  to  tbs  Illuminati  Dirigenies ,,  or 
Scotch  Knights.  In  the  critical  hiitory,  which  is  an- 
nexed to  the  Neuefis  Arbeit  mg , there  is  an  account 
given  of  the  reafon  for  this  denomination;  and  notice 

O ^ 

is  taken  of  fome  differences  between  the  inftru&ions 
here  contained  and  that  dilcourfe. 

This  inftrudlion  begins  with  fore  complaints  of  the 
low  condition  or  the  human  race  ; and  the  caufes  are 
deduced  from  religion  and  Hate- government,  cc  Men 
wC  originally  led  a patriarchal  life,  in  which  every  fa- 
cr  ther  of  a family  was  the  iole  lord  of  his  houfe  and 


c c 
ft 
. c 


4C 

cc 
cc 
C i 

cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
c c 
cc 
cc 
cC 

C f 

rc 

c. 


his  property,  while  he  himfelf  pofTeffed  general  free- 
dom and  equality-.  But  they  inhered  themielves  to 
be  opprefled- — gave  themielves  up  to  civil  focieties, 
and  formed  Hates.  K ven  by  this  they  fell;  and  this 
is  the  fall  of  man,  by  which  they  were  thruft  into 
unfpeakable  rnifery.  1 o get  out  of  this  Hate,  to 
be  freed  and  born  again,  there  is  no  other  mean 
than  the  ufe  of  pure  Reafon,  by  which  a general 
morality  may  be  cHalHifhed,  which  will  put  man  in 
a condition  to  govern  himfelf,  regain  his  original 
worth,  and  difpcnfe  with  all  political  1 up  ports,  and 
and  particularly  with  rulers.  This  can  be  done  in 
no  'other  way  but  by  fccret  afiociadons,  which  will 
by  degrees,  and  in  filer.ee,  po  fiefs  themfelves  of  the 
government  of  the  Starts,  and  make  ufe  of  thole 
means  for  this  purpoim which  the  wicked  ufe  for  at- 
attaining.  then*  bate  ends.  Princes  and  PrieHs  are 
in  pard-miar,  an  I kai'  emcbffi.  the  wicked,  whofe 
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hands  we  mult  tie  up  by  means  of  thefe  aftociations, 
cc  if  we  cannot  root  them  out  altogether. 

£C  Kings  are  parents.  The  paternal  power  ceafes 
c<  with  the  incapacity  of  the  child ; and  the  father  in- 
jures  his  child,  if  he  pretends  to  retain  his  right  be- 
<c  yond  this  period.  When  a nation  comes  of  age, 
ct  their  (late  of  wardship  is  at  an  end.” 

Here  follows  a long  declamarion  againft  patriotifm, 
as  a narrow-minded  principle  when  compared  with 
true  Cofmo-polirifm,  Nobles  are  reprefented  as  fC  a 
cc  race  of  men  that  ferve  not  the  nation  but  the  Prince, 
‘c  whom  a hint  from  the  Sovereign  (firs  up  againft  the 
<c  nation,  who  are  retained  fcrvants  and  miniftcrs  of 
Cf  defpotifm,  and  the  mean  for  opprefling  national  li- 
cc  berry.  Kings  are  accufed  of  a tacit  convention, 
fc  under  the  battering  appellation  of  the  balance  of 
<c  power,  to  keep  nations  in  fiibjeclion. 

cc  The  means  to  regain  Rea fon  her  rights — to  raife 
cc  liberty  from  its  aloes— to  reftore  to  man  his  original 
14  rights— -to  produce  the  previous  revolution  in  the 
ff  mind  of  man — to  obtain  an  eternal  victory  over  op- 
preflor-; — -and  to  work  the  redemption  of  mankind, 
<c  are  fecret  fchoois  of  wifdom.  When  the  worthy 
fc  have  fcrcngthcned  their  aftociation  by  numbers,  they 
c<  are  fccure,  and  'then  they  begin  to  become  power- 
c<r  ful,  and  terrible  to  the  wicked,  of  whom  many  will, 
cf  for  fafety,  amend  t he  in  Rive  s — m any  will  come  over 
to  our  party,  and  we  fliall  bind  the  hands  of  the  reft, 
4£  and  finally  conquer  them.  Whoever  fp re  ad's  gene* 
<f  ral  Illumination,  augments  mutual  fee urity  Him 
iC  min  a don  and  fee  urity  make  princes  unneceffary ; 
£f  Ilium; ration  performs  this  by  creating  an  effective 
‘c  Morality,  and  Morality  makes  a nation  of  full  age 
cc  fit  to  govern  itfeif;  and  iince  it  is  not  impoftible  to 
Cf  produce  a juft  Morality,  it  is  poftible  to  regain  free  r 
;c  don>  for  the  world/’ 
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tc  Wc  mail  therefore  ftrengthen  our  band,  and  efta- 
<c  blifh  a legion,  which  fhail  reftore  the  rights  of  man, 
original  liberty  and  independence. 

“ Jelus  Chrift” — but  I am  lick  of  all  this.  The  fol- 
lowing queftions  are  put  to  the  candidate  : 

1.  <c  Are  our  civil  conditions  in  the  world  the  defti- 
“ nations  that  feem  to  be  the  end  of  our  nature,  or  the 

purpofcs  for  which  man  was  placed  on  this  earth, 
<f  or  are  they  not  ? Do  dates,  civil  obligations,  popu- 
c<  lar  religion,  fulfil  the  intentions  of  men  who  eftablifh- 
fC  ed  them  ? Do  fee  ret  afifociations  promote  inftruc- 
£C  tion  and  true  human  happinefs,  or  are  they  the 
children  of  necefiity,  of  the  multifarious  wants,  of 
<c  unnatural  conditions,  or  the  inventions  of  vain  and 
cc  cunning  men 

2.  cc  W hat  civil  afifociation,  what  fcience  do  you 
C£  think  to  tne  purpofe,  and  what  are  not  ?” 

3.  cc  Has  there  ever  been  any  other  in  the  world,  is 
*c  there  no  other  more  fimple  condition,  and  what  do 
<c  you  think  of  it 

4.  cc  Does  it  appear  poffible,  after  having  gone 
u through  all  the  nonentities  of  our  civil  conftituticns, 
cc  to  recover  for  once  our  fir  ft  fimplicity,  and  get 
c<  back  to  this  honourable  uniformity  r” 

5.  Cf  Hof  can  one  begin  this  noble  attempt 3 by 
“ means  of  open  fupport,  by  forcible  revolution,  or 

by  what  other  way  ?” 

6.  cc  Does  Chriftianitv  give  us  any  hint  to  this  pur- 
5C  pofe  ? Does  it  notrecognife  fuch  a bleffed  condition 
“ as  once  the  lot  of  man,  and  as  ft  ill  recoverable  ?” 

7.  But  is  this  holy  religion  the  religion  that  is 
now  proft  fifed  by  any  feet  on  earth,  or  is  it  a bet- 

£c  ter  ?” 


8.  cc  Can  we  learn  this  religion — can 


the  world,  as 


,f  it  is,  bear  the  light  ? Do  you  think  that  it  would  be 
“ of  fa-vice,  before  numerous  cbftades  are  removed. 
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Cf  if  we  taught  men  this  purified  religion,  fublime  phi  - 
cc  lofophy,  and  the  art  of  governing  the  in  reives  ? Or 
<c  would  not  this  hurt,  by  rou/ing  the  interefted  pafli- 
cc  ons  of  men  habituated  to  prejudices,  who  would  op~ 
<c  pofe  this  as  wicked  ?** 

<j.  cr  May  it  not  be  more  ad  vi fable  to  do  away  thefe 
<£  corruptions  by  little  and  little,  in  filence,  and  for 
<f  this  purpofe  to  propagate  thefe  falutarv  and  heart- 
<£  confoling  dodlrines  in  fecret 

io.  fc  Do  we  not  perceive  traces  of  Inch  a fecret 
a doctrine  in  the  ancient  Schools  of  ph.ilofophy,  in  the 
“ dodtrines  and  inftrudtions  of  the  Bible,  which  Chriff, 
cc  the  Redeemer  and  Deliverer  of  the  human  race, 
<c  gave  to  his  trufly  difciples  r — Do  you  not  obferve 
cc  an  education,  proceeding  by  fteps  of  this  kind,  hand- 
{C  ed  down  to  us  from  his  time  till  the  prelent  r” 

In  the  ceremonial  of  Reception,  crowns  and  fceptres 
are  represented  as  tokens  of  human  degradation.  cc  The 
cc  plan  of  operation,  by  which  our  higher  degrees  act, 
cc  muft  work  powerfully  on  the  world,  and  mud  give 
Cf  another  turn  to  all  our  prefen:  coiillitutions.’’ 

Many  other  queltions  are  put  to  the  pupil  during  his 
preparation,  and  his  anfwers  are  given  in  writing. 
Some  of  thefe  re  Scripts  are  to  be  found  in  the  iecret 
correfpondence.  Thus,  “How far  is  the  pofition  tiue, 
<c  that  all  thofe  means  may  be  u fed  for  a good  purpole 
cc  which  the  wicked  have  employed  for  a bad  ?”  And 
along  with  this  quefiipn  there  is  an  injunction  to  take 
counfel  from  the  opinions  ana  conduct  o:  the  learned  and 
worthy  out  of  the  Society.  In  one  of  the  anfwers,  the  ex- 
ample of  a great  philcfophcr  and  Cofmopolitc  is  adduced, 
who  betrayed  a private  correipondencc  cn trolled  to 
him,  for  the  Service  of  freedom  . the  cafe  was  Doctor 
Franklin’s.  In  another,  the  power  of  the  Order  was 
extended  to  the  putting  the  individual  to  death  ; and 
the  reafon  given  was,  that  <c  this  power  was  allowed 
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to  all  Sovereignties,  for  the  good  ct  die  State,  and 
therefore  belonged  to  the  Order,  which  w^s.to  go- 
vern the  world .0 <c  N.  B.  We  mud  acquire  the 

direction  of  education — of  c h u rc  h * m a 1 i apes ne  nt— o f 

C 

the  profehorial  chair,  and  of  the  pulpit.  We  mud 
bring  our  opinions  into  falldon  by  every  art — fpreatl 


them  among  the  people  by  the  help  or  young  wri- 
ters. We  nmft  preach  the  war  me  it  concern  for  hu- 
manity, and  make  people  indifferent  to  all  ether  relations „ 
We  mud  take  care  that  our  writers  be  well  puffed, 
and  that  the  Reviewers  do  not  depreciate  them  • 


<c  therefore  we  mull  endeavour  by  every  mean  to  gain 
over  the  Reviewers  and  Journaliics  ; and  we  nuift 
cc  alio  try  to  gain  the  bookfcllers,  who  in  time  will  Ice 
cc  that  it  is  their  interefl  to  fide  with  us.” 

I conclude  this  account  of  the  degree  of  Prefbyter 
with  remarking,  that  there  were  two  copies  of  it  em- 
ployed occafionaHy.  In  one  of  them  all  the  mod  of- 
fend ve  things  in  refpecc  of  church  and  date  were  left 
out.  The  fame  thing  was  done  in  the  degree  of  Che- 
valier du  Soldi  of  the  French  Mafonry.  - I have  feen 
three  different  forms. 

In  the  Regent  degree,  the  proceedings  and.  induc- 
tions are  conducted  in  the  lame  manner.  Here,  it  is 
faid,  <c  We  mud  as  much  as  pouible  i elect  for  this  de- 
cc  gree  perfons  who  are  free,  independent  of  all  princes; 
<f  particularly  fuch  as  have  frequently  declared  them- 
<c  ielves  difeontented  with  the  uiual  inditutions,  and 
cc  their  willies  to  fee  a better  government  eflablifbedP5 
Catching  queftions  are  put  to  the  candidate  for  this 
degree ; fuch  as, 

i.  cc  Would  the  fociety  be  objectionable  which 
Ci  fhould  (till  the  greater  revolution  of  nature  Ihould 
<c  be  ripe)  put  monarchs  and  rulers  out  of  the  con  ii- 
<c  tion  to  do  harm  ; which  ihould  in  filer. cc  prevent 
“ the  abide  of  power,  by  fur  rounding  die  pc  at  with 

its 
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<5  its  members,  and  thus  not  only  pi  event  their  doing 
‘£  mil  chief,  but  even  make  them  do  good  ?” 

2.  ££  Is  not  the  objection  unjuft,  I hat  fuch  a Soci- 
£C  ciety  may  abide  its  power  ? Do  not  our  rulers  fre- 
££  quently  abide  their  power,  though  we  are  blent  ? 
t£  This  power  is  not  fo  fecure  as  in  the  hands  of  our 
s£  Members,  whom  we  train  up  with  fo  much  care, 
tc  2nd  place  about  princes  after  mature  deliberation 
<£  and  choice.  If  any  government  can  be  harmlefs 
ic  which  is  erected  by  man,  fu rely  it  mufb  be  ours, 
££  which  is  founded  on  morality,  forelight,  talents,  li- 
££  berry,  and  virtue,”  &c. 

The  candidate  is  prelented  for  reception  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a Have  ; and  it  is  demanded  of  him  what  has 
brought  him  into  this  moll  miicrable  of  all  conditions. 
He  an 1 wers— S oc iety — the  State — Submifiivenefs* — - 
Falfe  Religion.  A fkeleton  is  pointed  out  to  him,  at 
the  ket  or  which  are  laid  a Crown  and  a Sword.  He 
is  alked,  whether  that  is  the  Ikeleton  of  a King,  a No- 
bleman, or  a Beggar?  As  he  cannot  decide,  the  Pre- 
iidenc  of  the  meeting  fays  to  him,  <£  the  character  of 
££  being  a Man  is  the  only  one  that  is  of  importance.” 
In  a long  declamation  on  the  hackneyed  topics,  we 
have  here  and  there  forne  thoughts  which  have  net  yet 
come  before  us. 

‘c  We  mult  allow  the  underlings  to  imagine,  (but 
€£  without  telling  them  the  truth,)  thm  we  direct  all 
C£  the  Free  Mai  on  Lodges,  and  even  all  other  Orders, 
££  and  that  the  greateft  monarchs  are  under  cur  guid- 
<£  | nee,  which  indeed  is  here  and  there  the  cafe. 

£C  There  is  no  way  of  influencing  men  fo  powerful- 
C£  ly  as  by  means  of  the  women.  Thefe  flbould  there - 
££  fore  be  our  chief  Rudy;  we  fhould  inflnuate  our- 
££  felves  into  their  good  opinion,  give  them  hints  of 
<c  emancipation  from  the  tyranny  of  public  opinion, 
C£  and  of  (landing  up  for  them  felves ; it  will  be  an  im- 
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<f  menfe  relief  to  their  enftaved  minds  to  be  freed  from 
cc  any  one  bond  of  reftraint,  and  it  will  fire  them  the 
fC  more,  and  caufej  them  to  work  for  us  with  zeal, 
ct  without  knowing  that  they  do  lb  , for  they  will  only 

be  indulging  their  own  deli  re  of  perfonal  ad  mi r a- 
cc  tion. 

<<  We  mud  win  the  common  people  in  every  cor- 
fC  ner.  This  will  be  obtained  chiefly  by  means  of  the 
cc  fchools,  and  by  open,  hearty  behaviour,  mow,  con- 
<c  defcenflon,  popularity,  and  toleration  of  their  pre- 
<c  judices,  which  we  flhall  at  leifure  root  out  and  difpeh 
If  a writer  pubiifhes  any  thing  that  attracts  notice, 
<c  and  is  in  itfelf  juft,  but  does  not  accord  with  our 
cc  plan,  we  muft  endeavour  to  win  him  over,  or  decry 
Cs  him. 

c's  A chief  objebt  of  our  care  muft  be  to  keep  down 

that  (lavifh  veneration  for  princes  which  fo  much 
<c  difgraces  all  nations.  Even  in  the  foi-difant  free  En~ 
Cf  gland,  the  filly  Monarch  fays,  We  are  gracioufly 
<c  pleafed,  and  the  more  Ample  people  fay,  Amen.  Thefe 
fC  men,  commonly  very  weak  heads,  are  only  the  far- 
fC  ther  corrupted  by  this  fervile  flattery.  But  let  us  at 
fC  once  give  an  example  of  our  fpirit  by  our  behaviour 
“ with  Princes ; we  muft  avoid  all  familiarity — never 
cc  entruft  ourfelves  to  them — behave  with  precision, 
fC  but  with  civility,  as  to  other  men — Apeak  of  them 
cf  on  an  equal  footing — this  will  in  time  teach  them 
cc  that  they  are  by  nature  men,  if  they  have  fenfe  and 
cc  fpirit,  and  that  only  by  convention  they  are  Lords. 
cc  We  muft  aflidiioufly  collect:  anecdotes,  and  the  ho- 
cc  nourable  and  mean  actions,  both  of  the  leaft  and 
“ the  greaceft  j and  when  their  names  occur  in  any  re- 
f<  cords  which  are  read  in  our  meetings,  let  rhem 
cc  ever  be  accompanied  by  thefe  marks  of  then  iea!. 
?c  worth. 
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<c  The  great  ftrength  of  our  Order  lies  in  its  conceal- 
cc  nientj  let  it  never  appear  in  anyplace  in  its  own 
“ name,  hue  always  covered  by  smother  name,  and 
cc  another  occv  nation.''  'None  is  filter  than  the  three  lower 


a 

c< 

(C 

c < 
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degrees  tj  tree  Ivhjcnry  ; the  public  is  accuftomed  to  it ; 
ex-belts  lithe  fran  ity  and  therefore  takes  little  net  ice  of  it . 
Next  to  this  the  form  of  a learned  or  literary  fociety 
is  belt  i Luted  to  our  purpofe,  and  had  Free  Mafonry 
not  exffied,  tins  cover  would  gave  been  employed, 
and  it  may  be  much  more  than  a cover,  it  may  be  a 


tl  power j in  engine  m cur  hands . by  eft ablif bing  reading 
( ftcietu\y  and fnlJcriptio%  libraries , ana  taxing  thefe  under 
<c  cur  direction,  una.j  applying  them  through  our  labours , wc 
<c  may  turn  the  put  tic  mind  which  way  we  will. 

££  In  like  manner  we  mull  try  to  obtain  an  influence 
in  the  military  academies,  (this  may  be  of  mighty 
if  coniequence,)  the  printing-houfes,  bookfellers  fhops, 
<c  chapters,  and  in  lliort  in  all  offices  which  have  any 
c<  efledt,  either  in  forming,  or  in  managing,  or  even 
<c  in  directing  the  mind  of  man:  painting  and  cnerav- 
ing  are  highly  worth  our  care  *d’ 

" Could  our  PrefedL’  (obferve  it  is  to  the  Illuminati 
liege ntes  he  is  i peaking,  whole  officers  are  PrefedH ) 
<c  fill  the  judicatories  of  a Hate  with  our  worthy  mem- 
u bers,  he  does  all  that  man  can  do  for  the  Order.  It 
ct  is  better  than  to  gain  the  Prince  himfelf.  Princes 
Cf  flhould  never  get  beyond  the  Scotch  knighthood. 
cc  They  either ne|er  profecute  any  thing,  or  they  twift 
£f  everv  t bins’  to  their  own  advantage. 

A Literary  Society  is  the  molt  proper  form  for 
iC  the  introduction  of  our  Order  into  any  (late  where 
£C  we  are  yet  fl;  angers  A (Mark  this  i) 


“ The 


* (Thc^l  were  11 
thiious  caricatures, 
led  at  no  mean,  i 
b f;  a a hau  done  t a c 
and  filthy  prh.-.r,  1 


rorffiy  fufpecl.ed  of  fmving  publifhed  fome  fcan- 
torso  very  immoral  prints.)  They  ferup- 
<j\\  c'  cr  lor  corrupting  the  nation.  Mira- 

T re  »m  .g  at  Beilin,  by  political  caricatures 
- ■■  0.  ■ a.  t cyan  inch  as  c.  nnot  read. 
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cc  The  power  of  the  Order  mu  ft  furely  be  turned  to 
<c  the  advantage  of  its  Members.  Ail  muft  be  afilfted. 
« They  muft  be  preferred  to  all  perfons  otherwife  of 
<c  equal  merit.  Money,  fervices,  honour,  goods,  and 
ct  blood,  muft  be  expended  for  the  fully  proved  Bre- 
<c  timer.,  and  the  unfortunate  muft  be  relieved  by  the 
“ funds  of  the  Society  A 

As  evidence  that  this  was  not  only  their  inftrudtions, 
but  alio  their  afiiduous  practice,  take  the  following  re- 
port from  the  o verfeer  of  Greece  (Bavaria). 


In  Cato's  hand-writing. 

cc  The  number  (about  6co)  of  Members  relates  to 
tx  Bavaria  alone. 

cc  In  Munich  there  is  a well-conftituted  meeting  of 
<c  Illuminati  Majores , a meeting  of  excellent  Illuminati 
cc  Minores , a relpedlable  Grand  Lodge,  and  two  Mi- 
cc  nerval  Aftemblies.  There  is  a Mi  nerval  Aflembly 
<e  at  Freyfting,  at  Landlberg,  at  Burghaufen,  at  Straf- 
cc  burg,  at  Irgolftadt,  and  at  Lift  at  Regenfburg*. 

<c  At  Munich  we  have  bought  a houfe,  and  by  ck~ 
<c  ver  meafures  have  brought  things  fo  far,  that  the 
iC  citizens  take  no  notice  of  it,  and  even  fpeak  of  us 
<c  with  efteern.  We  can  openly  go  to  the  houfe  every 
cc  day,  and  carry  on  the  bufmeis  of  the  Lodge.  This 
cc  is  a great  deal  for  this  city.  In  the  houlc  is  a good 
mufeum  of  natural  hiftorv,  and  apparatus  for  ex- 
<c  periments : alfo  a library  which  daily  inereafes.  The 
44  garden  is  well  occupied  by  botanic  fpec miens,  and 
*c  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  a fociety  of  zealous 
4f  naturalifts. 

We  get  all  the  literary  journals.  We  take  care, 
(C  by  well-timed  pieces,  to  make  the  citizens  and  the 

J knees 

* In  this  fin  all  turbulent  city  there  were  eleven  fee  ret  W'eties  of 
Mafons,  Kcfy crucizro,  CIr.ir-voyaats,  c.vc. 
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<c  Princes  a little  more  noticed  for  certain  little  flips., 
cc  We  oppofe  the  monks  with  all  our  might,  and  with 
tc  great  fuccels. 

sc  The  Lodge  is  conftituted  entirely  according  to  our 
cc  fyftem,  and  has  broken  off  entirely  from  Berlin,  and 
<(  we  have  nearly  finifhed  our  tranfadlions  with  the 
<c  Lodges  of  Poland,  and  fhall  have  them  under  our 
<c  direction. 

cc  By  the  activity  of  our  Brethren,  the  Jefuits  have 
<c  been  kept  out  of  all  the  proftiTorial  chairs  at  Ingol- 
<c  ftadt,  and  our  friends  prevail.” 

<c  The  widow  Duchefs  has  fet  up  her  academy  en- 
tirely  according  to  our  plan,  and  we  have  all  the 
u Profeffors  in  the  Order.  Five  of  them  are  excellent., 
“ and  the  pupils  will  be  prepared  for  us. 

cc  We  have  got  Py lades  put  at  the  head  of  the  Fife, 
lt  and  he  has  the  church-money  at  his  difpofal.  By 
<<  properly  ufmg  this  money,  we  have  been  enabled 

to  put  our  brother  — ’s  household  in  good  order  ; 

<<  which  he  had  deftroyed  by  going  to  the  Jews.  We 
<c  have  fupported  more  Brethren  under  fimilar  misfor- 
£C  tunes, 

cc  Our  Ghoffly  Brethren  have  been  very  fortunate 
ce  this  lafl:  year,  for  we  have  procured  for  them  leveral 
« good  benefices,  pariihes,  tutor ihips,  6ec. 

cc  Through  cur  means  Arminius  and  Cortes  have 
c<  gotten  Profefforfhips,  and  many  of  our  younger 
<c  Brethren  have  obtained  Burfaries  by  cur  help. 

£C  We  have  been  very  fuccefsful  againft  the  Jefuits, 
and  brought  things  to  fuch  a bearing,  that  their  re- 
tc  venues,  fuch  as  the  Million,  the  Golden  Alms,  the 
4C  Exercifes,  and  the  Converfion  Box,  are  now  under 
Cf  the  management  of  our  friends.  So  are  alfo  their  con- 
cc  cernsin  thetiniverfity  and  the  German  fchool  founda- 
cc  tions.  The  application  of  all  will  be  determined 
cc  prefently,  and  we  have  fix  members  and  four  friends 

<c  in 


cc  in  the  Court,  This  has  coft  our  fen  ate  feme  nights 

O 

want  of  fleep. 

<c  Two  of  our  belt  youths  have  got  journies  from  the 
cc  Court,  and  they  will  go  to  Vienna,  where  they  will 
cc  do  us  great  fervice, 

<c  All  the  German  Schools,  and  the  Benevolent  So- 
fC  ciety,  are  at  kill  under  our  direction. 

C£  We  have  got  feverai  zealous  members  in  the  courts 
efjuftice,  and  we  arc  able  to  afford  them  pay,  and 
JC  other  good  additions. 

4C  Lately,  we  have  got  pcfTefTionof  the  Bartholomew 
C£  Inftitution  for  young  clergymen,  having  fecured  all 
cc  its  fupporters.  Through  this  we  fh all  be  able  to 
cc  fupply  Bavaria  with  fit  priefes. 

Cf  By  a letter  from  Philo  we  learn,  that  one  of  the 
u higheft  dignities  in  the  church  was  obtained  for  a 
cf  zealous  Illuminatus,  in  oppofirion  even  to  the  au- 
cf  thority  and  right  of  the  Bifhop  of  Spire,  who  is  re- 
cc  prefented  as  a bigoted  and  tyrannical  prieft.” 

Such  were  the  Idler  myfteries  of  the  Illuminati.  But 
there  remain  the  higher  myfteries.  The  fyftem  of  thefe 
has  not  been  printed,  and  the  degrees  were  conferred 
only  by  Spartacus  himfeif,  from  papers  which  he  never 
entrufted  to  any  perfon.  They  were  only  read  to  the 
candidate,  but  no  copy  was  taken.  The  pubiifner  of 
the  Nenefte  Arbcitiing  fays  that  he  has  read  them  (fo  fays 
Grollman).  Pie  lays,  cf  that  in  the  fir  ft  degree  of 
cc  Magus  or  Philosophus,  the  dodlrines  are  the 
Cf  fame  with  thofe  of  Spinoza,  where  all  is  material, 
Cf  God  and  the  world  are  the  fame  thing,  and  all  re- 
ligion  whatever  is  without  foundation,  and,  the  con- 
t(  trivance  of  ambitious  men.”  The  fecond  degree, 
or  Rex,  teaches,  that  every  peafant,  citizen,  and 
houfeholcier  is  a fovereign,  as  in  the  Patriarchal 
ftate,  and  that  nations  mufc  be  brought  back  to  that 
ftate,  by  whatever  means  are  concjlicible— peace- 
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€i  a b]y,  if  it  can  be  done  ; but,  if  not,  then  by  force 
€£  — for  all  flibordination.  mu  ft  vanilh  from  the  face  of 
€c  the  earth.  * 

The  author  fays  further,  that  the  German  Union 
was,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  the  work  of  the  Illu- 
minati. 

The  private  ccrrdpondence  that  has  been  publifhed 
is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  what  v/as  dilcovered  at 
Landfhut  and  Bafilis  Hoff,  and  government  got  a great 
deal  of  ufeful  information,  which  was  concealed,  both 
cut  of  regard  to  the  families  of  the  perfons  concerned, 
and  alfo  that  the  reft  might  not  know  the  utmofl  ex- 
tent of  the  dilcovery,  and  be  Ids  on  their  guard.  A 
third  collection  was  found  under  the  foundation  of  the 
ho  the  in  which  the  Lodge  Theodor  vom  gutzki  Rath  had 
been  held.  But  none  of  this  has  appeared.  Enough 
furely  has  been  di -covered  to  give  the  public  a very 
iuft  idea  of  the  defigns  of  the  Society  and  its  connec- 
tions. 

Lodges  were  diicovered,  and  are  mentioned  in  the 
private  papers  already  publifhed,  in  the  following 
places. 

Munich 
Ing'olftadt 
Frankfort 
Echiladt 
Hanover 
Brunfwick 
Calbe 

M aude  burgh 
Caffe  1 
Ofnabruck 
Weimar 

Upper  Saxony  (feveral) 

An  ft  ri  a ( 14) 


We  ft  ph  alia  (feveral) 
Heidelberg 
Man  heim 
Strafburgh  (5) 

Spire 
Worms 
Duffeldorff 
Cologne 
Bonn  (4) 

Livonia  (many) 
Courland  (many) 
Frankendahl 
Allace  (many) 


Vienna 
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Vienna  (4) 
Hefte  (many) 
Buche  n wetter 
Mom  pe  liard 
Stutgard  (3) 
Carli  rune 
Anfpach 
Ncuwied  (2) 
Mentz  (2) 
Poland  (many) 
Turin 


Deuxponts 

Coufel 

Treves  (2) 

Aix-la-Chapelle  (2) 

Bar  tic  hied 

Hah  ten  berg 

Switzerland  (many) 

Rome 

Naples 

Ancona 

Florence 


England  (8) 
Scotland  (2) 

War  law  (2) 
America  (fcveral.) 

I have  picked  up 

bers. 


France 

Holland  (many) 

I ) re  hie n (4) 

N.  B.  This  was  be  lore  178A 
die  names  of  the  following  mem- 


Spartacus, 

Philo, 


Amelins, 
Bayard, 
Diomede  s, 
Cato, 


Weidmupt,  ProteiTor. 
Knigpe,  Freyherr,  i.  e* 
Gentleman. 

Bode,  F.  H. 

Bufche,  F.  IT. 

Conftanza,  Mara, 
Zvvack,  Lawyer. 
Torring,  Count. 
Khreitmaier,  Prince. 
Utlchneider,  ProfelTor. 
Coffandey,  ProfelTor. 
Renner,  Profeilbr. 
Grunberger,  ProFfTor, 
Balderbufch,  F.  EL 
L i p p i r t , C o u n fc  1 1 o r , 
Kundl,  ditto. 

Bart,  ditto. 


U 


1 eiberhauer. 
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Pythagoras- 


Hannibal, 

Brutus, 

Lucian, 

Zoroafter,  Confucius, 
Hermes  Trifmegiftus, 

Sulla, 

Pythagoras,;  (2d,) 
Marius, 


Salad  in, 


Leiberhauer,  Prieft, 
Kundler,  Profeffor. 
Lowling,  Profeffor. 
Vachency,  Counfellor. 
Moraufky,  Count. 

Hoff  (letter.  Surveyor  of 
Roads. 

Strobl,  Bookfeller. 
Weftenrieder,  Profeffor, 
Babo,  Profeffor. 

Baader,  Profeffor. 

Burzes,  Prieft. 

Pfruntz,  Prieft. 

Baffus,  Baron. 

Savioli,  Count. 

Nicholai,  Bookfeller. 
Bahrdt,  Clergyman. 
Baierhamer. 

Socher,  School  Infpedtor, 
Dillil,  Abbe. 

Meggenhoff,  Paymafter. 
Danzer,  Canon. 

Braun,  ditto. 

Fife  her,  Magiftrate. 
Frauenberger,  Baron. 
Kaltner,  Lieutenant. 
Drexl,  Librarian. 

Hertel,  Canon. 

Dachlel. 

13 tiling,  Counfellor. 
Seereld,  Count. 
Gunfheim,  ditto. 
Morgellan,  ditto. 

Ecker,  ditto. 

Ovy,  Major. 

Werner,  Counfellor, 

Cornelius. 
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Cornelius  Scipio, 


Tycho  Brahe, 
Thales, 

A cnla, 

Ludovicos  Bavarus. 
S ha  fee  four  y, 
Coriolanus, 

Timon, 

Tamerlane, 

Livius, 

Cicero, 

Ajax, 


Berger,  Counfelior. 
Worfjz,  Apothecary. 

M au vi lion,  Colonel. 

M i r a b e a u , Count. 
Orleans,  Duke. 
Hochinaer. 

Gafpar,  Merchant. 

Kap  huger. 

Sauer. 

Lofi. 

Steger. 

Trocponero,  Zufchwartz. 
Michel. 

Lange. 

BadorfFeia 
Pie  ft. 

Maffenhaufen,  Count. 


I have  not  been  able  to  find  who  per fonated  Minos, 
Euriphon,  Celfius,  Mahomet,  Hercules,  Socrates, 
Philipp^  Strozzi,  Euclides,  and  fome  others  who  have 
been  uncommonly  adtive  in  carrying  forward  the  great 
saufe. 

The  chief  publications  for  giving  us  regular  accounts 
of  the  whole,  (be fide s the  original  writings,)  are, 

1.  Grcjfte  Abficht  des  Blumrnaien  Or  dens. 

2 . Nacktrages  (3.  ) an  denfelben. 

3.  Weifhaupfs  improved  Sy ft em. 

4.  Sy  ft  em  des  Ilium.  Orders  aits  dem  Original -Jchr  if  ten 
gezogen. 

I may  now  be  permitted  to  make  a few  reflections 
on  the  accounts  already  given  of  this  Order,  which  has 
fo  diftinctly  concentrated  the  cafual  and  Icattered  eft 
forts  of  its  prompters,  the  Chevaliers  Bierfadfants , the 
Philrdeihes , and  Amis  Reims  of  France,  and  carried  on 
the  fyftern  of  enlightening  and  reforming  the  world. 

The 
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The  great  aim  profefled  by  the  Order  is  to  make  men 
happy ; and  the  means  profeffed  to  be  employed,  as 
the  only  and  furely  effective,  is  making  them  good ; and 
this  is  to  be  brought  about  by  enlightening  the  mind , and 
freeing  it  from  tbs  dominion  of  Juperftition  and  prejudices. 
This  purpofe  is  effected  by  its  producing  a juft  and  fteady 
mcrciim.  This  done,  and  becoming  univerlal,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  peace  of  fociety  will  be 
the  coniLquence, — that  government,  fubferdinacion, 
and  all  the  difagreefcbie  coercions  of  civil  governments 
will  be  unnecefiary, — and  that  fociety  may  go  on 
peaceably  in  a (late  or  perfect  liberty  and  equality. 

But  furely  it  requires  no  angel  from  heaven  to  tell 
us  that  if  every  man  is  virtuous,  there  will  be  no  vice  ; 
and  that  there  wib  be  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will 
between  man  and  man,  whatever  be  the  differences  of 
rank  jmd  fortune  , fo  that  Liberty  and  Equality  ft  cm 
not  to  be  the  nc  cell  ary  con  ft  quences  of  this  juft  Mora- 
lity, nor  nt  ceilary  requkites  for  this  national  happiru  fs. 
We  may  queftion,  there  fore,  whether  the  If  u mi  nation 
which  makes  this  a neceffary  condition  is  a clear  and 
a pure  light.  It  may  he  a falfe  glare  mowing  the  ob- 
ject only  on  one  fide,  tinged  with  partial  colours  thrown 
on  it  by  neighbouring  objects.  We  fee  fo  much  wil- 
dom  in  the  general  plans  of  nature,  that  we  are  apt  to 
think  that  there  is  the  fame  in  w hat  relates  to  the  hu- 
man rmnd,  and  that  the  God  of  nature  accomplishes 
bis  plans  in  this  as  w*rl!  as  in  other  inltances.  We  are 
even  difpofed  to  think  that  human  nature  would  kilter 
by  it.  The  rational  nature  of  man  L not  contented 
with  meat  and  drink,  and  raiment,  and  file  her,  but  jS 
alfo  pie  a led  w u.h  exerting  many  powers  and  faculties, 
j*nd  with  gratifying  many  takes,  which  could  hardly 
have  existence  in  a iocietv  w lie  re  all  are  equal 
fay  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  5 r 
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the  pleafure  of  intellectual  cultivation,  the  pleafure  of 
mere  ornament,  are  rational,  diiiinguifh  man  from  a 
brute,  and  are  fo  general,  that  there  is  hardly  a mind 
fo  rude  as  not  to  tee!  them.  Of  all  thefe,  and  of  all 
the  difficult  fciences,  all  mo  t rational,  and  in  them- 
f elves  molt  innocent,  and  mo  ft  delightful  to  a culti- 
vated mind,  we  fhouLl  be  deprived  in  a fociety  where 
all  are  equal.  No  individual  could  give  em p^nnent 
to  the  talents  necefiary  fur  creating  and  improving  thefe 
ornamental  comforts  ot  life.  We  are  ablolutely  cer- 
tain drat,  even  in  the  molt  favourable  lit  nations  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  the  mo  ft  untainted  virtue  in  every 
brea.it  could  not  raife  man  to  that  degree  of  cultivation 
that  is  poffefied  by  citizens  very  low  in  any  of  the  Hates 
of  Europe;  and  in  the  iiuiation  of  molt  countries  we 
are  acquainted  with,  the  Hate  of  man  would  be  much 
lower:  for,  at  our  very  Jetting  out,  we  m uft  grant 
that  the  liDerty  and  equality  here  fpoken  of  mult  be 
complete  : fbr  there  muff  not  be  fuch  a rhino-  as  a far- 
met*  and  his  cottager.  This  would  be  as  unjufl,  as 
much  the  cauib  o:  difeontent,  as  the  gentleman  and 
the  farmer. 

This  fcheme  therefore  fee  ms  contrary  to  the  deligns 
of  our  vf  rearer,  who  has  every  where  placed  us  in  thofe 
fituations  of  inequality  that  are  here  fo  much  reproba- 
ted, and  has  given  us  ffrong  propenfities  by  which  we 
refill!  thofe  enjoyments*  . f-e  alio  find  that  they  may 
be  enjoyed  in  peace  and  innocence.  And  laftly,  we  ima- 
gine that  the  villain,  who,  in  the  nation  of  a profeffor, 
would  plunder  a prince,  would  all  A plunder  the  farmer  if 
he  were  his  cottager.  The  Illumination  therefore  that 


appears  to  have  the 
py  is  that  which  will 
fpedt  the  comforts  o 


be  ft  chance  of  m a k i n g rna  n k i n d h a p - 
teach  us  the  Morality  which  will  re- 
f c u 1 r, i v a : e d 3 o cietv,  a n cl  teach  us  to 


protect  r h e p o lie  1 fo r s i n the 


innocent  enjoyment  of  them  ; 


that  will  enat  le  ns  to  perceive  and  admire  the  tafle  and 
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elegance  of  Architedure  and  Gardening,  without  any 
wiHi  to  fweep  the  palaces,  the  gardens,  and  their  owner, 
from  off  the  earth,  merely  becaufe  he  is  their  owner. 

We  are  therefore  fufpicious  of  this  Illumination, 
and  apt  to  afcribe  this  violent  antipathy  to  Princes  and 
fubordination  to  the  very  caufe  that  makes  true  Illumi- 
nation, and  juft  Morality  proceeding  from  it,  fo  ne- 
ceftary  to  public  happinefs,  namely,  the  vice  and  in- 
juftice  of  thofe  who  cannot  innocently  have  the  com- 
mand of  thofe  often  live  elegancies  of  human  life.  Lux- 
urious tafte,  keen  defires,  and  unbridled  Daikons,  would 
prompt  to  all  this ^ and  this  Illumination  is,  as  we  lee, 
equivalent  to  them  in  efted|  The  aim  of  the  Order 
is  not  to  enlighten  the  mind  of  man,  and  ftiew  him  his 
moral  obligations,  and  by  the  practice  of  his  duties  to 
make  fociety  peaceable,  pofteftion  fecure,  and  coercion 
unneceflarv,  fo  that  all  may  be  at  reft  and  happy,  even 
though  all  were  equal;  but  to  get  rid  of  the  coercion 
which  muft  be  employed  in  the  place  of  Morality,  that 
the  innocent  rid)  may  be  robbed  with  impunity  by  the 
idle  and  profligate  poor.  But  to  do  this,  an  unjuft  ca- 
fuiftry  muff  be  employed  inltead  of  a juft  Morality; 
and  this  muft  be  defended  or  iuggefled,  by  mifrep re- 
lenting the  true  ft  ate  of  man,  and  of  his  relation  to  the 
univerfe,  and  by  removing  the  reft  rid  ion  3 of  religion, 
and  giving  a fuperlative  value  to  all  thofe  conftituents 
of  human  enjoyment,  which  true.  Illumination  fhews 
113  to  be  but  very  iln all  concerns  of  a rational  and  vir- 
tuous mind.  The  more  clofely  we  examine  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  the  Illuminati,  the  more  clearly 
do  we  perceive  that  this  is  the  cafe.  Their  fir  ft  and 
immediate  aim  is  to  get  the  pofteftion  of  riches,  power, 
and  influence,  without  induftry ; and  to  accompli  lh 
this,  they  want  to  abohfln  Chriilianity and  then  dif- 
folute  manners  and  univerfal  profligacy  will  procure 
them  the  adherence  of  a]l  the  wicked,  and  enable  them 

to 
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to  overturn  all  the  civil  governments  of  Europe ; after 
which  they  will  think  of  farther  conquefts,  and  extend 
their  operations  to  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  till 
they  have  reduced  mankind  to  the  itatc  of  one  undif- 
tinguifhable  chaotic  mats. 

But  this  is  too  chimerical  to  be  thought  their  real 
aim.  Their  Founder,  I dare  fay,  never  entertained 
Inch  hopes,  nor  troubled  himfelfwith  the  fate  ofdiftans 
lands.  But  it  comes  in  his  way  when  he  puts  on  the 
mafk  of  humanity  and  benevolence:  it  mud:  embrace 
all  mankind,  only  becaufe  it  mull  be  (Longer  than  pa- 
ct  ior.'uTn  and  loyalty,  which  (land  in  his  way.  Obferve 
that  Weifhaupt  took  a name  exprefiive  of  his  princi- 
ples. Spartacus  was  a gladiator,  who  headed  an  in- 
iurrediion  of  Roman  Daves,  and  tor  three  years  kept 
the  city  in  terror.  Weifhaupt  fays  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, <c  I never  was  fond  of  empty  titles ; but  furely 
cc  that  man  has  a childifh  foul  who  would  not  as  rea- 
(C  dily  chufe  the  name  of  Spartacus  as  that  of  Obta- 
c<  vius  Auguftus.”  The  names  which  he  gives  to  fc- 
veral  of  his  gang  expreis  their  differences  of  fenti- 
ments.  Philo,  Lucian,  and  others,  are  very  DgniD- 
cantly  given  to  Knigge,  Nicholai,  &c.  He  was  vain 
of  the  name  Spartacus,  becaufe  he  conDdered  himfelf 
as  employed  fomewhat  in  the  fame  way,  leading  Daves 
to  freedom.  Princes  and  Priefts  are  mentioned  by  him 
on  all  occafions  in  terms  of  abhorrence. 

Spartacus  employs  powerful  means.  The  feyle  of 
the  Jefuits,  (as  he  fays,)  he  confiders  every  mean  as 
confccrated  by  the  end  for  which  it  is  employed,  and 
he  fays  with  great  truth, 

cc  Fleclerefi  nequeoJupereS)  Fchcvwita  moveio 

To  lave  his  reputation,  he  fcruples  nor  to  murder 
his  innocent  child,  and  the  woman  whom  he  had  held 
in  his  arms  with  emotions  of  fbndncfs  and  affection. 

But 
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But  led  this  flionld  appear  too  fel:ifh  a motive,  he  fays, 
<(  Had  I fallen,  my  precious  Order  would  have  fallen 
“ with  me  3 the  Order  which  is  to  bids  mankind.  I 
<c  iliould  not  again  have  been  able  to  fpcak  of  virtue  fo 
c<  as  to  make  any  Idling  imprefiion.  My  example 
<c  might  have  Tinned  many  young  mend  T his  he 
thinks  will  excufr,  nay  land'd  fy  any  thing.  <c  My 
<c  letters  are  my  g re  ate  ft  vindicatio  n,”  He  employs 
the  Chriftian  Religion,  which  he  thinks  a fallthood, 
and  which  he  is  afterwards  to  explode,  as  the  mean  for 
inviting  Cnrifbian|  of  every  denomination,  and  gradually 
cajoling  them,  by  clearing  up  their  Chriftian  doubts  in 
fucceffion,  till  he  lands  them  in  Dcifni  ; or  if  he  finds, 
them  unfit,  and  too  religious,  he  gives  them  a Sla  bene y 
and  then  laughs  at  the  fears,  or  perhaps  maclnefs,  in 
which  he  leaves  them.  Having  got  them  the  length 
of  Deifm,  they  are  declared  to  be  lit,  and  he  receives 
them  into  the  higher  rnyfteries.  But  left  they  fhould 
fill  1 fhrink  back,  dazzled  by  the  Pandemonian  glare  of 
Illumination  which  will  now  bur fp  upon  them,  lie  ex- 
acts from  them,  for  the  firft  time,  a bond  of  perfe- 
verance.  But,  as  Philo  lays,  there  is  little  chance  of 
tergiverfation.  The  lire  and  honour  of  rnoir  of  the 
candidates  are  by  this  time  in  his  hand.  They  have 
been  long  occupied  in  the  vile  and  corrupting  office  of 
fpies  on  all  around  them,  and  they  are  found  fit  for 
their  prefect  honours,  becaufe  they  have  dilcharged 
this  office  to  his  fatisfaclion,  by  the  reports  which  they 
have  given  in,  containing  ft  cries  or  their  neighbours, 
nay  even  of  their  own  gang.  They  may  be  ruined  in 
the  world  by  difeiofing  thefe,  either  privately  or  pub- 
licly. A man  who  had  once  brought  hi t$\ lelf  into  this 
perilous  fnuation  dm lc  not  go  back.  Fie  might  have 
been  left  indeed  in  any  degree  of  Illumination  3 and,  if 
Religion  has  not  been  quite  eradicated  from  his  mind, 
he  muff  be  in  that  condition  oi  painful  anxiety  and 
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doubt  that  makes  him  defperate,  fit  for  the  full  opera- 
tion of  fanadcifm,  and  he  may  be  engaged,  in  tbs  caufc 
of  Gody  cc  to  commit  all  kind  of  wickedness  and  greecii- 
<c  nefs.’"  In  this  Hate  of  mind,  a man  fhuts  his  eyes, 
andrufhes  cn.  Had  Spartacus  iuppoied  that  he  was 
dealing  with  good  men,  his  conduce  would  have  been 
the  reverfe  of  all  this.  There  is  no  occafion  for  this 
bond  from  a perfon  convinced  of  the  excellency  of  the 
Order.  But  lie  knew  them  to  be  unprincipled,  and 
that  the  higher  myfteries  were  fo  daring,  that  even  iome 
of  fuch  men  would  Hart  at  them.  But  they  muH  not 
blab. 

Having  thus  got  rid  of  Religion,  Spartacus  could 
with  more  fa fety  bring  into  view  the  great  aim  or  ah  his 
efforts — to  rule  the  world  by  means  of  iris  Order.  As 
the  immediate  mean  for  attaining  this,  he  holds  out 
the  profpeft  of  freedom  from  civil  fu  b ordination.  Per- 
fedl  Liberty  and  Equality  are  interwoven  with  every 
thing  ; and  the  flattering  thought  is  continually  kept 
up,  that  “ by  the  wife  contrivance  of  this  Order,  the 
mofc  comolete  knowledge  is  obtained  of  the  real 
“ worth  of  every  perfon  5 the  Order  will,  for  its  own 
<c  fake , and  therefore  certainly , place  every  man  in 
that  fituation  in  which  he  can  be  mofc  effective.  The 


pupils  are  convinced  that  the  Order  will  rule  the 
'*  world.  Every  member  therefore  becomes  a ruler. 3> 
We  all  think  ourfelves  qualified  to  rule.  The  difficult 
talk  is  to  obey  with  propriety  ; but  we  are  honefily 
generous  in  our  profpedts  of  future  command.  It  is 
therefore  an  alluring  thought,  both  to  good  and  bad 
men.  By  this  lure  the  Order  will  fpread.  if  they  are 
adtive  in  infinuatine;  their  members  into  offices,  and 
in  keeping  cut  others,  (which  the  private  ccrreipon- 
dence  fhews  to  have  been  the  cafe,)  they  may  have  had 
frequent  experience  of  their  fuccefs  in  gaining  an  influ- 
ence on  the  world.  This  muff  whet  their  zeal.  If 
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"Wrilhaupt  was  a fincere  Cofmo- polite,  he  had 
the  pleafure  of  feeing  cc  his  work  profpering  in  his 
hands.,'’ 

I:  furely  needs  little  argument  now  to  prove,  that 
the  Order  of  illu  min  a li  had  for  its  immediate  objedf 
the  aboiiflaing  of  Chriftianity,  (at  leaft  this  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Founder,)  with  the  foie  view  of  over* 
turning  the  civil  government,  by  introducing  univerfal 
difTolutends  and  profligacy  of  manners,  and  then  getting 
the  alii  dance  ot  the  corrupted  fubjedts  to  overiet  the 
throne,  The  whole  conduct  in  the  preparation  and 
inflrudlion  of  the  Prefoyter  and  Regens  is  directed  to 
this  point.  Philo  lays,  <c  I have  been  at  unwearied 
£C  pains  to  remove  the  fears  of  home  who  imagine  that 
tl  our  Superiors  want  to  abolifh  Chriflianity  ; but  by 
‘c  and  by  their  prejudices  will  wear  off,  and  they  will 
fC  be  more  at  their  ea'e.  Were  I to  let  them  know 
fC  that  our  General  holds  all  Religion  to  be  a lie,  and 
u tiles  even  Dcifm,  only  to  lead  men  by  the  nofe — 
<c  Were  I to  conned:  mvfelf  again  with  the  Free  Ma- 
<f  ions,  and  tell  them  our  defigns  to  ruin  their  Fra- 
tc  ternity  by  this  circular  letter  (a  letter  to  the  Lodge 
£C  in  Courland) — Were  I but  to  give  the  lead:  hint  to 
4C  any  of  the  Princes  of  Greece  (Bavaria) — No,  my 
tc  anger  (hall  not  carry  me  lo  far. — An  Order,  forfooth, 
tc  which  in  this  manner  abides  human  nature — which 
C£  will  fubjedt  men  to  a bondage  more  intolerable  than 
ct  jcfiiimfr: — I could  put  it  on  a refpebtable  footing, 
4C  and  the  world  would  be  ours.  Should  I mention 
cc  our  rl-nclamental  principles,  (even  after  all  the  pains 
‘c  I have  been  a t to  mitigate  them,)  fo  unqueffionablv 
ri  dangerous  to  the  world,  who  would  remain  ? What 
t:  iignines  the  innocent  ceremonies  of  the  PriefPs  de- 
- £ gree,  . s I have  compofed  it,  in  comparifon  with 
(C  your  ni.-Atm,  that  we  may  uie  for  a good  end  thofe 
° means  which  the  w icked  employ  for  a bale  purpofe  r 
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Brutus  writes,  t;  Numenius.  now  acquiefces  in  the 
Cf  mortality  of  the  foul;  but,  I fear  wc  fhali  lofe  Lu- 
<c  dovicus  Bavarus.  He  mid  Spartacus,  that  he  was 
miftaken  when  he  thought  that  he  had  fwailowrd 
“ his  ftupid  Mafonry.  No,  he  law  the  trick,  and  did 
<f  not  admire  the  end  that  required  it.  1 don’t  know 
cc  what  to  do;  a S/a  bene  would  make  him  mad,  and 
cf  he  will  blow  us  all  up. 

<c  The  Order  mu  ft  po  fiefs  the  power  of  life  and 
u death  in  coniequcnce  of  our  Oath  ; and  with  pro- 
cc  priety,  for  the  lame  reafon,  and  by  the  lame  right, 
fC  that  any  government  in  the  world  poifciTes  it : for 
Cf  the  Order  comes  in  their  place,  making  them  up.  - 
cc  necefiary.  When  things  cannot  be  otherwife,  and 
Cf  ruin  would  enfue  if  the  Afiociation  did  not  employ 
Cf  this  mean,  the  Order  mu  ft,  as  well  as  public  rulers, 
cc  employ  it  for  the  good  of  mankind  ; therefore  (by 
ff  its  own  prefer  vat-ion.*  (N.  B.  Obfervfe  here  the 
cafuiftry.)  Cf  Nor  will  the  political  couftitutions  iuf- 
Cf  fer  by  this,  for  there  are  always  thoufands  equally 
C(  ready  and  able  to  fupply  the  place.” 

We  need  not  wonder  that  Diomedes  told  the  Pro- 
feffors,  fk'  that  death,  inevitable  death,  from  which  no 
cc  potentate  could  protect  them,  awaited  every  traitor 
ff  of  the  Order;”  nor  that  the  French  Convention 
propefed  to  take  off  the  German  Princes  and  Generals 
by  lword  or  poiion,  &C. 

Spartacus  might  tickle  the  fancy  of  his  Order  with 
the  notion  of  ruling  the  world  ; but  I imagine  that  his 
own  immediate  objecl  was  ruling  the  Order.  The 
happinefs  of  mankind  was,  like  WeifhaupFs  Chrifii- 
anity,  a mere  tool,  a tool  which  the  Rcgcn/es  made  a 
joke  of.  But  Spartacus  would  rule  the  Regexes ; this 
he  could  not  fo  eafily  accomplifn.  His  defpotifm  was 
infupportable  to  mo  ft  of  them,  and  finally  brought  all 
to  light.  When  he  could  nor  prriuade  them  by  his 
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own  firmnels,  and  indeed  by  his  fuperior  talents  and 
difintereflednefs  in  other  refpedts,  and  his  unwearied  ac- 
tivity, lie  employed  jcluitical  tricks,  caufing  them  to 
fall  out  with  each  other,  letting  them  as  fpies  on  each 
other,  and  ieparating  any  two  that  he  law  attached  to 
each  other,  by  making  the  one  a Mailer  of  the  other ; 
and,  in  fhort,  he  left  nothing  undone  that  could  fecure 
his  uncontrolled  command.  This  cauled  Philo  to  quit 
the  Order,  and  made  Bajjiis , Ton  Tor  ring , Kreitmaier , 
and  feveral  other  gentlemen,  ceafe  attending  the  meet- 
ings; and  it  was  their  mutual  didenfions  which  made 
them  fpeak  too  freely  in  public,  and  call  on  them- 
helves  lb  much  notice.  At  the  time  of  the  difcovery, 
the  party  of  Weifhaupt  confided  chiefly  of  very  mean 
people,  devoted  to  him,  and  willing  to  execute  his 
orders,  that  by  being  his  fervants,  they  might  have 
the  pleafure  of  commanding  others. 

1 he  objects,  the  undoubted  objects  of  this  Adbci- 
ati|n,  are  lurely  dangerous  and  detedable ; name]/, 
to  overturn  the  prefent  conditetions  of  the  European 
States,  in  order  to  introduce  a chimera  which  the 
hiflory  of  mankind  ihews  to  be  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  man.  ' 

Nnturam  ex  fellas  fared,  tamen  ufque  recurret. 

Suppofe  it  pollible,  and  done  in  peace,  the  new  fydem 
could  not  dand  unlefs  every  principle  of  activity  in  the 
human  mind  be  enthralled,  all  incitement  to  exertion 
and  indudry  removed,  and  man  brought  into  a condi- 
tion incapable  of  improvement;  and  this  at  the  ex- 
pence of  every  thing  that  is  valued  by  the  bed  of  men 
— by  mifery  and  devaluation- — by  loofening  all  the 
bands  of  fociety.  To  talk  of  morality  and  virtue  in 
conjunction  with  fuch  fchemes  is  an  infult  to  common 
lenfe  ; clidblutenefs  of  manners  alone  can  bring  men  to 
think  of  it. 
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Is  it  not  ado  milling,  therefore,  to  hear  people  in 
this  country  exprefs  any  regard  for  this  indication  ? Is 
it  not  mod  mortifying  to  think  that  there  are  Lodges 
of  Illuminated  among  us  ? I think  that  nothing  bids 
fairer  for  weaning  our  incondderate  countrymen  from 
having  any  connection  with  them,  than  the  faithful  ac- 
count here  given.  I hope  that  there  are  few,  very 
few  of  our  countrymen,  and  none  whom  we  call  friend, 
who  can  think  that  an  Order  which  held  fuch  doctrines, 
and  which  praCtifed  fuch  things,  can  be  any  thing  elfe 
than  a ruinous  Affociation,  a gang  of  profligates.  All 
their  profedions  of  the  love  of  mankind  are  vain  ; their 
111  umination  mud  be  a bewildering  blaze,  and  totally 
ineffectual  for  its  pin  pole,  for  it  has  had  no  fuch  influ- 
ence on  the  leaders  of  the  band ; yet  it  feems  quite 
adequate  to  the  effects  ir.  has  produced  5 for  fuch  are 
the  characters  cf  thofe  who  forget  God. 

If  we  in  the  next  place  attend  to  their  mode  of  edu- 
cation, and  examine  it  by  thofe  rules  of  common  fenfe 
that  we  apply  in  other  cafes  of  conduct,  we  111  all  find 
it  equally  un  pro  mi  ling.  The  fydem  of  Iliuminatifni 
is  one  of  the  explanations  of  Free  Mafonry  5 and  it  has 
gained  many  partifans.  The  lit  explanations  red  their 
credit  and  their  preference  on  their  own  merits.  There 
is  fomething  in  the mie Ives,  or  in  one  of  them  as  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  another,  which  procures  it  the  prefer- 
ence for  its  own  fake.  Therefore,  to  give  this  Order 


any  dependence  on  Free  Mafonry  is  to  degrade  the 
Order.  To  introduce  a Mafonic  Ritual  into  a manly 
inditution,  is  to  degrade  it  to  a frivolous  amuleinent 
for  great  children.  Men  really  exerting  themfelves  to 
reform  the  world,  and  qualified  for  the  talk,  mud  have 
been  difgufted  with  fuch  occupations.  They  betray  a 
frivolous  conception  of  the  tafk  in  which  they  are  real- 


ly engaged.  To  imagine  that  men 
druggie  and  rivailhip  of  life,  under 
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feihfh,  or  mean,  or  impetuous  paflrons,  are  to  be 
wheedled  into  candid  fentiments,  or  a generous  con- 
dudt,  as  a fro  ward  child  may  fo  me  times  be  made  gen- 
tle and  tradable  bv  a rattle  or  humming-top,  betrays 
a great  ignorance  of  human  nature,  and  an  arrogant 
ihli- con  Celt  in  thole  who  can  imagine  that  ail  but 
themfeives  are  babies.  The  further  we  proceed,  the 
more  do  we  Ice  of  this  want  of  wi/dom.  The  whole 
procedure  of  their  inilnidlion  fuppofes  fuch  a complete 
fur  render  of  freedom  of  thought,  of  common  fenle, 
and  of  common  caution,  that  ic  feems  impo  fable  that 
it  (hould  not  have  alarmed  every  fenfible  mind.  This 
indeed  happened  before  the  Order  was  feven  years  old. 
It  was  wife  indeed  to  keep  their  Arecpagit.c  out  of 
light ; but  who  can  be  fo  filly  as  to  believe  that  their 
unknown  Superiors  were  all  and  always  fau] tlefs  men  ? 
But  had  they  been  the  men  they  were  reprefented  to 
be,— If  I have  any  knowledge  of  my  own  heart,  or  any 
capacity  of  drawing  juft  inferences  from  the  conduit 
of  others,  I am  perfuaded  that  the  knowing  his  Supe- 
riors would  have  animated  the  pupil  to  exertion,  that 
he  might  exhibit  a pleafing  fpectacle  to  fuch  intelligent 
and  worthy  judges.  Did  not  the  Stoics  profefs  them- 
feives to  be  encouraged  in  the  fcheme  of  life,  by  the 
thought  that  the  immortal  Gods  were  looking  on  and 
palling  their  judgments  on  their  manner  of  acting  the 
part  affigned  them  ? But  what  abjedt  fpiric  will  be  con- 
tented with  working,  zealoufy  working,  for  years, 
after  a plan  of  which  he  is  never  to  learn  tire  full  mean- 
ing ? In  fhort,  the  only  knowledge  that  he  can  per- 
ceive is  knowledge  in  its  worft  form,  Canning.  This 
mull'  appear  in  the  contrivances  by  which  he  will  foon 
find  that  he  is  kept  in  complete  fubjedtion.  If  he  is  a 
true  and  zealous  Brother,  he  has  put  himfelf  in  the 
power  of  his  Superiors  by  his  referipts,  which  they 
required  of  him  on  pretence  of  their  learning  his  own 
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character,  and  of  his  learning  how  to  know  the  cha- 
racter^ of  other  men.  In  thole  rescripts  they  have  got 
his  thoughts  on  many  delicate  points,  and  on  the  con- 
duct of  others.  His  Directors  may  ruin  him  by  be- 
traying him  ; and  this  without  being  feen  in  it.  I 
Qiould  think  that  wile  men  would  know  that  none  but 
weak  or  bad  men  would  fubject  rhemfelves  to  fuch  a 
talk.  They  exclude  the  good,  the  manly,  the  only 
fit  perfons  for  aid  fling  them  in  their  endeavours  to  in- 
form and  to  rule  the  world.  Indeed  I may  lay  that 
this  exclufion  is  almoft  made  already  by  connecting 
the  Order  with  Free  Mafonry.  Lodges  are  not  the 
re  forts  of  fuch  men.  They  may  home  times  be  found 
there  for  an  hour’s  relaxation.  Eut  thefe  places  are 
the  haunts  of  the  young,  the  thou  glide  Is,  the  idle,  the 
weak,  the  vain,  or  of  defigning  Literati * and  accord- 
ingly this  is  the  condition  of  three-fourths  of  the  Illu- 
minati whole  names  are  known  to  the  public.  I own 
that  the  reafons  given  to  the  pupil  for  preferibing  thefe 
talks  are  artful,  and  w eii  adapted  to  produce  their  ef- 
fect. During  the  Hurry  of  reception,  and  the  glow  of 
expectation,  the  danger  may  not  be  impeded  ; but  I 
hardly  imagine  that  it  will  remain  un perceived  when 
the  pupil  fits  down  to  write  his  firft  lefibn.  Mafon 
Lodges,  however,  were  the  moll  likely  places  for 
finding  and  enlillino-  members.  Young  men,  warmed 
by  declamations  teeming  with  the  fiimfy  moral  cant  of 
Coimo-poiitifm,  are  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind  for 
this  Illumination.  It  now  appears  alfo,  that  the.  dh- 
fenfions  in  Fiee  Mafonry  mull  have  had  great  influence 
i n p r o rn oting  this  1 c h e m c o f V ' e i fn a u pt’s,  w h ich  was, 
in  many  particulars,  io  unpromifing,  bccaufe  it  pre- 
fuppofes  fiich  a degradation  of  the  mind.  But  when 
the  lchifmarics  in  Mafonry  difputed  with  warmth,  tii- 
fies  came  to  acquire  urdpeakable  importance.  The 
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all  the  tricks  which  had  been  detected,  and  the  impof- 
fibility  of  the  wifhed-for  difcovery  had  never  been  de- 
mon ft  rated  to  per  ions  prepoficfifecl  in  its  favour.  They 
Hill  cbcfe  to  believe  that  the  fymbols  contained  fome 
important  lee  ret ; and  happy  will  be  the  man  who 
finds  it  out.  The  more  frivolous  the  fymbols.  the 

t J J 

more  does  the  heart  cling  to  the  myftery  ; and,  to  a 
mind  in  this  anxious  ftate,  Weifhaupt’s  p rower  was 
enticing.  He  laid  before  them  a icheme  which  was 
fomewhat  ffafible,  was  magnificent,  furpafting  our 
conceptions,  but  at  the  fame  time  fuch  as  permitted 
us  to  expatiate  on  the  fubjeci,  and  even  to  amplify  it 
at  pleafure  in  our  imaginations  without  abfurdity.  It 
does  not  appear  to  me  wonderful,  therefore,  that  fo 
many  were  fafeinated  till  they  became  at  laft  regardlefs 
of  the  abfurdity  and  inconfiftency  of  the  means  by 
which  this  fpltndid  object  was  to  be  attained.  Hear 
what  Spartacus  hi  mi  elf  fays  of  hidden  myfteries.  fC  Of 
cf  all  the  means  I know  to  lead  men,  the  moil  effec- 
tc  t'ual  is  a concealed  myftery.  The  hankering  of  the 
cc  mind  is  irrefiftible  ; and  ir  once  a man  has  taken  it 
cc  into  his  head  that  there  is  a myftery  in  a thing,  it 
is  impoftible  to  get  it  out,  either  by  argument  or 
tc  experience.  And  then,  we  can  fo  change  notions 
Cf  by  merely  changing  a word.  What  more  contempti- 
ble  than  fanatictfm  ; but  call  it  entbufwjm  ; then  add 
£C  the  little  word  noble > and  you  may  lead  him  over 
the  world.  Nor  are  we,  in  thefe  bright  days,  a bit 
<c  better  than  our  fathers,  who  found  the  pardon  of 
<f  their  fins  myftcrioufty  contained  in  a much  greater 
fin,  viz.  leaving  their  family,  and  going  barefooted 
to  Rome.” 


Such  being  the  employment,  and  fuch  the  difciglls, 
ftiould  we  expedt  the  fruits  to  be  very  precious  ? No. 
The  doctrines  which  were  gradually  unfolded  Were 
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demicus.  Thofe  who  did  not,  becaufe  they  did  not  like 
them,  got  a St  a bene ; they  were  not  fit  for  advance- 
ment. The  numbers  however  were  great ; Spartacus 
boafted  of  600  in  Bavaria  alone  in  1783.  We  don’t 
know  many  of  them  : few  of  thofe  we  know  were  in 
the  upper  ranks  of  life  ; and  I can  fee  that  it  required 
much  wheedling,  and  many  letters  of  long  worded 
German  compliments  from  the  proud  Spartacus,  to 
win  even  a young  Baron  or  a Graf  juft  come' of  age. 
Men  in  an  eafy  Situation  in  life  could  not  brook  the 
employment  of  a fpy,  which  is  bale,  cowardly,  and 
corrupting,  and  has  in  all  ages  and  countries  degraded 
the  perfon  who  engages  in  it.  Can  the  perfon  be  call- 
ed wife  who  thus  c a (laves  himielf  ? Such  perfons  give 
up  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  rely  on  their  un- 
known Superiors  with  the  blinded  and  mod  abject  confi- 
dence. For  their  fakes,  and  to  rivet  frill  fader  their  own 
fetters,  they  engage  in  the  mod  corrupting  of  all  em- 
ployments — and  for  what  ? — To  learn  fomething  more 
of  an  Order,  of  which  every  degree  explodes  the  doc- 
trine of  a former  one.  Would  it  have  hurt  the  young 
Illurdnatits  to  have  it  explained  to  him  all  at  once  ? 
Would  not  this  fire  his  mind — when  he  fees  with  the 
fame  glance  the  great  object,  and  the  fiends  of  the 
means  for  attaining  it  ? Would  not  the  exalted  charac- 
ters of  the  Superiors,  fo  much  excelling  himfelf  in  ta- 
lents, and  virtue,  and  happinefs,  (otherwife  the  Order 
is  good  for  nothing,)  warm  his  heart,  and  fill  him 
with  emulation,  fince  he  fees  in  them,  that  what  is  fo 
drongly  preached  to  him  is  an  attainable  thing  ? No, 
no — -it  is  all  a trick  | he  mud  be  kept  like  a child, 
a mu  led  with  rattles,  and  fears,  arid  ribands— and  all 
the  fads  fad  ion  he  obtains  is,  like  the  Mafons,  the  d i - 
verfion  of  feeing  others  running  the  fame  gauntlet. 

Weiihaupt  acknowledges  that  the  great  influence  of 
the  Order  may  be  abided.  Surclv,  in  no  way  fo  eafily 
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or  fo  fatally  as  by  corrupting  or  fedubtive  leflons  in  the 
beginning.  The  miltake  or  error  cf  the  pupil  is  un- 
difcoverable  by  himfeif,  (according  to  the  genuine 
principles  of  Illumination,)  for  the  pupil  mui!  believe 
his  Mentor  to  be  infallible — with  him;  alone  he  is  con- 
nected— his  leffons  only  mull  he  learn.  Who  can  tell 
him  that  he  has  p-one  wrong- — or  who  can  fct  him 

o 

right  ? 

Here,  therefore,  there  is  confunon  and  deficiency. 
Thefe  muft  be  fome  ftandard  to  whic  h appeal  can  be 
made  ; but  this  is  iiiaccefiible  to  all  within  the  pale  of 
the  Order;  it  is  therefore  without  this  pale,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  Order — and  it  is  attainable  only  by 
abandoning  the  Order.  The  Qu  j bus  Licet,  the 
Pr  i mo,  the  Soli,  can  procure  no  light  to  the  perfon 
who  dees  net  know  that  he  has  been  led  out  of  the 
right  road  to  virtue  and  happinefl.  The  Superiors 
indeed  draw  much  ufeful  infoimation  from  thefe  re- 
ports, though  they  affebt  to  ftancl  in  no  need  of  ir,  and 
they  make  a cruel  return. 

All  this  is  fo  much  out  of  the  natural  road  ofinftruc- 
tion,  that,  on  this  account  alone,  we  may  prelume 
that  it  is  wrong.  We  are  generally  fale  when  we  fol- 
low nature’s  plans.  A child  learns  in  his  father’s 
houfe,  by  feeing,  and  by  imitating,  and  in  common 
domefcic  education,  lie  gets  much  ufeful  knowledge, 
and  the  chief  habits  which  are  afterwards  to  regulate 
his  conduct.  Example  docs  aim  oft  every  thing;  and, 
with  refpebt  to  what  may  be  called  living,  as  diftin- 
guifhablc  from  profefiion,  fpeculation  and  argumenta- 
tive inftrubtion  are  feldom  employed,  or  of  any  ufe. 
The  indifpenfablenefs  of  mutual  forbearance  and  obe- 
dience, for  domeftic  peace  and  happinefs,  forms  mod; 
of  thefe  habits  ; and  the  child,  under  good  parents,  is 
kept  in  a fituadon  that  makes  virtue  eafier  than  vice. 
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and  he  becomes  wile  ard  good  without  any  exprefs 
ftudy  about  the  matter. 

But  this  Illumination  plan  is  darknefs  over  all — it  is 
too  artificial — -and  the  topics,  from  which  counfei  is  to 
be  drawn,  cannot  be  taken  from  the  peculiar  views  of 
the  Order — for  thefe  are  yet  a fee  ret  for  the  pupil — 
and  mull  ever  be  a fee  ret  for  him  while  under  tuition. 
They  mu  ft  therefore  be  drawn  from  common  i ounces, 
and  the  Order  is  of  no  ufe ; all  that  can  naturally  be 
effectuated  by  this  Affociation  is  the  forming,  and  afn- 
duoufly  foftering  a narrow,  Jewifti,  corporation  fpirir, 
totally  oppofite  ro  the  benevolent  precenfions  of  the 
Order.  The  pupil  can  fee  nothing  but  this,  that  there 
is  a fet  of  men,  whom  he  does  not  know,  who  may 
acquire  incontrouiable  power,  and  may  perhaps  make 
ufe  of  him,  but  for  what  purpofe,  and  in  what  way, 
he  does  not  know  ; how  can  he  know  that  his  endea- 
vours are  to  make  man  happier,  any  other  way  than  as 
he  might  have  known  it  without  having  put  this  collar 
round  his  own  neck  ? 

Thefe  refections  add  refs  themfelves  to  all  men  who 
profels  to  coniudl  themiclves  by  the  principles  and  dic- 
tates of  common  fenfe  and  prudence,  and  who  have  the 
ordinary  ftiare  of  candour  and  good- will  to  others.  It 
requires  no  lingular  fenfibility  of  heart,  nor  great  ge- 
nerofity,  to  make  fuch  people  think  the  dodtrines  and 
views  of  the  Illuminati  falfe,  abfurd,  foolifh,  and  ru- 
inous. But  I hope  that  1 add  refs  them  to  thoufands  of 
my  countrymen  and  friends,  who  have  much  higher 
notions  of  human  nature,  and  who  cherifh  with  care 
the  affections  and  the  hopes  that  are  fuited  to  a rational, 
a benevolent,  and  a high-minded  being,  capable  of 
e n die  is  i rn  p ro  ve  m enr. 

To  thofe  who  enjoy  the  cheering  confidence  in  the 
fupenntendance  and  providence  of  God,  who  confider 
themfelves  as  creatures  whom  he  has  made,  and  whom 
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he  cares  for,  as  the  fubjech  cf  his  moral  government, 

this  Order  mud:  appear  with  every  character  of  falfe- 

hood  and  abiuruity  on  its  countenance.  What  can 

✓ 

be  more  improbable  than  tiiis,  that  He,  whom  wc 
look  up  to  as  the  contriver,  the  maker,  and  director  of 
this  goodly  frame  of  things,  in  on  la  have  fo  far  mnniken 
hif 

fhoui 


OWn  piauci. 


or  rational  creatures 


Li 


Ians,  that  this  world 

e fubfifted  for  thoukmds  of  years,  before  a 
way  could  be  found  out,  by  which,  his  intention  of  mak- 
ing men  good  and  happy  could  be  accompliihed  ; and 
that  this  method  did  not  occur  to  the  great  Artift  him- 
felf,  nor  even  to  the  wife  it,  and  happieft,  and  be  ft  men 
upon  earth  ; but  to  a few  infignificant  perfons  at  Mu- 


nich in  Bavaria,  who  had  been  trying  to  raife  ghofis,  to 
change  lean  into  gold,  to  tell  fortunes,  or  difeover  trea- 
i tires,  but  had  failed  in  all  their  attempts;  men  who 


j i acl  been  engaged  for  years  in  every  whim  which  cha- 
racterifes  a weak,  a greedy,  or  a gloomy  mind  ? Find- 
ing all  tnefe  beyond  their  reach,  they  combined  their 
powers,  and,  at  or.ee,  found  out  this  infinitely  more 
important  secret* — for  fee  ret  it  mu  ft  (till  be,  other- 
wife  not  only  the  Deity,  but  even  thefe  philolophers, 
will  ftill  be  cii {appointed. 

Yet  this  is  the  do&ine  that  mu  ft  be  fwallowed  by 
the  Mi  nervals  and  the  Illuminati  Min  ores , to  whom  it 
is  not  yet  fafe  to  difdofe  the  grand  lecret,  that  there  is 
no  filch  Jitperlnicndance  of  Deity.  At  laft,  however,  when 
the  pupil  has  conceived  fuch  exalted  notions  of  the 
knowledge  of  his  teachers,  and  fuck  low  notions  of 
the  blundering  projector  of  this  world,  it  may  be  no 
difficult  matter  to  perfuade  him  that  all  his  former  no- 
tions were  only  old  wives  tales.  By  this  time  he  mu  ft 
have  heard  much,  about  fuperftition,  and  how  men’s 
minds  have  been  dazzled  by  this  Iplenclid  picture  of  a 
hi  evidence  and  a moral  government  of  the  univerfee 
h now  appears  incompatible  with  the  great  object  of 

the 
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the  Order,  the  principles  ofuniverfal  liberty  and  equa- 
lity— it  is  therefore  rejected  without  farther  examina- 
tion, for  this  rtafon  alone.  This  was  precifely  the  ar- 
gument ufed  in  France  for  rejecting  revealed  religion. 
It  was  incompatible  with  their  Rights  of  Man. 

It  is  richly  worth  obferving  how  this  principle  can 
warp  the  judgment,  and  give  quite  another  appearance 
to  the  fame  objedl.  The  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed 
with  a moll  remarkable  in  fiance  of  it,  which  I beg 
leave  to  give  at  length. 

Our  immortal  Newton,  whom  the  philofophers  of 
Europe  look  up  to  as  the  honour  of  our  fpecies,  whom 
even  Mr.  Bailly,  the  Prefident  of  the  National  Affem- 
bly  of  France,  and  Mayor  of  Paris,  cannot  find  words 
fumcient.ly  energetic  to  praife  ; this  patient,  fagacious, 
and  fuccefsfui  obferver  of  nature,  after  having  exhibit- 
ed to  the  wondering  world  the  ch arable ri flic  property 
of  that  principle  of  material  nature  by  which  all  the  bo- 
oks of  the.  folar  fyftem  are  made  to  form  a connected 
and  permanent  univerle  ; and  after  having  drown  that 
this  law  of  action  alone  was  adapted  to  this  end,  and 
that  if  gravity  had  deviated  but  one  thoulandth  part 
from  the  inverfe  duplicate  ratio  of  the  diflances,  the 
fyftem  ffiuft;  in  the  courfe  of  a very  few  revolutions, 
have  gone  into  confufion  and  ruin — -he  fits  down,  and 
views  the  goodly  ftene, — and  then  clofes  his  Principles 
of  Natural  Philofophy  with  this  re  Be  61  ion  (his  Scholium 
generate ) : 


(C 


c» 


cc 
c c 

fC 

£C 


cc  This  mod  elegant  frame  of  things  could  not  have 
arifen,  unlefs  by  the  contrivance  and  the  direction  of 
a wife  and  powerful  Being;  and  if  the  fixed  flars  are 
the  centres  of  fyflems,  thefe  fyftems  muft  beftmilar; 
and  all  thefe,  conflrucced  according  to  the  fame 
plan,  are  fubiect  to  the  government  of  one  Being. 
All  thefe  he  governs,  not  as  the  foul  of  the  world, 
but  as  the  Lord  of  all  , therefore,  on  account  of  his 

government. 
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<f  government  lie  is  called  the  Lord  God — V. an  l okra  - 
cc  ter ; for  God  is  a relative  term,  and  refers  to  fubjects. 
ff  Deity  is  God’s  govern  me  nr,  not  of  his  own  body,  as 
tf  thofe  think  who  confider  him  as  the  ioui  of  the 
<c  world,  but  of  his  fervants.  The  fupreme  God  is  a 
c-  Being  eternal,  infinite,  abfolutely  perfect.  Butabe- 
cf  ing,  however  perfect,  without  government,  is  not 
<c  God  i for  we  lay,  my  God,  your  God,  the  God  of 
tc  Ilrael.  We  cannot  fay  my  eternal,  viy  infinite.  We 
tf  may  have  fome  notions  indeed  of  his  attributes,  but 
Cf  can  have  none  of  his  nature.  With  refpedt  to  bodies, 
c;  we  fee  only  fhapes  and  colour — hear  only  founds— 
<c  touch  only  furfaces.  Thefe  are  attributes  of  bodies  ; 
cc  but  of  their  efifence  we  know  nothinp-.  As  a blind 
cc  man  can  form  no  notion  of  colours,  we  can  form 
cc  none  of  the  manner  in  which  God  perceives,  and 
<c  underftands,  and  influences  every  thing. 

C(  Therefore  we  know  God  only  by  his  attributes. 
cc  What  are  thefe  ? The  wife  and  excellent  contri- 
cc  vance,,  {brochure,  and  final  aim  of  all  things.  In 
cc  thefe  his  perfections  we  admire  him,  and  we  wonder. 
ff  In  h is  direction  or  government,  we  venerate  and 
cc  worfhio  him— we  worth  ip  him  as  his  fervants;  and 

a i J 

cc  God,  without  dominion,  without  providence,  and 
cc  final  aims,  is  Fate — not  the  objedt  either  of  reve- 
£f  re  nee,  of  hope,  of  love,  or  of  fear. 

But  mark  the  emotions  which  affedVed  the  mind  of 
another  excellent  obierve r of  Nature,  the  admirer 
of  Newton,  and  the  perfon  who  has  put  the  fin  tilling 
Broke  to  the  Newtonian  philoiophy,  by  knowing  that 
the  acceleration  of  the  moon’s  mean  motion,  is  the 
genuine  reftilt  of  a gravitation  decreafing  in  the  precife 
duplicate  ratio  cf  the  di (Vance  inverfely  , 1 mean  Mm 
Delaplare,  one  of  the  mo  ft  brilliant  ornaments  of  the 
French  academy  of  Lienees.  He  lias  lately  publiflied 
the  Syfteme  du  Monde  3 a mod  beautiful  com  pend  of 

a ft  ro  mom* 
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aftronomy  and  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy.  Having 
finiiked  his  work  with  the  fame  obfervation,  cc  That  a 
gravitation  inverfely  proportional  to  the  fquares  of 
<c  the  diftances  was  the  ofdy  principle  which  could 
u unite  material  Nature  into  a permanent  lyftem 
he  alfo  fits  down* — lurveys  the  fcene — points  out  the 
parts  which  he  had  brought  within  our  ken — and  then 
makes  this  reflection  : “ Beheld  in  its  totality,  aflro- 
“ norny  is  the  nobleft  monument  of  the  human  mind, 
6C  its  chief  title  to  intelligence.  But,  reduced  by  the 
<c  illufions  of  fenfe,  and  by  felf-conceit,  we  have  long 
cc  conflde  red  ourfelves  as  the  centre  of  thefe  motions; 
£i  and  our  pride  has  been  punifhed  by  the  o-roundlefs 
£f  fears  which  we  have  created  to  ourfelves.  We 
<c  imagine,  forfooih,  that  all  this  is  for  us,  and  that 
the  itars  influence  our  deftmies  S But  the  labours  or 
ages  have  convinced  us  of  our  error,  and  we  find 
<4:  ourfelves  on  an  inflgnincant  planet,  almoft  imper- 
ff  cepdble  in  the  immenfity  of  fpace.  But  the  fub~ 
*c  lime  difcoverics  we  have  made  richly  repay  this 
6C  humble  fituation.  Let  us  cherifh  thefe  with  care,  as 
the  delight  of  thinking  beings — they  have  defiroyed 
£f  our  mi  flakes  as  to  our  relation  to  the  reft  of  the  uni- 
Cf  verfe  ; errors  which  were  the  more  fatal,  becaufe 
£C  the  fociai  Order  depends  on  juftice  and  truth  alone. 
£C  Far  be  from  us  the  dangerous  maxim,  that  it  is  fome- 
times  ufeful  to  depart  from  thefe,  and  to  deceive 
men,  in  order  to  infure  their  happinefs  ; but  cruel 
<c  experience  has  fhewn  us  that  thefe  laws  are  never  to- 
“ tally  exrindt.’' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  thefe  1 aft 


words — they  cannot  relate  to  aflrology — this  was  en- 


tirely out  of  elate.  if  he  attempts  to  deceive  men, 
ct  in  order  to  infure  their  happinels,”  can  only  be 
tliofe  by  which  we  are  made  to  think  too  highly  of  our- 
felves. cc  Inhabitants  of  this  pepper- corn,  we  think 

bur  lei  vt.s 
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“ ourfelves  the  peculiar  favourites  of  Heaven,  nay  the 
<c  chief  objects  of  care  to  a Being,  the  Maker  of  all  ; 
t(  and  then  we  imagine  that,  after  this  life,  we  are  to 
cc  be  happy  or  miferable,  according  as  we  accede  or 
<c  not  to  this  fcbjugation  to  opinions  which  enfiave  us. 

But  truth  and  juftice  have  broken  thefe  bonds/’ — - 
But  where  is  the  force  of  the  argument  which  entities 
this  per  feeler  cf  the  Newtonian  philofophy  to  exult  fo 
much  ? It  all  reds  on  this,  Thau  this  earth  is  but  as  a 
grain  of  milliard- feed.  Man  would  be  more  worth  at- 
tention had  he  inhabited  Jupiter  or  the  Sun.  Thus 
may  a Frenchman  look  down  on  the  noble  creatures 
who  inhabit  Orolong  or  Pelew.  But  whence  arifes  the 
abfurdity  of  the  intellectual  inhabitants  of  this  pepper- 
corn being  a proper  object  of  attention  ? it  is  becaufe 
our  (hallow  comprehenfions  cannot,  at  the  fame  glance, 
fee  an  extenfive  feene,  and  perceive  its  mod  minute 
detail. 

Davie!,  a King,  and  a folding  had  fome  notions  of 
this  ‘kind.  The  heavens,  it  is  true,  pointed  out  to 
him  a Maker  and  Ruler,  which  is  more  than  they  feern 
to  have  done  to  the  Gallic  philolopherj  but  David  was 
afraid  that  he  would  be  forgotten  in  the  crowd,  and 
cries  out,  cc  Lord  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
“ him ?”  But  David  gets  rid  of  his  fear?,  not  by  be- 
coming  a philofopher,  and  dilcovering  all  this  to  be 
abfurd, — he  would  ft  ill  be  forgotten, — -he  at  once  thinks 
of  what  he  is — a noble  creature— high  in  the  fcale  of 
nature.  cc  But,”  fays  he,  Ck'  I had  forgotten  myfeif. 

Thou  hail  made  man  but  a little  lower  than  the  an- 
c<  gels — thou  haft  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour 
<c  — thou  had  put  ail  things  under  his  feet.  ’ Here 
are  exalted  fentiments,  fit  for  the  creature  whole  ken 
pierces  through  the  immenfity  of  the  viftble  univerfc, 
and  who  fees  his  relation  to  the  univerfc,  being  nearly 
allied  to  its  Sovereign,  and  capable  of  idling  con- 
tinually 
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tinually  in  his  rank,  by  cultivating  thofe  talents  which 
diftinguifh  and  adorn  it. 

Thoufands*  1 truft,  there  are,  who  think  that  this 
life  is  but  a preparation  for  another,  in  which  the  rnind 
of  man  will  have  the  whole  wonders  of  creation  and  oi 
providence  laid  open  to  its  enraptured  view — where 
it  will  fee  and  comprehend  with  one  glance  what  New- 
ton, the  molt  patient  and  fuccefsful  of  all  the  obfervers 
of  nature,  took  years  of  meditation  to  find  out — where 
it  will  attain  that  pitch  of  wiiliom,  good ne is,  and  en- 
joyment, of  which  our  coniciences  tell  us  we  are  ca- 
pable, though  it  far  furp  fifes  that  of  the  wifeft,  the 
belt,  and  the  hapfpieft  of  men.  Such  perfons  will  con- 
fide r this  Order  as  degrading  and  deteftahlc,  and  as  in 
dire  6b  op  po  fit  ion  to  their  mo  if  confident  expeditions : 
For  it  pretends  to  what  is  impoflihie,  to  perfect  peace 
and  happinefs  in  this  life.  They  believe,  and  they 
feel,  that  man  mufl  be  made  perfect  through  bufferings, 
which  flu  all  call  into  a 6b  ion  powers  of  mind  that  other- 
wise would  never  have  unfolded  thcmfelves- — powers 
which  are  frequently  fources  of  the  purefb  and  mod 
foothing  pleafures,  and  naturally  make  us  reft  our  eyes 
and  hopes  on  that  irate  where  every  tear  fhall  be  wiped 
away,  and  where  tire  kind  affedbions  fhali  become  the 
never-failing  fburces  of  pure  and  unfading  delight. 
Such  perfons  fee  the  palpable  abfurdity  of  a prepara- 
tion which  is  equally  heceflkry  for  all,  and  yet  muft  be 
confined  to  the  minds  of  a few,  who  liave  the  low  and 
i n d e 1 i c a re  a p p c tire  f o r frivol  o u s p lay- 1 h i ng$|  a n d fo  r 
grois  fenfual  pleaimes.  Such  minds  will  turn  away 
from  this  boafied  treat  with  loathing  and  abhorrence. 

I am  well  aware  that  iome  or  my  readers  may  fnitle 
at  this,  and  think  it  an  e nth  alia,'  ical  Working  up  of 
the  imagination,  fimilar  to  what  I reprobate  in  the  cafe 


of  U t o p i a i).  h a p p i n t fs 
and  1 quality.  It  is  fik 


in  a ft  are  of  uni  verbal  Liberty 
e,  they  will  fay,  to  the  d.eda- 
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mation 
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maticn  in  a fcr  mon  ly  persons  of  the  trade,  who  are 
trained  up  to  Welle,  by  which  they  allure  and  tickle 
weak  minds. 

I acknowledge  that  in  the  prelent  cafe  I do  not  ad- 
ore is  nyleit  to  the  cold  hearts,  who  contentedly 

u Sink  and  fiundir  in  their  cells  cf  dry  ; 

— — Peace  to  all  fuch  $ but  to  the  s<  Slices  eminne, 

cc  qiiibas  here  cognficsre  cur  a to  thole  who  have  en- 
joyed the  pleasures  or  kience,  who  have  been  fuccefs- 
ful — who  have  made  difcoveries — who  have  really  il- 


luminated the  v/oi 

-/ 


-to  the  Bacons,  the  Newtons 


tne 


the  molt  eie.23.nt  mathematician 


Lockes, — Allow  me  to  mention  one,  Daniel  Be  moul- 
dy philofo- 
celebrated 
S taeiili  rl|r,  h 


j L , 1 

t! 


pher,  and  the  moll  worthy  man,  of 
family.  He  laid  to  a gentleman,  (I 
who  repeated  it  to  me,  that  c*  ’when  reading  fbrne  or 
thole  wonderful  gut  lies  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  the 
fubfequent  demoniiration  of  which  lias  been  the 
Ci  chief  icurce  of  fame  to  his  more  celebrated  commen- 
Ci'  t a tors — his  mind  has  fometimes  been  fo  overpower- 
“ ed  by  thrilling  emotions,  that  he  has  wifhed  that 
iC  moment  to  be  his  lad;  and  that  it  was  this  which 
<c  gave  him  the  cleared  conception  of  the  happinels 
u of  heaven.”  If  inch  delightful  emotions  could  be 
excised  by  the  perception  of  mere  noth,  what  mud 
they  be  when  each  of  thebe  truths  is  an  in  dance  of  vvif- 
ciorn,  and  when  v/e  fe  collect,  that  what  we  call  wikioni 
in  the  works  of  nature,  is  always  the  nice  adaptation 
of  means  for  p r od u c i n g beneficent  ends , and  that  each 
of  the fe  afheting  qualities  is  fuiceptibie  of  degrees 
which  are  boundlefs,  and  exceed  our  highed  concep- 
tions ? Wilt  can  this  complex  emotion  or  feeling  be 

1 O 

but  rapture  i But  Bernoulli  is  a Debtor  of  Theology — 
and  therefore  a lulpicious  perfon,  perhaps  one  of  the 

combination 
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combination  hired  by  defpots  to  enclave  us.  I will 
take  another  mm,  a gentleman  of  rank  and  family,  a 
foldier,  who  often  MgnaHft-d  him  1 elf  as  a naval  com- 
mander— who  at  one  time  forced  his  way  through  a 
powerful  Meet  of  the  v e nr  turns  with  a fmall  fquaciron, 
and  brought  relief  to  a diftreftud  garrifon.  I would 
den  re  the  reader  to  ceriue  the  conclidion  of  Sir  Ken- 
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of  death.  If  he  thinks  that  they  are — -he  is  in  the  pro- 
per frame  for  initiation  into  Snartacus’s  hi  p- her  mvfte- 

* 1 O j 

ries.  He  may  be  either  Magus  or  Rex, 

Were  this  a proper  place  for  coniiderimr  the  qnef- 
tion  as  a question  of  icience  or  truth,  I would  lay,  that 
every  man  who  has  been  a Juc  ceps  fid  ft u dint  of  nature, 
and  who  will  reft  his  conciuftons  on  the  fame  maxims 


of  probable  reafbnlng  that  have  procured  him  fucce f| 
in  his  pair  refearckes,  will  confider  it.  as  next  to  certain 
that  there  is  another  it  ate  of  exi'lence  for  rational  man. 
For  he  mull  own,  that  if  this  be  not  the  cafe,  there  is 
a moll  fin  pillar  exception  to  a proDofttion  which  the 
whole  coti tie  of  his  experience  has  made  him  confider 
as  a truth  founded  on  prove  rial  induction,  viz.  that 
nature  acccwypltjhes  all  her  plans,  and  that  every  clafs  of 
beings  attains  ell  the  improvement  of  winch  it  is  capa- 

^ « • , I 

hie.  Let  him  but  turn  his  thoughts  inward,  he  will 
fed  that  his  intellect  is  capable  of  improvement,  in 
companion  with  which  Newton  is  but  a child.  1 
could  p Uribe  this  argument  very  far,  and  (1  think) 
warm  the  heart  of  every  nun  whom  I ihould  with  to 
call  mv  friend. 

VV;  a: 
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What  opinion  will  be  formed  of  this  A (To  elation  bv 
the  rnoddl,  the  iowlymnindcd,  fhe  candid,  who  ac- 
knowledge that  they  too  often  fed  the  fuperior  force 
of  prefent  and  icnfible  pie  afu  re's,  by  which  their  minds 
aie  drawn  off  from  the  contemplation  of  what  their 
confidences  tell  them  to  be  right,— to  be  their  dutiful 
and  filial  fimtiments  and  emotions  reipeeting  their  great 
and  good  Parent— to  be  their  dutiful  and  neighbourly 
affections,  and  their  proper  c cm  duel  to  all  around  them 
— and  which  dirninifh  their  veneration  for  that  purity 
of  thought  and  moderation  of  appetite  which  become* 
their  noble  natures  ? What  mu  it  fL  'ey  think  of  this  Or- 
der r Con  I clous  of  frequent  faults,  which  would  offend 
themfelvcs  if  committed  by  their  deartft  children, 
they  look  up  to  their  Maker  with  anxiety — are  grieved 
to  have  fo  far  forgotten  their  duty,  and  fearful  that 
they  may  again  forget  it.  Their  painful  experience 
tells  them  that  their  re  a (on  is  often  too  weak,  their  in- 
formation too  fcanty,  or  its  light  is  obflmcled  by  paf- 
iion  and  prejudices,  which  diitorr  and  difcolour  every 
thing  j or  it  is  unheeded  during  their  attention  to  pre- 
bent  objects.  Happy  fhould  they  be,  if  it  Should  pleafe 
their  kind  Parent  to  remind  them  ot  their  duty  from 
time  to  time,  or  to  influence  their  mind  in  any  way 
that  would  compenfatc  for  their  own  ignorance,  their 
own  weaknels,  or  even  their  indolence  and  neglect. 
They  dare  not  expebt  finch  a favour,  which  their  mo- 
defty  tells  them  they  do  not  deferve,  and  which  they 
fear  may  be  unfit  to  be  granted  ; but  when  inch  a com- 
fort is  held  out  to  them,  with  eager  hearts  they  re- 
ceive it — they  bids  the  kindnefs  that  granted  it,  and 

the  hand  that  brings  it. — Such  amiable  duiraccej s. 

have  appeared  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  fi  tuations  of  man- 
kind. They  have  not  n all  in  (lances  been  wife — often 


have  they  been  precipitate,  and  leave 
at  any  riving  which  pretended  to  give 


too  readily  caught 
them  the  fo  much 
id  (heck 
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wifhed-for  affiflances ; and,  unfortunately,  there  have 
been  enthufiafts,  or  villains,  w ho  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  uni verfal  wiih  of  anxious  man;  and  the 
world  has  been  darkened  by  cheats,  who  have  mifre- 
p re  fen  ted  God  to  mankind,  have  filled  us  with  vain 
terrors,  and  have  then  quitted  our  fears  by  fines,  and 
facrifices,  and  mortifications,  and  fer vices,  which  they 
laid  were  more  than  fufneient  to  expiate  all  our  faults. 
Thus  was  our  duty  to  our  neighbour,  to  our  own  dig- 
nity, and  to  our  Maker  and  Parent,  kept  out  of  fight, 
and  religion  no  longer  came  in  aid  to  our  fenfe  of  right 
and  wrong;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  thefe  fuperfti- 
iions  it  opened  the  doors  of  heaven  to  the  worthlefs 
and  the  wicked. — But  I wifn  not  to  fpeak  of  thefe 
men,  but  of  the  good,  the  candid,  the  modest,  the 
h umhls,  who  know  their  failings,  who  love  their  du- 
ties,  but  wifh  to  know,  to  perceive,  and  to  love  them 
Hill  more.  Thefe  are  they  who  think  and  believe  that 
Cf  the  Gofpel  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
Cv'  light/  that  is,  within  their  reach.  They  think  it 
worthy  of  the  Father  of  mankind,  and  they  receive  it 
with  thankful  hearts,  admiring  above  all  things  the 
fimplicity  of  its  morality,  comprehended  in  one  fen- 
tence,  “ Do  to  another  what  you  can  reafonably  wifli 
<c  that  another  fhould  do  to  you,'"  and  that  purity 


OF  T PI  O U G H T A N D M A N N E It  S W H I C H DISTINGUISHES 
IT  FROM  ALL  THE  SYSTEMS  OF  MORAL  INSTRUCTION 
THAT  HAVE  EVER  LEEN  OFFERED  TO  MEN.  Here 

they  find  a ground  of  re fign alien  under  the  troubles  of 


life,  and  a i upper t in  the  hour  of  death,  quite  fuited 
to  the  diffidence  of  their  own  character.  Such  men 
are  ready  to  grant  that  the  Stoic  5 were  per  Tons  of  no- 
ble and  exalted  minds,  and  that  they  had  worthy  con- 
ceptions of  the  rank  of  man  in  the  fcale  of  God’s 
work?;  but  they -confefs  that  they  themielves  do  not 
feel  all  that  iupport  from  Stoical  principles  which  man 


too 
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too  frequently  needs ; and  they  fay  that  they  are  not 
finguiar  in  their  opinions,  but  dial*  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind arc  prevented,  by  their  want  or'  heroic  fortitude, 
by  their  lunation,  or  their  want  of  die  opportunities  of 
cultivating  their  native  ftrength  of  mind,  from  ever 
attaining  this  hearty  fubmiftion  to  the  will  of  the  Deity. 
They  maintain,  that  the  Stoics  were  but  a few,  a verv 
few,  from  among  many  millions— and  therefore  their 
being  fatisfled  was  but  a trifle  am  id  ft  the  general  dif- 
c on  tent,  and  anxiety,  and  deipair. — -Such  men  will 
moft  certainly  ft  art  back  from  this  Illumination  with 
horror  and  fright — from  a Society  which  gives  the  lie 
to  their  fondefi  expectations,  makes  a {port  of  their 
grounds  or  hope,  and  of  their  deliverer  j and  which, 
after  laughing  at  their  credulity,  bids  them  Take  off 
all  religion  whatever,  and  denies  the  exiftence  of  that 
Supreme  Mind-  the  pattern  of  all  excellence,  who  till 
now  had  tilled  their  thoughts  with  admiration  and  love 
-—from  an  Ordei  which  pretends  to  free  them  from 
fbiritual  bondage,  and  then  lays  on  their  necks  a load 
ten  times  more  cppreffive  and  intolerable,  from  which 
they  have  no  power  of  ever  dj aping.  Men  of  ienfe 
and  virtue  will  Ipurn  at  fuch  a prop  old! 5 and  even  the 
profligate,  who  trade  with  Deity,  mult  be  fenfible  that 
they  will  be  better  off  with  their  priefts,  whom  they 
know,  and  among  whom  they  may  make  a felt c don  of 
fuch  as  will  with  patience  and  gen  dene  is  clear  up  their 
doubts,  calm  their  tears,  and  encourage  their  hopes. 

And  all  good  men,  all  lovers  of  peace  and  of  juftice, 
will  abhor  and  reject  the  thought  of  overturning  the 
p re  lent  confticurion  of  things,  faulty  as  it  may  be, 
merely  in  the  endeavour  to  euabiiiii  another,  which 
the  vices  of  mankind  may  iubvert  again  in  a twelve- 
month.  They  mid  fee,  that  in  order  to  gain  their 
point,  the  pro  paters  have  found  it  neceflary  to  deftroy 
the  grounds  of  morality,  by  permitting  the  moft  wick- 
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ed  means  for  accomplifhing  any  end  that  our  fancy, 
warped  by  paffion  or  intereft,  may  feprefent  to  us  as 


and,  in  die  mean  time,  defolation  and  mifcry  muft  lay 
the  world  wafte  during  the  firueule,  and  halt  et  thole 
for  whom  we  arc  driving  will  be  iwept  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Yve  have  but  to  look  to  France,  where 
in  eight  veers  there  have  been  more  executions  and 

t.  > ■ j 

fpoliarions  and  di  Hr  dies  or  every  kind  by  the  poUvoir 
rcvclHiio)c:mrey  than  can  be  found  in  the  long  records 
o f t h a t dci p o l i c m o n a r c h y . 

There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  con fti ration  of  the 
Illuminati  that  ilrik.es  me  with  more  horror  -than  the 
propofals  of  Hercules  and  Minos  to  enlilr  the  women 
in  this  flocking  warfare  with  all  that  “ is  good,  and 
tc  pure,  and  lovely*  and  of  good  report.”  They  could 
not  have  fallen  on  any  expedient  that  will  be  more  ef- 
fectual and  fatal.  If  any  of  my  countrywomen  fhall 
honour  there  pages  with  a reading,  I would  call  on 
them,  in  the  mo  ft  earn  eft  manner,  to  confider  this  as 
an  affair  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  them  & Ives.  I 
would  conjure  them  bv  the  regard  they  have  for  their 
own  dignity,  and  for  their  ramt  in  iociety,  to  join 
againft  thefe  enemies  of  human  nature  and  profligate 
degraders  of  the  fex  ; and  I would  allure  them  thar. 
the  prefent  Irate  of  things  aim  of:  puts  it  in  their  power 
to  be  the  faviours  of  the  world.  But  if  they  are  remifs, 
and  yield  to  the  fedu&ion,  they  will  fall  from  that  high 
Fate  to  which  they  have  arken  in  Chriitian  Europe, 
and  again  fink  into  that  infignificancy  or  (la very  in 
w Id cii  tl  r lex  is  found  in  all  ages  and  countries  out  of 
the  la  a mg  oi  Chriftianity. 

I hope  that  my  country  women  will  confider  this  fo- 
ie mn  add  refs  to  them  as  a proof  of  the  high  eileem  in 

which 
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which  I hold  them.  They  will  not  be  offended  then 
i.  - in  this  feafon  of  alarm  and  anxiety,  when  I wim  to 
imprefs  their  minds  with  a ferrous  truth,  I fhall  wave 
ceremony,  which  is  always  defi  going,  and  fpeak.  of 
them  in  honefi;  but  decent  plain  rich. . 

Man  is  immerled  in  luxury*.  Our  accommodations 
arc  now  fo  numerous  that  every  thing  is  pleafure.  Even 
in  very  fober  heuations  in  this  highly-cultivated  Soci- 
ety", there  is  hardly  a thing  that  remains  in  the  form 
ot  a neceffary  of  life,  or  even  of  a mere  conveniency— 
every  thing  is  ornamented — -it  muff  not  appear  of  ufe 
— it  muff  appear  as  giving  feme  fen  fib  !e  plcalure,  I 
do  not  fay  this  by  way  of  blaming — it  is  nature — man 
is  a re  fin  i no-  creature,  and  our  mod  bo  ailed  acouife- 
nients  are  but  refinements  on  our  neceffary  wants.  Our 
hlit  becomes  a palace,  our  blanket  a fine  drels,  and 
our  arts  become  feknees.  This  difeontent  with  the 
natural  condition  of  things,  and  this  difipofition  to  re- 
finement, is  a characteriffic  of  our  fpecies,  and  is  the 
great  employment  of  our  lives.  The  direction  which 
this  propenfity  chances  to  take  in  any  age  or  nation, 
marks  its  character  in  the  moil  confpicuous  and  inte- 
refting  manner.  AH  have  it  in  feme  degree,  and  it  is 
very  conceivable  that,  in  dome,  it  may  confikute  the 
chief  object  of  attention.  It  this  be  the  cafe  in  any  na- 
tions, it  is  fe rely  molt  likely  to  be  fe  in  thole  where 
the  accommodations  ot  life  are  the  melt  numerous — - 
therefore  in  a rich  and  luxurious  nation i I may  lurch7, 
without  exaggeration  or  reproach,  give  that  appella- 
tion to  cur  own  p don  at  this  moment.  Ir  you  do  not 


if  you  do  not 


go  to  the  very  loweff  dais  Or  people,  who  muff  labour 
all  day,  is  it  not  the  chid  objedt  of  all  to  procure  per- 
ceptible pkafure  in  one  way  or  unothei  ? The  fob  el  and 
bufy  druggie  in  the  thought!  and  hopes  or  getting  the 
means  of  enjoying  the  cm  for  is  f life  without  farcliei 
labour — and  many  have  no  cl  her  object  than  plealure. 

Then 
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Then  let  us  reflect  that  it  is  woman  that  is  to  grace 
the  whole — It  is  in  nature,  it  is  the  very  conflitunon  of 
man,  that  woman,  and  every  thing  connected  with 
woman,  muft  appear  as  the  ornament  of  life.  That 
this  mixes  with  every  other  focial  fentiment,  appears 
from  the  conduct  of  our  fpecics  in  all  ages  and  in  eve;  y 
fituation.  This  I prefume  would  be  the  calc  even 
though  there  were  no  qualities  in  the  fex  to  juftify  it. 
This  fentiment  refpecfing  the  fex  is  neceffary,  in  order 
to  rear  fo  helplefl,  lb  nice,  and  fo  improveable  a crea- 
ture as  man  ; without  it,  the  long  abiding  talk  could 
not  be  performed  : — and  I think  that  I may  venture 
to  fay  that  it  is  performed  in  the  different  fates  of  fo- 
ciety  nearly  in  proportion  as  this  preparatory  and  indtl- 
peniable  fentiment  is  in  force. 

On  the  other  hand,  I think  it  no  lefs  evident  that  it 
is  the  defire  of  the  women  to  be  agreeable  to  the  men, 
and  that  they  will  model  themfelves  according  to  what 
they  think  will  pleafe.  Without  this  ad  juft  me  nt  of 
fentiments  by  nature,  nothing  would  go  on.  We  ne- 
ver obferve  any  fuch  want  of  lymmetry  in  the  works 
of  Goth  It,  therefore,  thole  who  take  the  lead,  and 
give  the  fafhion  in  fociety,  were  wife  and  virtuous,  1 
have  no  doubt  but  that  the  women  would  let  the 
brighicit  pattern  of  every  thing  that  is  excellent.  But 
if  the  men  are  nice  and  fafddious  fcnfualifis,  the  women 
will  be  refined  and  elegant  voluptuaries. 

There  is  no  deficiency  in  the  female  mind,  either  in 
talents  or  in  difpofitions  $ nor  can  we  fay  with  certainty 
that  there  is  any  fubjedl  of  intellectual  or  moral  dilcui- 
fion  in  which  women  have  nor.  excelled.  It  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  confiicution,  and  other  phylical  caufes, 
allow  the  female  fex  a i mailer  Glare  of  iome  mental 
powers,  they  pofiefs  others  in  a fupenor  degree,  which 
are  no  lefs  retpechible  in  their  own  nature,  and  or  as 
great  importance  to  Ibciety.  Inftcad  of  ddb anting  at 
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large  on  their  powers  of  mind,  and  fupporting  my  af- 
fertions  by  the  inftances  of  a Hypatia,  a Schurman,  a 
Zenobia,  an  Elizabeth,  &c.  I may  repeat  the  account 
given  of  the  fex  by  a perfon  of  uncommon  experience, 
who  law  them  without  difguife,  or  any  motive  that 
could  lead  them  to  play  a feigned  part— Mr.  Ledyarci, 
who  traverfed  the  greateft  part  of  the  world,  for  the 
mere  indulgence  of  his  tafte  for  obfervation  of  human 
nature  , generally  in  want,  and  often  in  extreme  mi- 
fery. 

**  I have  (fays  he)  always  remarked  that  women, 
in  all  countries,  are  civil,  obliging,  tender,  and  hu- 
££  mane  : that  they  are  ever  inclined  to  be  gay  and 
cheerful,  timorous  and  mode  it  ; and  that  they  do 
cc  not  hefuate,  like  men,  to  perform  a kind  or  gene- 
C£  rous  ad  ion. — Not  haughty,  not  arrogant,  not  fu~ 
percilious,  they  are  full  of  courrefy,  and  fond  of  fo- 
cc  ciety — more  liable  in  general  to  err  than  man,  but 
£C  in  general,  alio,  more  virtuous,  and  perform  in  * 
£C  more  good,  actions  than  he.  To  a woman,  whcti  er 
cc  civilized  or  favage,  I never  add  re  fled  rnyklf  in  he 
£C  language  of  decency  and  friend  Hi  ip — without  vece-v  - 
fC  ing  a decent  and  friendly  anfwer— with  man  it  has 
£c  often  been  otherwife. 

iC  In  wandering  over  the  barren  plains  of  in- 
cf  hofpitable  Denmark,  through  honefr  Sweden,  and 
<£  frozen  Lapland,  rude  and  churlifb  Finland,  unptin- 
‘£  cipled  R infra,  and  the  wide  fp  re  ad  regions  of  the  wan- 
dering  Tartar,— if  hungry,  dry,  cold,  wet,  or  fick, 
fC  the  women  have  ever  been  friendly  to  me,  and  uni* 
cc  formly  fo ; and  to  add  to  this  virtue,  (fo  worthy  of 
<c  the  appellation  of  benevolence,)  theie  actions  have 
been  performed  in  fo  free  and  fo  kind  a manner,  that 
£C  if  I was  thirrty,  I drank  the  fweetefr  draught,  and 
C£  if  hungry,  I ate  the  coarfe  meal  with  a double 
<£  relifh.” 


And 
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And  thefe  are  they  whom  Weifhaupt  would  cor- 
rupt ! One  of  thefe,  whom  he  had  embraced  with 
fondnefs,  would  he  have  murdered,  to  lave  his  honour, 
and  qualify  nimfelf  to  preach  virtue  ! But  let  us  not  be 
too  lcvere  on  Weifhaupt — let  us  wafh  curfelves  clear 
of  all  ftain  before  wre  think  of  reprobating  him.  Are 
wc  not  guilty  in  fome  degree,  when  we  do  not  culti- 
vate in  the  women  thofe  powers  of  mind,  and  thofe 
difpofitions  of  heart,  which  would  equally  dignify  them 
in  every  ilation  as  in  thofe  humble  ranks  in  which  Mr, 
Ledvard  moft  frequently  law  them  ? I cannot  think 
that  we  do  this.  They  are  not  only  to  grace  the  whole 
of  cultivated  focicty,  but  it  is  in  their  faithful  and  af- 
fedtionate  perfonal  attachment  that  we  are  to  find  the 
fweeteil  pleafures  that  life  can  give.  Yet  in  all  thefe 
fituations  where  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated 
is  net  diflated  by  the  item  laws  of  necefiity,  are  they 
not  trained  up  for  mere  amulement — are  not  ferious 
occupations  confidered  as  a talk  which  hurts  their  love- 
linefs  ? What  is  this  but  felfifhnefs,  or  as  if  they  had 
no  virtues'worth  cultivating?  Their  biifmcjs  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  ornamenting-  themfelves,  as  if  nature  did  not 
didfate  this  to  them  already,  with  at  leaf!  as  much 
force  as  is  neceffary.  Every  thing  is  preferibed  to 
them  becaufe  it  makes  them  mere  lovely — even  their  moral 
leifons  are  enforced  by  rhis  argument,  and  Mifs  Wool- 
ffoncraft  is  perfectly  right  when  flie  lays  that  the  fine 
leffons  given  to  young  women  by  Fordyce  or  Rondeau 
are  nothing  but  felfifh  and  refined  voluptuoufnefs.  This 
advocate  of  her  fex  puts  her  fillers  in  the  proper  point 
of  view,  when  fhe  tells  them  that  they  are,  like  man, 
the  fubjedls  of  God’s  moral  government,— like  man, 
preparing  themfelves  for  boundlefs  improvement  in  a 
better  Hate  of  exillence.  Had  fhe  adhered  to  this  view 
of  the  matter,  and  kept  it  conflantly*  in  fight,  her  book 
(which  doubtlefs  contains  many  excellent  things,  highly 
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deferving  of  their  ferious  conficieration)  would  have 
been  a molt  valuable  work.  She  j u ill y obferves,  that 
the  virtues  or  the  fex  are  great  and  reipedtable,  but 
that  in  our  mad  chace  of  pleafure,  only  pleafure,  they 
are  little  thought  or  or  attended  to.  Man  trulls  to  his 
own  tmcontreulable  power,  or  to  the  general  goodnefs 
of  the  fex,  that  their  virtues  will  appear  when  we  have 
occafron  for  them  u but  we  will  fend  tor  thefe  lome 
cf  other  time — Many  nobie  difplays  do  they  make 
of  the  molt  difficult  attainments.  Such  is  the  patient 
bearing  up  under  misfortunes,  which  lias  no  brilliancy 
to  flip  port  it  in  the  effort.  This  is  more  difficult  than 
braving  danger  in  an  active  and  conspicuous  fituation. 
How  often  is  a woman  left  with  a family,  and  the  that- 
teied  remains  of  a fortune,  loft  perhaps  by  diffipation 
or  by  indolence — and  how  feldoin,  how  very  feldom, 
do  we  fee  woman  {brink  from  the  talk,  or  difeharge  it 
with  negligence  ? Is  it  not  therefore  folly  next  to  mad- 
nels,  not  to  be  careful  of  this  our  greateft  bleffing — of 
things  which  lo  nearly  concern  our  peace — nor  guard 
ou r ft ives,  and  thefe  our  belt  companions  and  friends, 
from  the  effects  of  this  fatal  Illumination  ? It  has  in- 
deed brought  to  light  what  dreadful  lengths  men  will 
go,  when  under  the  fanatical  and  dazzling  glare  of  hap- 
pi nds  in  a bate  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  fpurred  on 
by  infatiable  luxury,  and  not  held  in  check  by  moral 
feelings  and  the  reflraintsof  religion — and  mark,  reader, 
that  the  women  have  here  alio  taken  the  complexion  ofthc 
men,  and  have  even  gone  beyondthem.  If  vvehavefeena 
fon  prefent  himfelf  to  the  National  Affembly  of  France, 
profeffing  his  fa  tis  fact  ion  with  the  execution  of  his  fa- 
ther three  days  before,  and  declaring  himfelf  a true 
citizen,  who  prefers  the  nation  to  all  other  confidera- 
tions ; we  have  alfo  feen,  on  the  fame  day,  wives  de- 
nouncing their  hu/b&nds,  and  (O  ihocking  to  human 
nature  !}  mothers  denouncing  their  ions,  as  bad  ci- 
tizens 
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tizens  and  traitors.  Mark  too  what  return  the  women 
have  met  with  for  all  their  horrid  fcrvices,  where,  to 
exprefs  their  fentiments  of  civil  m and  abhorrence  of 
royalty,  they  threw  away  the  charndtcr  of  their  ftx, 
and  bit  the  amputated  limbs  of  their  murdered  coun- 
trymen*. Surely  thefe  patriotic  women  merited  that 
the  rights  of  their  fex  fhould  be  confidcred  in  full  coun- 
cil, and  they  were  well  enritled  to  a feat  3 but  there  is 
not  a fingle  a6l  of  their  government  in  which  the  fex  is 
confidcred  as  having  any  rights  whatever,  or  that  they 
are  things  to  be  cared  for. 

Are  not  the  accurfcd  fruits  of  Illumination  to  be  feen 
in  the  prefeni  humiliating  condition  of  woman  in  France  ? 
pampered  in  every  thing  that  can  reduce  them  to  the 
mere  inftruments  of  animal  pleafure.  In  their  prefent 
date  of  national  moderation  (as  they  call  it)  and  fe- 
curity,  fee  Madame  Tailien  come  into  the  public  thea- 
tre, accompanied  by  other  beautiful  women,  (I  was 
about  to  have  mifnamed  them  Ladies,)  laying  afide  all 
modeltv,  and  prefcnting  themfclves  to  the  public  view, 
with  bared' limb?,  a la  Sauvage%  as  the  alluring  objects 
of  defire.  I make  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  a ferrous 
matter,  encouraged,  nay,  prompted  by  government. 
To  keep  the  minds  ot  the  Parifians  in  the  prefent  fe- 
ver of  difiolute  gaiety,  they  are  at  more  expence  from 
the  national  trealury  for  the  fupportof  the  fixty  theatres, 
than  all  the  penfions  and  honorary  offices  in  Britain, 
three  times  told,  amount  to.  Was  not  their  abomina- 
ble farce  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  a bate  of  the 
fame  kind  in  the  true  fpirit  of  Weilhaupt’s  Eroterion? 

u We 


* I fay  this  on  the  authority  of  a young  gentleman,  an  emigrant, 
who  faw  it,  and  who  laid,  that  they  were  women,  not  of  the  dregs 
of  the  Palais  Rmyal,  nor  of  infamous  character,  but  well  dreiTed. — I 
am  forry  to  add,  that  the  relation,  accompanied  with  looks  of  hor- 
ror and  dil g u It , only  provoked  a contemptuous  fm.i'e  from  an  illumi- 
nated Brififli  Fair-one. 
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,e  We  do  not/’  laid  the  high  pried,  cc  call  you  to  the 
<c  worfhip  of  inanimate  idols.  Behold  a mafter-piece 
<c  of  nature,  (lifting  up  the  veil  which  concealed  the 
<c  naked  charms  of  the  beautiful  Madrnf.  Barbier)  : 
€f  This  (acred  image  Jfiould  inflame  all  hearts/’  And 
it  did  fo  ; the  people  fhouted  out,  cc  No  more  altars, 
(C  no  more  pf.ieflrs,  no  God  but  the  God  of  Nature.” 

Orleans,  the  fir  ft  prince  of  the  blood,  did  not  fcruple 
to  proftitute  his  daughter,  if  not  to  the  embraces,  yet 
to  the  wanton  view  of  the  public,  with  the  precife  in- 
tention of  inflaming  their  defires.  (See  the  account 
given  of  the  dinners  at  Sillery’s,  by  Camille  Defrnou- 
lines,  in  his  fpeech  againft  the  Brifibtins.)  But  what 
will  be  the  end  of  all  this  ? The  fondlings  of  the  weal- 
thy will  be  pampered  in  all  the  indulgences  which 
faftidious  voluptuoufnels  finds  neceftary  for  varying  or 
enhancing  its  pleafures  j but  they  will  either  be  flighted 
as  toys,  or  they  will  be  immured  ; and  the  companions 
of  the  poor  will  be  drudges  and  Haves. 

I am  fully  perfuaded  that  it  was  the  enchuflaftic  ad- 
miration of  Grecian  democracy  that  recommended  to 
the  French  nation  the  drefs  a la  Grecque , which  exhibits 
not  the  elegant,  ornamented  beauty,  but  the  alluring 
female,  fully  as  well  as  Madame  Tal lien’s  drefs  a la 
Sauvage.  It  was  no  doubt  with  the  lame  adherence  to 
ferious  principle,  that  Mademoifelle  Therouanne  was 
molt  beautifully  d re  fifed  a I'Amp.zomie  on  the  5th  of 
O (ft obex  1789,  when  fine  turned  the  heads  of  fo  many 
young  officers  of  the  regiments  at  Veriailles.  The 
Cyclic ra,  the  bormnum  aivunqiie  vcluptas , at  the  cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Dame,  was  alfo  d re  fled  a la  Grecque : 
There  is  a moft  evident  and  charaftieriftic  change  in 
the  whole  fyftem  of  female  drefs  in  France.  The  Miles 
de  rOpera  always  gave  the  ton,  and  were  furely  withheld 
by  no  rigid  principle.  They  fometimes  produced 
very  extravagant  and  fantaliic  forms,  but  the  fie  were 
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aimed:  always  in  the  fly le  of  the  higheft  ornament,  and 
they  trufFd,  for  the  reft  of  the  impreftion  which  they 
wiflied  to  make,  to  the  falcinar.ing  exprefiion  of  elegant 
movements.  This  indeed  was  wonderful,  and  hardly 
conceivable  by  any  who  have  not  feen  a grand  ballet 
performed  by  good  adtors.  I have  lined  tears  of  the 
moil  fincere  and  tender  borrow  during  the  exhibition  of 
Antigone,  fet  to  mufic  by  Traecta,  and  performed  by 
Madame  McUcour  and  Src  Torelli,  and  Zantini.  I can 
eafily  conceive  the  impreftion  to  be  Hill  ftronger,  though 
perhaps  of  another  kind,  when  the  former  fuperb  dref- 
ies  are  changed  for  the  expreftive  ftmplicity  of  the 
Grecian.  I cannot  help  thinking  that  the  female  orna- 
ments in  the  red  of  Europe,  and  e ven  among  ourfelves, 
have  E is  elegance  ftnee  we  loft  the  km crion  of  the 
French  court.  But  fee  how  all  this  will  terminate, 
when  we  Hi  all  have  brought  the  fex  fo  low,  and  will 
not  even  wait  for  a Mahometan  paradbe.  What  can 
we  expedc  but  fuch  adiflblutenefs  or  manners,  that  the 
endearing  ties  of  relation  and  family,  and  mutual  con- 
fidence within  doors,  will  be  flighted,  and  willceafe  ; 
and  every  man  mull  ftand  up  for  himfelf,  ftngle  and 
alone  ? 

Fcecunda  culfg  fee  id  a mipf-ias 

Frimum  inquinaverc , et  genus , et  demos „ 

Hoc  f cute  derival  a dados 

In fatriampQpulmnqHe fluxit*  Hor.  iii.  6.  17. 

This  is  not  the  fuggeftion  of  prudifh  fear,  I think  it  is 
the  natural  courle  of  things,  and  that  France  is  at  this 
moment  giving  to  the  world  the  fulled  proof  of 
Weifhaupt’s  fagacity,  and  the  judgment  with  which  he 
has  formed  his  plans.  Can  it  tend  to  the  improvement 
of  cur  morals  or  manners  to  have  our  ladies  frequent 
the  gymnaftic  theatres,  and  fee  them  decide,  like  the 

Roman 
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Roman  matrons,  on  the  merits  of  a naked  gladiator  or 
wredfer  ? Have  we  not  enough  of  this  already  with  our 
vaulters  and  pofture-m afters,  and  fhould  we  admire 
any  lady  who  had  a rage  for  fuch  fpedtacles  ? Will  it 
improve  our  tadlc  to  have  our  rooms  ornamented  with 
fuch  paintings  and  fcuiptures  as  filled  the  cenaculum, 
and  the  ftudy  of  the  refined  and  elegant  moralift  Ho- 
race, who  had  the  arc — ridendo  dne/t  verum  ? Shall 
we  be  improved  when  fuch  indulgences  arc  thought 
compatible  with  liich  le(Tons  as  he  generally  gives  for 
the  conduct  of  life  r The  pure  Morality  of  Illumina- 
tifm  is  now  employed  in  dripping  Italy  of  all  thofc  pre- 
cious remains  of  ancient  art  and  voluptuoufnefs  and 
Paris  will  ere  long  be  the  depofu  and  the  re  fort  of  ar- 
tids  from  all  nations,  there  to  ftudy  the  works  of  an- 
cient maders,  and  to  return  from  thence  panders  of 
public  corruption.  The  plan  is  mailer! yj  and  the  low- 
born  Statefmen  and  Generals  of  France  may  in  this  ref- 
pedt  be  let  on  a level  with  a Colbert  or  a Conde.  But 

a 

the  confluences  of  this  Gallic  dominion  over  tiie 
minds  of  fallen  man  will  he  as  dreadful  as  their  domi- 
nion over  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

Recollect  in  what  manner  Spartacus  propofed  to 
corrupt  his  fillers  (for  we  need  not  fpeak  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  expected  that  this  would  promote  his  plan 
— this  is  abundantly  plain).  It  was  by  dedreying  their 
moral  Sentiments,  and  their  fentiments  of  religion.  Re- 
coiled! what  is  the  recommendation  that  the  Atheifl 
Minos  gives  of  his  Hep-daughters,  when  he  lpeaks  of 
them,  as  proper  per  Ions  for  the  Lodge  of  Sillers. 
<c  They  have  got  over  all  prejudices,  and,  in  matters 
<c  of  religion  they  think  as  I do.”  Fhefe  prodigates 
judged  rightly  that  this  affair  required  much  caution, 
and  that  the  utmod  attention  to  decency,  and  even  de- 
licacy, mud  be  obferved  in  their  rituals  and  ceremo- 
nies, otherwile  the  women  would  be  difgujled.  This 
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was  mdging  fairly  of  the  feelings  of  a female  mind. 
But  they  judged  falfely,  and  only  according  to  their  \ 
own  coarfe  experience,  when  they  attributed  their  dif- 
guft  and  their  fears  to  coynefs.  Coynefs  is  indeed  the 
inftindtive  attribute  of  the  female.  In  woman  it  is  very 
great,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  genuine  iburce  of  the  difguft 
of  which  the  Illuminati  were  fufpicious.  But  they  have 
been  dim- lighted  indeed,  or  very  unfortunate  in  their 
acquaintance,  if  they  never  ohferved  any  other  fource 
of  repugnance  in  the  mind  of  woman  to  what  is  im- 
moral; or  im model! — if  they  did  not  fee  diflike — moral 
difapprobation.  Do  they  mean  to  in  firm  ate,  that  in 
that  regard  which  model!  women  exprefs  in  all  their 
words  and  a£!ions,  for  what  every  one  underhand!  by 
the  terms  decency,  modehy,  and  the  difapprobation 
of  every  thing  that  violates  thofe  feelings,  the  women 
only  fhow  female  coynefs  ? Then  are  they  very  blind 
inhruftors.  But  they  are  not  fo  blind.  The  account 
given  of  the  initiation  of  a young  Sifter  at  Frankfort, 
under  the  feigned  name  PJycbarion , mows  the  mol! 
fcrupulous  attention  to  the  moral  feelings  of  the  fex; 
and  the  confufion  and  dihurbance  which,  after  all  their 
care,  it  occafioned  among  the  ladies,  fhows,  that  when 
they  thought  all  right  and  delicate,  they  had  been  but 
coarfe  judges.  Minos  damns  the  ladies  there,  became 
they  are  too  free,  too  rich,  too  republican,  and  too 
wife,  for  being  led  about  by  the  nofe  (this  is  his  own 
exprefhon).  But  Philo  certainly  thought  more  cor- 
red!ly  of  the  fex  in  general,  when  he  fays,  Truth  is  a 
model!  girl : She  may  be  handed  about  like  a lady,  by 
good  fenle  and  good  manners,  but  muf!  not  be  bullied 
and  driven  about  like  a ftrumpet.  I would  here  irifert 
the  difeourfes  or  add  re  lies  which  were  made  on  that 
occalion  to  the  different  claffes  of  the  affembly,  girls, 
young  ladies,  wives,  young  men,  and  Grangers,  which 
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a:e  really  ingenious  and  well  ccmpofed,  were  they  not 
fuch  as  would  offend  my  fair  countrywomen. 

The  religious  ft ntiments  by  which  mortals  are  to  be 
afPfted,  even  in  the  difcharge  of  their  moral  duties, 
and  frill  more,  the  ff ntiments  which  are  purely  reli- 
gious, and  have  no  reference  to  any  thing  here,  are 
precifely  theft  which  are  mod  eafijy  excited  in  the 
mind  of  woman.  Affeftion,  admiration,  filial  reve- 
rence, are,  if  1 niittake  not  exceedingly,  tnofe  in 
which  the  women  far  fur  pa  Is  the  men  ; and  it  is  on 
this  account  that  we  generally  find  them  fo  much  dif- 
pofed  to  devotion,  which  is  nothing  but  a fort  of  fond 
indulgence  of  thole  affections  without  limit  to  the  ima- 
gination. The  enraptured  devotee  pours  out  her  foul 
in  expreffions  of  thele  feelings,  juft  as  a fond  mother 
mixes  the  carelfes  given  to  her  child  with  the  moft  ex- 
travagant expreffions  of  love.  The  devotee  even  en- 
deavours to  excite  higher  degrees  of  thefe  affections, 
by  expatiating  on  fuch  circumftances  in  the  divine 
conduct  w ith  refpeft  to  man  as  naturally  awaken  them ; 
and  he  does  this  without  any  fear  of  exceeding;  be- 
c a ufe  Infinite  Yv  iidom  and  Goodnefs  will  always  juftify 
the  fentimmt,  and  free  the  exp  re  ff  on  of  it  from  all 
charge  of  hyperbole  or  extravagance. 

I am  convinced,  therefore,  that  the  female  mind  is 
well  adapted  to  cultivation  bv  means  of  religion,  and 
that  their  native  iofrnefs  and  kindnefs  of  heart  will  al- 
ways be  fui.icient  for  procuring  it  a favourable  recep- 
tion from  them.  It  is  therefore  with  double  regret 
that  I fee  any  of  them  join  in  the  arrogant  pretenfions 
or*  our  Illuminate;!  philosophers,  who  fee  no  need  of 
inch  a fill  ranees  for  the  knowledge  and  difcharge  of 
their  duties.  There  is  nothing  fo  unlike  that  general 
modefry  or  thought,  and  that  diffidence,  which  we  are 
difpofeci  to  think  the  char  after  of  the  female  mind.  I 
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am  inclined  to  think,  that  fuch  deviations  from;  the  ge 
neral  conduct  of  the  ftx  are  marks  or  a hardier  cha 
rafter,  of  a heart  that  has  ids  ft  nubility,  and  is  on  rls 
whole  lefs  amiable  than  that  of  others.  Yet  it  mui 
be  owned  that  there  are  feme  Inch  among  us.  Much, 
if  not  the  whole  of  this  parverfion,  has,  I am  pei  ft  aid- 
ed, been  owing  to  the  contagion  or  bad  example  in 
the  men.  They  are  made  familiar  with  inch  exprei 

- L 

fions — their  fir  it  horror  is  gone,  and  (would  to  heaven 
that  I were  mi  (taken  !)  feme  of  them,  have  already 
wounded  their  coniciences  to  iucT.  a degree,  that  they 
have  feme  reafon  to  wife  that  religion  may  be  without 
foundation* 

But  I would  call  noon  all,  and  tb.ve  women  in  parti- 
cular,  to  conficler  this  matter  in  another  light — as  it 
may  a k e el  them  dives  in  this  life  , as  it  may  affeht  their 
rank  and  treatment  in  ordinary  iocirty.  I would  fay 
to  them,  that  if  the  world  fhall  once  adopt  the  belief 
that  this  life  is  our  all,  then  the  true  maxim  of  rational 
condudl  will  be,  to  cc  cat  and  to  drink,  fince  to-nioi  - 
u row  we  are  to  die  and  that  when  they  have  no- 
thing to  t r u It  to  but  the  fondnefs  of  the  men,  they 
win  foon  find  them  Fives  reduced  to  f]  a very.  The 
crown  which  they  now  wear  will  fall  from  their  beaus, 
and  they  will  no  longer  be  the  arbiters  of  v: hat  is  lovely 
in  human  life.  The  empire  of  beauty  is  but  fhort; 
and  even  in  republican  France,  it  will  not  be  many 
years  that  Madame  Tallien  can  fa  fc  in  ate  the  Parihan 

Theatie  by  the  exhibition  of  her  charms.  Man  is  faf- 
✓ 

tidious  and  changeable,  he  is  the  ilrong-  r animal,  and 
can  always  take  his  own  will  with  n Ipcct  to  w man. 
At  prefent  he  is  with -held  by  reipedt  for  her  moral 
worth— -and  many  arc  with -held  bv  re  1 mi  on— -and  no- 
ny  more  are  with-held  by  public  laws,  which  laws 
were  framed  at  a time  when  religious  truths  imiuenad 
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the  minds  and  the  conduct  of  men.  When  the  fe n ti- 
me nts  or  men  change,  they  will  not  be  fo  foolifh  as  to 
keep  in  force  laws  which  cramp  their  dronged  defires. 
Then  will  the  rich  have  their  Harems,  and  the  poor 
their  drudges^ 

Nay,  it  is  not  merely  the  circumftance  of  woman's 
being  confidered  as  the  moral  companion  of  man  that 
gives  the  fex  its  empire  among  11s.  There  is  fome- 
thing  of  this  to  be  obferved  in  all  nations.  Of  all  the 
didinCtions  which  fet  our  fpecies  above  the  other  fen- 
tient  inhabitants  of  this  globe,  making  us  as  unlike  to 
the  bed  of  them  as  they  are  to  a piece  cf  inanimate 
matter,  there  is  none  more  remarkable  than  the  diiler- 
ences  obfervable  in  the  appearances  of  thofe  de fires  by 
which  the  race  is  continued.  As  I observed  already, 
fuch  a didin&ion  is  indifpenfably  necedary.  There 
mud  be  a moral  connection,  in  order  that  the  human 
fpecies  may  be  a race  of  rational  creatures,  improve- 
able,  not  only  by  the  increafing  expedience  of  the  in- 
dividual, but  alfo  by  the  heritable  expedience  of  the 
fuccedive  generations.  It  may  be  obferved  between 
the  folitary  pairs  in  Labrador,  where  human  nature 
darves,  like  the  dunted  oak  in  the  crevice  of  a baron 
rock;  and  it  is  feen  in  the  cultivated  focieties  of  Eu- 
rope, where  our  nature  in  a feries  of  ages  becomes  a 
majcdic  tree.  Whatever  may  be  the  native  powers 
of  mind  in  the  poor  but  gentle  Efquimaux,  fne  can  do 
nothing  for  the  fpecies  but  nurfe  a young  one,  who 
cannot  run  his  race  of  life  without  in  cedant  and  hard 
labour  to  keep  foul  and  body  together — here  therefore 
her  d at  ion  in  fociety  can  hardly  have  a name,  becaufe 
there  can  hardly  be  laid  to  be  any  affociation,  except 
what  is  ne cedar y for  repelling  the  hodile  attacks  of 
Indians,  who  Teem  to  hunt  them  without  provocation 
as  the  dog  does  the  hare.  In  other  parts  of  the  world, 
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we  fee  that  the  confederation  in  which  the  fex  is  held, 
nearly  follows  the  proportions  of  that  aggregate  of  ma- 
ny different  particulars,  which  we  confider  as  confri- 
tuting  the  cultivation  of  a lbciety.  We  may  per  ha?  s 
err,  and  we  probably  do  err,  in  our  effimation  of  thole 
degrees,  becaufe  we  are  not  perfebily  acquainted  with 
what  is  the  real  excellence  of  man.  But  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  of  it,  I believe  that  my  affertion  is  acknow- 
ledged. On  this  authority,  I might  prefume  to  fay, 
that  it  is  in  Chriftian  Europe  that  man  has  attained  his 
higheft  degree  of  cultivation — and  it  is  undoubtedly 
here  that  the  women  have  attained  the  higheft  rank. 
I may  even  add,  that  it  is  in  that  part  of  Europe  where 
the  effential  and  ridnnguiihine  doflrines  of  Chriftian 
morality  are  rnoft  generally  acknowledged  and  attended 
to  by  me  laws  or  the  country,  that  woman  acts  the 
highefi:  part  in  general  iociety.  But  here  we  muff  be 
very  careful  how  we  form  our  notion,  either  of  the 
fociety,  or  of  the  female  rank — it  is  finely  not  from 
the  two  or  three  dozens  who  fill  the  higheft  ranks  in 
the  date.  Their  number  is  too  fmail,  and  their  fit  el- 
ation is  too  particular,  to  afford  the  proper  average. 
Befides,  the  fituation  of  the  individuals  of  this  clafs  in 
all  countries  is  very  much  the  fame — and  in  all  it  is 
very  artificial — accordingly  their  character  is  fantaffi- 
cal.  Nor  are  we  to  take  it  from  that  clafs  that  is  the 
rnoft  numerous  of  all,  the  lowed  clafs  of  focietv,  for 
thefc  are  the  labouring  poor,  who  ft;  conduct  and  oc- 
cupations are  fo  much  dictated  to  them  by  the  hard 
circumftances  of  their  fituation,  that  fcarceiy  any  thing 
is  left  to  their  choice.  The  fituation  of  women  oi  this 
clafs  muff  be  nearly  the  fame  in  all  nations.  But  this 
clafs  is  ftill  fiifceptible  of  fame  variety — and  we  fee  it 
— and  I think  that  even  here  there  is  a perceptible  iu- 
perioritv  of  the  female  rank  in  thole  countries  where 
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the  pureft  Ch  riinanity  pre y ai  Is.  \ v e mu  ft  however 
take  our  meafures  or  proportions  from  a numerous 
elds,  but  alio  a clafs  in  lbmewhat  of  eafy  circum- 
ftances,  where  moral  fentiments  call  feme  attention, 
and  perlbns  have  feme  choice  in  their  conduct.  And 
here,  although  I cannot  pretend  to  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  obfervation,  yet  I have  had  feme,  I 
can  venture  to  fay  that  it  is  not  in  Ruffra,  nor  in 
Spain,  that  woman  is,  on  the  whole,  the  mold  im- 
portant as  a member  of  the  community.  I would 
fay,  that  in  Britain  her  important  rights  are  more  ge- 
nerally relpecltd  than  any  where  elfe.  No  where  is 
a man’s  charsdter  fo  much  hurt  by  conjugal  infide- 
lity— no  where  is  it  fo  difficult  to  rub  oiF  the  Rigma 


of  bailarciy,  or  to  procure  a decent  reception  or  Idci- 
ciety  for  an  improper  connection ; and  i believe  it 
will  readily  be  granted,  that  the  Ih are  or  the  women 
in  fucce (lions,  their  authority  in  all  matters  of  domei- 
tic  trufL  and  even  the! 


opinions  m wi *at  concerns 


lire  and  manners,  are  fully  more  rdpecled  here  than 
in  any  country. 

I have  loop  been  of  the  opinion,  ( and  every  obfer- 
vation  that  1 have  been  able  to  make  knee  I tirffc 
formed  it  confirms  me  in  it,)  that  woman  is  indebted 
to  Chnitianity  alone  for  the  high  rank  me  holds  in 
fociety.  Look  into  the  writings  of  antiquity — into 


the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets — into  the 
numberiefs  panegyrics  of  the  hex,  to  be  tound  both 
in  prole  and  verfe— I can  find  little,  very  lit  tie  in- 
deed, where  woman  is  treated  with  refpefc — there  is 
no  want  of  love,  that  is,  ot  foridnefs,  of  beauty,  of 
charms,  of  graces.  But  or  woman  as  the  equal  of 
man,  as  a moral  companion,  travelling  with  him  the 
load  to  felicity — as  his  ad  viler — his  foiace  in  misfor- 
tune— as  a pattern  from  which  he  may  fometimes 
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copy  with  advantage  |— of  all  this  there  is  hardly  a 
trace*  Womaif  is  always  mentioned  as  an  object  of 
paaion.  C ha  ft  try,  modefty,  fobe  r-  mindedne  is,  are 

all  considered  in  relation  to  this  iingle  point;  or  ftome- 
times  as  of  importance  in  refpect  of  economy  or  do- 
meftic  quiet.  Recollect  the  famous  fpeech  of  Mend- 
tellus  Numidicus  to  the  Roman  people,  when,  as* 
Cenfor,  he  was  recommending  marriage. 

4C  Si  fine  uxore  pdTemus  Quirites  effe,  o nines  eft 
c<  moleftia  careremus.  Sed  quondam  ita  natura  tradi- 
cc  clit,  uc  nec  cum  ill  is  cornmode,  nec  fine  illis  ullo 
<:  modo  vivi  pofifet,  faluti  perpetuse  potius  quam  brcv.i 
<c  voluptati  confulendum.” 

Aid.  Gel /.  NcA.  Att.  I.  6* 

What  does  Ovid,  the  great  panegyrift  of  the  fex* 
fay  for  his  beloved  daughter,  whom  he  had  praifed 
for  her  attractions  in  various  |)laces  of  his  Triftia  and 
other  compofirions  ? Fie  is  writing  her  Epitaph— and 
the  only  thing  he  can  fay  of  her  as  a rational  creature 
is,  that  Hie  was —Domifida — not  a Gadabout. — Search 
Aouleius,  where  you  will  find  many  female  characters 
in  a b fir  a Ac — You  will  find  that  his  little  Photis  (a 
cook- maid  and  (trumpet)  was  neared:  to  his  heart,  af- 
ter all  his  philofophy.  Nay,  in  his  pretty  ftory  of 
Cupid  and  Pfyche,  w hi ch  the  very  wile  will  tell  you 
is  a fine  lefton  of  moral  philofophy,  and  a re p re fe cita- 
tion of  the  operations  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  fa- 
culties of  the  human  foul,  a (lory  which  gave  him 
the  fine  ft  opportunity,  nay,  almoft  made  it  neceiTary 
for  him  to  ir.fert  whatever  can  ornament  the  female 
character;  what  is  his  Pfyche  but  a beautiful,  fond, 
and  filly  girl ; and  what  are  the  whole  fruits  of  any 
acquaintance  with  the  ftx  ?— Pleafure.  Rat  why  take 
nibre  pains  in  the  ft: arch  r— Look  at  their  immortal 
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goddeiTes — is  there  one  among  them  %hom  a wife  man 
won  id  felecl  for  a wife  or  a friend  ? — I grant  that  a 
Lucretia  is  p railed — a Portia,  an  Arris,  a Zenobia — 
but  theie  are  individual  characters — not  representatives 
of  the  fex.  The  only  Grecian  ladies  who  made  a 
figure  by  intellectual  talents,  were  your  Alpafias,  Sap- 
phos, phrynes,  and  other  nymphs  of  this  caff,  who 
had  emerged  from  the  general  infignificaoce  of  the  fex, 
by  throwing  away  what  we  are  accuftomed  to  call  its 
greatefc  ornament. 

I think  .that  the  fir  ft  piece  in  which  woman  is  pic- 
tured as  a refpedtable  character,  is  the  oldeft  novel 
that  1 am  acquainted  with,  written  bv  a Chrifcian  Bi- 
fhop,  Heliodorus — 1 mean  the  Adventures  of  Thea- 
genes  and  Char  idea.  1 think  that  the  Heroine  is  a 
greater  character  than  you  will  meet  with  in  all  the 
annals  of  antiquity.  And  it  is  worth  while  to  obferve 
what  was  the  effebt  of  this  painting.  The  poor  Bi- 
fliop  had  been  depofed,  and  even  excommunicated, 
for  dobtrinal  errors,  and  for  drawing  fuch  a picture  of 
a heathen.  The  niagiffrates  of  Antioch,  the  molt 
voluptuous  and  corrupted  city  of  the  Eaft,  wrote  to 
the  Emperor,  telling  him  that  this  book  had  reformed 
the  ladies  of  their  city,  where  Julian  the  Emperor  and 
his  Sophilts  had  formerly  preached  in  vain,  and  they 
therefore  prayed  that  the  good  Bifhcp  might  not  be 
deprived  of  his  mitre. — It  is  true,  we  read  of  Hypatia, 
daughter  of  Theon,  the  mathematician  at  Alexandria, 
who  was  a prodigy  of  excellence,  and  taught  philofo- 
phy,  u c.  the  art  of  leading  a good  and  happy  life,  with 
great  applaufe  in  the  famous  Alexandrian  fchool. — 
But  ine  alfo  was  in  the  times  of  Chriftianity,  and  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Syncellus  and  other  Chriftian 
Bi  (loops. 
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It  is  undoubtedly  Chriflianity  that  has  fet  woman  on 
her  throne,  making  her  in  every  refpebt  the  eopjal  of 
man,  bound  to  the  fame  duties,  and  candidate  for  the 
fame  happinefs.  Mark  how  woman  is  defcribed  by  a 
Chriftian  poet, 

u Yet  when  I approach 

Her  lovelinefs,  fo  abfoiute  ihe  feems, 

And  in  herfelf  complete,  lb  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  Hie  wills  to  do  or  lay 
Seems  "ojfefl^  viriuoifejt , difcreeteft , heft. 

Neither  her  outfide,  form’d  fo  fair, 

So  much  delights  me,  as  thofe  graceful  adis^ 

Thofe  thoufand  decencies  that  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  actions,  mix’d  with  love 
And  fvveet  compliance,  which  declare  unfeign’d 
Union  of  mind , or  in  us  both  one  foul 1 

—And,  to  confummate  ail, 

Greatnefs  of  mind , and  noblenefs , their  feat 
Build  in  her  loveliefl,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her , as  a guard  angelic  f.ac  dA 

Milton, 

This  is  really  moral  painting,  without  any  abatement 
of  female  charms. 

This  is  the  natural  confequence  of  that  purity  of 
heart,  which  is  fo  much  infilled  on  in  the  Chriftian  mo- 
rality. In  the  inftrudtions  of  the  heathen  phiiofophers, 
it  is  either  not  mentioned  at  all,  or  at  mo  ft,  it  is  recom- 
mended coldly,  as  a thing  proper,  and  worthy  of  a mind 
attentive  to  great  things — But,  in  Chriflianity,  it  is 
infilled  on  as  an  indifpenfable  duty,  and  enforced  by 
many  arguments  peculiar  to  itfelf. 

It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  moft  prominent 
fuperftitions  which  have  difhonoured  the  Chriftian 
churches*  have  been  the  excefllve  refinements  which 
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the  enthuflaftic  admiration  of  heroic  purity  has  allow- 
ed the  holy  trade  to  introduce  into  the  manufacture  of 
our  fpiritual  fetters.  Without  this  enthufiafm,  cold 
expediency  would  not  have  been  able  to  make  the  Mo- 
nadic vow  fo  general,  nor  have  given  us  fuch  numbers 
of  convents.  Thele  were  generally  founded  by  fuch 
enthufiafts- — the  rulers  indeed  of  the  church  encouraged 
this  to  the  u cue  oft,  as  the  bed  levy  for  the  fpiritual 
power* — but  they  could  not  enjoin  fuch  foundations. 
From  the  fame  fource  we  may  derive  the  chief  influ- 
ence of  auricular  confeflion.  When  thefe  were  firmly 
eftablifhed,  and  were  venerated,  almoll:  all  the  other 
corruptions  of  Chriftianity  followed  of  courfe.  I may 
aimed  add,  that  though  it  is  here  that  Chriftianity  lias 
differed  the  mod  violent  attacks,  it  is  hr  re  that  the 
place  is  mod  tenable. — Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  knit 
all  the  ties  of  fociety  as  the  endearing  connexions  of 
family,  and  whatever  tends  to  leffen  our  veneration  for 
the  marriage-contnaX,  weakens  them  in  the  mod  effec- 
tual manner.  Purity  of  manners  is  die  mofl  effectual 


ibpport,  and  pure  thoughts  are  the  only  fources  from 
which  pure  manners  can  flow.  I readily  grant  that  in 
former  times  this  v nictation  for  perfonal  purity  was 
carried  to  an  extravagant  height,  and  that  leveral  very 


ridiculous  fancies  and  cudcms  arofe  from  this.  Ro- 


mantic love  and  chivalry  are  ftrong  indances  of  the 
d ranee  vagaries  of  our  imagination,  when  carried  along 
by  this  enthiiiiadic  admiration  of  female  purity  ; and 
fo  unnatural  and  for ced,  that  they  could  only  be  tem- 
porary falhions.  Rut  i believe  that,  with  all  their  ri- 
dicule, it  would  be  a happy  nation  where  this  was  the 
general  creed  and  praXice.  Nor  can  I help  thinking 
a nation  on  its  decline,  when  the  domgftic  connexions 
ccafe  to  be  venerated,  and  the  illegitimate  offspring  of 
a nabob  or  a nobleman  are  received  with  cafe  into  good 


company.. 
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Nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  the  defign  of  the  Il- 
luminati was  to  abolifh  Chriftianity — and  we  now  Ice 
how  effeccual  this  would  be  for  the  corruption  of  the 
fair  fex,  a pitrp^fe  which  they  eagerly  v/ifhed  to  gain, 
that  they  might  corrupt  the  men.  But  if  the  women 
would  retain  the  rank  they  now  hold,  they  will  he 
careful  to  preferve  in  full  force  on  their  minds  this  re- 
ligion, fo  congenial  to  their  difpoutions,  which  nature 
has  made  affectionate  and  kind. 

And  with  refpedl  to  the  men,  is  it  not  egregious 
folly  to  encourage  any  thing  that  can  tend  to  blaft  our 
l'weeteft  enjoyments  ? Shall  we  not  do  this  mo  if  effec- 
tual! y if  we  attempt  to  corrupt  what  nature  will  always 
make  us  confider  as  the  high  eft  elegance  of  life  ? The 
divinity  of  the  Stoics  was,  Mens  Jana  in  ccrpore  Jano 

- — but  it  is  equally  true, 

fC  Gratior  eft  pul ckro  veniens  e ccrpore  virtue.  ’ * 

If,  therefore,  inftead  of  profefiedly  tainting  what  is  of 
itfelf  beautiful,  we  could  really  work  it  up  to 

a That  fair  form,  which,  wove  in  fancy’s  loom, 

44  Floats  in  light  viiions  round  the  poet's  head,” 

and  make  woman  a pattern  of  perfection,  we  mould 
undoubtedly  add  more  to  the  heartfelt  happineis  of  life 
than  by  all  the  difeoveries  of  the  Illuminati.  See  what 
was  the  effect  of  Theao-enes  2nd  Chariclea. 

And  we  fhoukl  remember  that  with  the  fate  of  wo- 
man that  of  man  is  indiffolubiy  knit.  The  voice  of 
nature  fpoke  through  our  immortal  bard,  when  he  made 
Adam  fay. 


— u From  thy  hire 

54  Mine  never  fhall  be  parted,  bliis  or  woe.” 


Shot  Id 
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Shot  Id  we  fufxer  the  contagion  to  touch  our  fair  part 
i:  r all  § gone,  and  too  late  (hall  we  fay, 

Gi  eft  of  creation  ! I a ft  and  beft 
I ail  God's  works  creature  in  whom  excelled 
a V '1.  wevar  can  to  hf  ht  or  thought  be  form’d, 
u Jj-j:  , divine,  good*  mm  aide,  or  five  et-  ! 

r ;c-  art  thou  lob, — and  now  to  death  devote? 

• G nb  :vc  with  thee  baft  ruin’d ; for  with  thee 
*''*  C :rtain  my  refolution  is  to  die,5’ 
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tV  H E In  fuch  a fermentation  had  been  ex- 
cited in  the  public  mind,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that 
the  formal  fuppreffion  of  the  Order  of  the  Illumi- 
nati in  Bavaria,  and  in  the  Duchy  of  Wirtemberg, 
by  the  reigning  princes,  would  bring  all  to  reft  again. 
Bv  no  means.  The  minds  of  men  were  predifpof- 
ed  for  a change  by  the  reftlefs  fpirit  of  fpeculation 
in  every  kind  of  enquiry,  and  the  leaven  had  been 
carefully  and  fkilfully  dineminated  in  every  quarter 
of  the  empire,  and  even  in  foreign  countries.  Weif- 
haupt  laid,  on  good  grounds,  that  44  if  the  Order 
fhculd  be  difcovered  and  fuppreffed,  he  would  re- 
ftore  it  with  tenfold  energy  in  a twelvemonth.”  Even 
in  thole  ftates  where  it  was  formally  aboliihed,  no- 
thing could  hinder  the  enlifting  new  members,  and 
carrying  on  all  the  purpofes  of  the  Order.  The 
Areopagitae  might  indeed  be  changed,  and  the  feat 
of  the  direction  transferred  to  fome  other  place,  but 
the  Minerval  and  his  Mentor  could  meet  as  former- 
ly, and  a ride  of  a few  miles  into  another  State, 
would  bring  him  to  a Lodge,  where  the  young  would 
be  amufed-,  and  the  more  advanced  would  be  engag- 
ed in  ferious  mifehief.  Y/eifhaupt  never  liked  chil- 
dren’s play.  He  indulged  Philo  in  it,  becaufe  he 
faw  him  taken  with  fuch  rattles : but  his  own  pro- 
jects were  dark  and  folemn,  and  it  was  a relief  to 
him  now  to  be  freed  from  that  mummery.  He  foon 
found  the  bent  of  the  perfon’s  mind  on  whom  he 
had  fet  his  talons,  and,  he  fa  vs,  that  44  no  man  ever 
e fen  peel  him  whom  he  thought  it  worth  while  to  fe- 
cure.”  He  had  already  filled  the  lids  with  enough 
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of  the  young  and  gay,  and  when  the  prefent  condition 
of  the  Order  required  fly  and  experienced  heads,  he 
no  longer  courted  them  by  play-things.  He  commu- 
nicated the  ranks  and  the  indruclions  by  a letter, 
without  any  ceremony.  The  correfpondence  with 
Philo  at  the  time  of  the  breach  with  him,  thews  the 
luperiority  of  Spartacus.  Philo  is  in  a rage,  provok- 
ed to  find  a pitiful  profeffor  difcontented  with  the 
immenfe  fer vices  which  he  had  received  from  a gen- 
tleman of  his  rank,  and  treating  him  with  authority, 
and  with  difingenuity. — He  tells  Spartacus  what  hill 
greater  fervices  he  can  do  the  Order,  and  that  he  can 
alfo  ruin  it  with  a breath. — But  in  the  midd  of  this 
rage,  he  propofes  a thoufand  modes  of  reconcile- 
ment. 1 he  fmalled  conceflion  would  make  him 
hug  Spartacus  in  his  arms.  But  Spartacus  is  deaf  to 
all  his  threats,  and  lirm  as  a rock.  Though  he  is  con- 
'icious  of  his  own  vile  condud,  he  abates  not  in  the 
lmailed  point,  his  abfolute  authority — requires  the 
mod  implicit  fubmiffion,  which  he  fays  “ is  due  not 
to  him,  but  to  the  Order,  and  without  which  the 
Order  mud  immediately  go  to  ruin  ’ — lie  does  not 
even  deign  to  challenge  Philo  to  do  his  word,  but 
allows  him  to  go  out  of  the  Order  without  one  angry 
word.  'Phis  lliows  his  confidence  in  the  energy  of 
that  fpirit  of  redie fs  discontent,  and  that  hankering 
after  reform  which  he  had  fo  fuccefsfnlly  ipread  a- 
broad. 

This  had  indeed  arifen  to  an  unparalleled  height, 
unexpected  even  by  the  feditious  themfelves.  This 
appeared  in  a remarkable  manner  by  the  reception 
given  to  the  infamous  letters  on  the  conditution  6f 
the  Prufiian  States* 

The  general  opinion  was,  that  Mirabeau  was  the 
author  of  the  letters  themfelves,  and  it  was  perfectly 
underdood  by  every  perfon,  that  the  tranllation  into 
French  was  a joint  contrivance  of  Mirabeau  and  Ni- 
cholas 
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cholai.  I was  afifured  of  tills  by  the  BritiOi  Minifter 
at  that  Court.  There,  are  fame  blunders  in  refpecl 
of  names,  which  an  inhabitant  of  the  country  could 
hardly  be  guilty  ot,  but  are  very  confident  with  the 
felf-conceit  and  precipitancy  of  this  Frenchman  — 
There  are  feveral  inftances  of  the  lame  kind  in  two 
pieces,  which  are  known  for  certain  to  be  his,  viz. 
the  Chroniqiie  f candaleufe  and  the  Hifioire  fecrctte  de 
la  Cour  de  Berlin.  Thefe  letters  were  in  every  hand, 
and  were  mentioned  in  every  converfation,  even  in 
the  Pru Ilian  dominions — and  in  other  places  of  the 
empire  they  were  quoted,  and  praifed,  and  com- 
mented on,  although  fome  of  their  contents  were 
nothing  fhort  of  rebellion. 

Miraheau  had  a large  portion  of  that  felf-conceit 
which  diftinguifhes  his  countrymen.  He  thought 
himfelf  qualified  not  only  for  any  high  office  in  ad- 
min hlxation,  but  even  for  managing  the  whole  af- 
fairs of  the  new  King.  He  therefore  endeavoured 
to  obtain  fome  poft  of  honour.  But  he  was  difap- 
pointed,  and,  in  revenge,  did  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  make  thofe  in  adminiftration  the  objedis  of 
public  ridicule  and  reproach.  His  licentious  and 
profligate  manners  were  fuch  as  excluded  him  from 
the  focietv  of  the  people  of  the  firit  daffes,  whom 
it  behoved  to  pay  fome  attention  to  perfonai  digni- 
ty. His  opinions  were  in  the  high  elf  degree  cor- 
rupted, and  he  openly  profefifed  Atheifm.  This 
made  him  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  King,  who  was 
determined  to  corredf  the  diifurbances  and  difquiets 
which  had  arifen  in  the  Pruffian  Hates  from  the  in- 
difference of  his  predeceffor  in  thofe  matters.  Mi- 
rabeau therefore  attached  himfelf  to  a junto  of  wri- 
ters and  fcribblers,  who  had  united  in  order  to  dif~ 
feminate  licentious  principles,  both  inrefpe&of  re= 
ligion  and  of  government.  His  wit  and  fancy  were 
great,  and  he  had  not  perhaps  his  equal  for  eloquent 
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and  biting  latire.  He  was  therefore  carefied  by 
thofe  writers  as  a moil  valuable  acquifiticn  to  their 
Society.  Ide  took  all  this  deference  as  his  jud  due  ; 
and  was  fo  confident  in  his  powers,  and  fo  foolifh, 
as  to  advife,  and  even  to  admonilh,  the  King. 
Highly  obnoxious  by  fuch  conduct,  he  was  excluded 
from  any  chance  of  preferment,  and  was  exceeding- 
ly out  of  humour.  In  this  date  of  mind  he  was  in 
a fit  frame  lor  Illumination.  Spartacus  had  been 
eyeing  him  for  fome  time,  and  at  laid  communicated 
this  honour  to  him  through  the  intermedium  cf  Man- 
villon,  another  Frenchman,  Lieutenant-Colonel  in 
theferviceof  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick.  This  perfon 
had  been  moll  adlive  during  the  formal  exi Hence  of 
the  Order,  and  had  contributed  much  to  its  recep- 
tion in  the  Proteftant  dates — he  remained  long  con- 
cealed. Indeed  his  Illumination  was  not  known  till 
the  invafion  of  Holland  by  the  French.  Mauvillon 
then  ftepped  forth,  avowed  his  principles,  and  re- 
commended the  example  of  the  French  to  the  Ger- 
mans. This  encouragement  brought  even  Philo 
again  on  the  ftage,  notwithtlanding  his  refeatment 
again  ft  Spartacus,  and  his  folemn  declaration  of  hav- 
ing abjured  all  fuch  focieties. — Thefe,  and  a thou- 
fand  fuch  fads,  (how  that  the  feeds  of  licentious 
Cofmopolitifrn  had  taken  deep  root,  and  that  cut- 
ting down  the  crop  had  by  no  means  deftroyed  the 
baneful  plant. — But  this  is  not  all — a new  method  of 
cultivation  had  been  invented,  and  immediately 
adopted,  and  it  was  now  growing  over  all  Europe  in 
another  form. 

I have  already  taken  notice  of  the  general  perver- 
fion  of  the  public  mind  which  co-operated  with  the 
fchifms  of  Free  Malonry  in  procuring  a lifiening 
car  to  Spartacus  and  his  afiociates.|  It  will  not  be 
doubted  but  that  the  machinations  of  the  Illuminati 
increafed  this,  even  among  thofe  who  did  not  enter 
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into  the  Order.  It  was  ealier  to  diminfh  the  refpebl 
for  civil  ellablifhments  in  Germany  than  in  aimoit 
any  other  country.  The  frivolity  of  the  ranks  and 
court-offices  in  the  different  confederated  petty  Hares 
made  it  impoffible  to  combine  dignity  with  the  ha- 
bits of  a fcanty  income. — It  was  ftill  eafier  to  expofe 
to  ridicule  and  reproach  thofe  number, efs  a biles 
which  the  folly  and  the  vices  ot  men  had  introdu- 
ced into  religion.  The  influence  oil  the  public  mind 
which  naturally  attaches  to  the  venerable  office  of  a 
moral  inflrucior,  was  prodigioufly  diminifhed  by  the 
continual  difputes  of  the  Catholics  and  Protefiants, 
which  were  carried  on  with  great  heat  in  every  little 
principality.  The  freedom  of  enquiry,  which  was 
lupported  by  the  ftate  in  Protelfant  German v,  was 
terribly  abufed,  (for  what  will  the  folly  of  man  not 
abufe?)  and  degenerated  into  a wanton  licentiouf- 
nefs  of  thought,  and  a rage  for  ipeculation  and  fcep- 
ticifm  on  every  fubjecft  whatever.  The  flruggle, 
which  was  originally  between  the  Catholics  and  the 
Protelfants,  had  changed,  during  the  gradual  progrefs 
of  luxury  and  immorality,  into  a conteft  between 
reafon  and  fuperffition.  And  in  this  conteft  the 
denomination  of  fuperftition  had  been  gradually  ex- 
tended to  every  dcblrine  which  profefled  to  be  of 
divine  revelation,  and  reafon  was  declared  to  be.  for 
certain,  the  only  way  in  which  the  Deity  can  inform 
the  human  mind. 

Some  refpectable  Catholics  had  publifhea  works 
filled  with  liberal  fentiments.  Fhele  weie  repre- 
fented  as  villainous  machinations  to  inveiele  Protef- 
tants.  On  the  ether  hand,  fome  Protein; nt  divines 
had  propofed  to  imitate  this  liberality  by  making  ccn- 
ceftions  which  might  enable  a good  Catholic  to  live 
more  at  eale  among  the  Troteftants,  and  might  even 
accelerate  an  union  of  faiths.  This  was  hooted  be- 
yond meafure,  as  jefuitical,  and  big  with  danger. 
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While  the  fceptical  junto,  headed  by  the  editors  of 
the  Deutfche  Bibliotkek  and  the  Berlin  Mon^tf thrift , 
were  recommending  eyery  performance  that  was  hof- 
tile  to  the  eftahlifhed  faith  of  the  country,  Leuchtfen- 
ring  was  equally  bufy,  finding  Jefuits  in  every  corner, 
and  went  about  with  ail  the  inquietude  of  a madman, 
picking  up  anecdotes.  Zimmerman,  the  refpeffable 
phyfician  of  Frederick  King  of  Pruflia,  gives  a di- 
verting account  of  a viiit  which  he  had  from  Leucht- 
fenring  at  Hanover,  all  trembling  with  fears  of  Je- 
doits,  and  wifhing  to  perfuade  him  <that  his  life  was 
in  danger  from  them.  Nicholai  was  now  on  the 
hunt,  and  during  this  crufade  Philo  laid  hands  on 
him,  being  introduced  to  iiis  acquaintance  by  Leucht- 
fenring,  who  was,  by  this  time,  cured  of  his  zeal  for 
Proteftanifm,  and  had  become  a difciple  of  Illumi- 
natifm.  Philo  had  gained  his  good  opinion  by  the  vi- 
olent attack  which  he  had  published  on  the  Jefuits  and 
Rofycrucians  by  the  orders  of  Spartactis. — He  had 
not  far  to  go  in  gaining  over  Nicholai,  who  was  at 
this  time  making  a tour  through  the  Lodges.  The 
iparks  of  Illumination  which  he  perceived  in  many 
of  them  pleaftu  him  exceedingly,  and  he  very  cheer- 
fully received  the  precious  fecret  from  Philo. 

This  acquifitien  to  the  Order  was  made  in  Janua- 
ry 1782.  Spartacus  was  delighted  with  it,  confider- 
ed  Nicholai  as  a molt  excellent  champion,  and  gave 
him  the  name  of  Lucian , the  great  feeder  at  all  reli- 
gion, as  aptly  exprefling  his  character. 

Nicholai,  on  his  return  to  Berlin,  publifhed  many 
volumes  of  his  difeoveries.  One  would  imagine 
that  not  a Jefuit  had  elcaped  him.  He  mentions 
many  ft  range  fchifmatics,  both  in  religion  and  in 
Mafonrv — -But  he  never  once  mentions  an  Illumina- 
tns. — When  they  were  fir  ft  checked,  and  before  the 
difeovery  of  the  fecret  correfpondence,  he  defended 
them,  and  ftrongly  reprobated  the  proceedings  of  the 
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Elector  of  Bavaria,  calling  it  vile  perfecution. — • 
Nay,  after  the  difcovery  of  the  letters  found  in 
Zwack’s  honfe,  he  perfiRed  in  his  defence,  vindica- 
ted the  pclTefiion  of  the  abominable  receipts,  and 
highly  extolled  the  character  of  W eifhaupt. — But 
when  the  difcovery  of  papers  in  the  honfe  of  Bat2 
informed  the  pnbiic  that  lie  him  felt  had  long  been 
an  Ilhminatus , he  was  bully  put  to  it  to  reconcile  his 

defence  with  any  pretensions  to  religion*. 

Weifhaupt  faved  him  from  difgrace,  as  he  thought, 
by  his  publication  of  the  fvllem  of  iliumir.atifm— 
Nicholai  then  boldly  faid  that  he  knew  no  more  of 
the  Order  than  was  contained  in  that  book,  that  is, 
only  the  two  firfl  degrees. 

But  before  this,  Nicholai  had  made  to  himfelf  a 
mod  formidable  enemy.  The  hiltory  of  this  con- 
ted  is  curious  in  itfeif,  and  gives  us  a very  indructive 
pidure  of  the  machinations  of  that  conjnratio?t  des 
philofophes , or  gang  of  1 Cribble  is  who  were  leagued 
againft  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  reader  will 
therefore  find  it  to  our  purpofe.  On  the  authority 
of  a lady  in  Courland,  a Countefs  von  dev  Recke, 
Nicholai  had  accufed  Dr.  Stark  of  Darmfladt  (who 
made  fuch  a figure  in  Free  Mafonry)  of  jefuitifm, 
and  of  having  even  fubrnirted  to  the  tonfare.  Stark 
was  a mod  reftlefs  fpirit — had  gone  through  every 
mydery  in  Germany,  Illimiinaafni  excepted,  and 
had  ferreted  out  many  of  Nicholai’s  hidden  tranfac- 

* He  impudently  pretended  that  the  papers  containing  the 
fyftem  and  doctrines  of  Illuminatifm,  came  to  him  at  Berlin,  from 
an  unknown  hand.  But  no  one  believed  him — it  was  inconfiitcnt 
with  what  is  faid  of  him  in  the  fccret  correspondence.  He  had 
faid  the  fame  thing  concerning  the  French  tranflation  of  the  Let- 
ters on  the  Conllitution  of  the  Prufiian  States.  Fifty  copies  were 
found  in  his  ware-houfe.  He  faid  that  they  hadbeen  fent  from  Straf- 
burg,  and  that  he  had  never  fold  one  of  them. — Suppohng  both 
thefe  afiertions  to  be  true,  it  appears  that  Nicholai  was  cohiidcred 
as  a very  proper  hand  for  difperfing  fuch  poifon. 
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timis.  He  was  aifo  an  unwearied  book-maker,  and 
dealt  out  thele  chlcoveries  by  degrees,  keeping  the 
eve  of  the  public  continually  upon  Nichoisi.  He 
bad  h;  foe  bled  his  Illumination  for  fome  time  pall, 
and  when  the  fecret  came  out,  bv  Spartacus’  letter, 
where  he  boaiis  of  his  acquih  ion,  calling  Nicholas 
a o') oil  llwrdy  combatant,  and  laying  that  he  was 
cc>itt-'r>ii(jhnns.  Stark  left  no  done  unturned  till  he 
diicovered  that  Nicholai  had  been  initiated  in  all  the 
horrid  and  moll  profligate  mvfteries  of  Illuminatifm, 
and  that  Spartacus  had  at  the  very  hr  11  entrufled  him 
with  his  moll  darling  fecrets,  and  advifed  with  him 


on  naanv  occa lions*. 
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I his  complete  blading  of  his  moral  charader 
could  not  be  patently  borne,  and  Nicholai  was  in 
his  turn  the  bitter  enemy  of  Stark,  and,  in  the  pi^ 


* Of  this  we  liave  complete  proof  in  the  private  correfpond- 
ence.  Philo,  fpeakingin  one  of  his  letters  of  the  gradual  change 
which  was  to  be  produced  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils  from  Chritti- 
anitv  to  Deifm,  fays,  “ Nicholai  informs  me,  that  even  the  pious 
<c  Zollikofer  has  now  been  convinced  that  it  would  he  proper  to  fet 
u up  a deiftical  church  in  Berlin.”  It  is  in  vain  that  Nicholai 
fays  that  his  knowledge  of  the  Order  was  only  of  what  Weifhaupt 
had  pubiithed  ; for  Philo  fays  that  that  corrected  fyftem  had  not 
been  introduced  into  it  when  he  quitted  it  in  17  £4.  But  Nicholai 
delerves;  no  credit — lie  is  one  of  the  mob  fcandalous  examples  of 
the  operation  of  the  principles  of  Weilhaupt.  He  procured  ad- 
mi  (Ti  on  into  the  Lodges  of  Free  Mafons  and  Rofyemeians,  merely 
to  aft  the  diihonourahle  part  of  a fpy,  and  he  betrayed  their  fecrets 
as  far  as  lie  could.  In  the  appendix  to  the  7th  volume  of  his 
journey,  he  declaims  again  ft  the  Templar  Mafons,  Rofycrucians, 
and  j<  In  its,  for  their  blind  fubmiffion  to  unknown  fuperiors,  for 
their  fuperftitions,  their  prieilhoods,  and  theii  bale  principles — and 
yet  had  been  ive  years  in  a faciety  in  which  all  thefe  were  earned 
to  the  orcateft  height.  He  remains  true  to  the  Illuminati  aIone« 
Lecaule  they  had  the  fame  object  in  view  with  himfelf  and  hi* 
atheiiliea!  allociatcs,  His  defence  of  Protellantifm  is  alia  cheat; 
aid  perhaps  he  maybe  con  fid  creel  as  an  enemy  equally  formidable 
with  Weilhaupt  himfelf.  This  is  the  reafon  why  he  occupies  fo 
many  of  thefe  pages. 
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roxvfms  of  his  anger,  pubmhed  every  idle  tale,  al- 
though  he  was  often  obliged  to  contradict  them  in  the 
next  Review.  In  the  cotine  ot  this  attack  and  de- 
fence, Dr.  Stark  uncovered  the  revival  of  the  Illu- 
minati, or  at  lead  a locietf  which  carried  on  the 
lame  great  work  in  a id  mew  hat  different  wav. 

Dr-  Stark  had  written  a defence  again  ft  one  of  Ni- 

vn 

cholafs  accuiations,  and  wifhed  to  have  it  printed  at 
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friend,  who  redd 


lent  the  man  life  ript  to  a 
' I his  friend  i rn  n;  e d i a t e - 
ly  pro pofed  it  to  a moll  improper  per  Ion,  Mr.  Pott, 
who  had  written  an  anonymous  commentary  on  the 
King |f  Pruftia’s  edict  tor  tire  uniformity  of  religious 
wo  r [hup  in  his  dominions.  This  is  one  of  the  mo  ft 
Oiameiefs  attacks  on  the  efabiifhed  faith  of  the  na- 
tion, and  the  authority  and  conduct  of  the  Prince, 
that  can  be  imagined.  Stark’s  friend  was  ignorant 
of  this,  and  fpoke  to  Pott,  as  the  partner  of  the 
great  publlfher  Waither.  They,  without  hefttation, 
undertook  the  pubiifhing  ; but  when  fix  weeks  had 
pafted  over,  Stark’s  friend  found  that  it  was  not  be- 
gun. Some  exceptionable  paftagee,  which  treated 
with  difrcfpect  the  religion  of  Reafon,  were  given 
as  the  cau(e  of  delay  ; and  he  was  told  that  the  au- 
thor had  been  wi  itteu  to  about  them,  but  had  not  yet 
returned  an  anfwer.  This  was  afterwards  found  to 
be  (alfe.  Then  a pslTage  in  the  ureface  was  objecl- 
ed  to,  as  treating  roughly  a ladv  inConrland,  which 
Waither  could  not  pi  mr,  becaufe  he  had  connections 
with  that  court.  lhe  author  mult  be  entreated  to 
change  his  expressions.  Alter  another  delay,  paper 
was  wan  tine.  The  MS.  was  withdrawn.  Waither 

o 

now  laid  that  he  would  print  it  immediate! y,  and 
again  got  it  into  his  hands,  prnmifing  to  fend  the 
iheefs  as  they  came  from  the  preft.  '['hem  not  ap- 
pearing for  a long  time,  the  agent  made  enquiry, 
and  found  that  it  was  fenr.  to  Michael  is  at  I lake,  to 
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be  printed  there.  The  agent  immediately  went 
thither,  and  found  that  it  was  printing  with  great  al- 
terations, another  title,  and  a guide  or  key,  in  which 
the  work  was  perverted  and  turned  into  ridicule  by 
a Dr.  Bahrdt,  who  reiided  in  that  neighbourhood. 
An  adlion  of  recovery  and  damages  was  immediately 
commenced  at  Leipzig,  and  after  much  conteft,  an 
interdidl  was  put  on  Michaelis’s  edition,  and  a pro- 
per edition  was  ordered  immediately  from  Walther, 
with  fecuritty  that  it  fhouid  appear  before  Eahrdt’s 
kev.  Yet  when  it  was  pi  educed  at  the  next  lair, 
the  bookfellers  had  been  aheadv  fupplied  with  the 
fpui'ious  edition  ; and  as  this  was  accompanied  by 
the  key,  it  was  much  more  faleabie  ware,  and  com- 
plete! v fupplanted  the  other. 

This  is  Purely  a Prong  inftance  of  the  machina? 
tious  by  which  the  Illuminati  have  attempted  to 
deifroy  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs,  and  the  power 
they  have  to  difeourage  or  fupprefs  any  thing  that 
is  not  agreeable  to  the  tafee  of  the  literary  junto. 
It  was  in  the  courfe  of  this  tranfa&ion  that  Dig 
Stark’s  agent  found  people  talking  in  the  coffee- 
lio ufes  of  Leipzig  and  Halle  of  the  advantages  of 
public  libraries,  and  of  libraries  by  iubfci  iptioir, 
in  every  town,  where  perfons  could,  at  a frnail  ex- 
pence, ice  what  was  palling  in  the  learned  world* 
As  he  could  not  but  acquiefce  in  thefe  points,  they 
who  held  this  language  began  to  talk  of  a gene- 
ral Aitociation,  which  fhouid  abl  in  concert  over 
all  Germany,  and  make  a full  communication  of 
its  numerous  literary  productions  by  forming  io- 
cieties  for  reading  and  inflruction,  which  fhouid 
be  regularly  fupplied  with  every  publication.  Fly- 
ing (beets  and  pamphlets  were  afterwards  put  into 
his  hands,  Prating-  the  great  ufe  of  fueh  an  Affoci- 
ation,  and  the  effect  which  it  would  fpeedily  pro- 
duce by  er.Iightenr  g the  nation.  By  and  by  be 
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learned  that  fuch  an  Affociation  did  really  exilt, 
and  that  it  was  called  the  German  union,  for 
ROOTING  OUT  SUPERSTITION  AND  PREJUDICES, 
AND  ADVANCING  TRUE  CHRISTIANITY.  On 
enquiry,  however,  he  found  that  this  was  to  be  a 
Secret  Society,  becaufe  it  had  to  combat  prejudi- 
ces which  were  In  poor  ted  by  the  great  of  this 
world,  and  becaufe  its  aim  was  to  promote  that 
general  information  which  prielts  and  defpots 
dreaded  above  all  things.  This  Allocation  was 
acceiuble  only  through  the  reading  focietles,  and 
oaths  of  lecrecy  and  fidelity  were  required,  in 
(hort,  it  apppeared  to  be  the  old  long  of  the  Illu- 
minati. 

This  difeovery  was  immediately  announced  to 
the  public,  in  an  anonymous  publication  in  defence 
of  Dr.  Stark.  It  is  llippofed  to  be  his  own  per- 
formance. It  difclofes  a feene  of  complicated 
villiany  and  folly,  in  which  the  Lady  in  Courland 
makes  a very  ifrange  figure.  Slie  appears  to  be  a 
wild  fanatic,  deeply  engaged  in  magic  and  ghofl- 
raifing,  and  leagued  with  Nicholai,  Gedicke,  and 
Biefter,  agalnlt  Dr.  Stark.  Lie  is  very  completely 
cleared  of  the  faCts  alledged  againlt  him  ; and  his 
tliree  male  opponents  appear  void  of  all  principle 
and  enemies  of  all  religion.  Stark  however  would, 
in  Britain,  be  a very  lingular  character,  con  lid  er- 
ed  as  a clergyman.  The  frivolous  fecrets  of  Ma- 
lonry  have  either  engrolfed  his  whole  mind,  or  he 
has  laboured  in  them  as  a lucrative  trade,  by  which 
he  took  advantage  of  the  folly  of  others.  The 
con  tell  between  Stark  and  the  Triumvirate  at 
Berlin  engaged  tire  public  attention  much  more 
than  we  Ihould  imagine  that  a thing  of  fo  private 
a nature  would  do.  But  the  characters  were  very 
notorious ; and  it  turned  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic to  thole  clandcfiine  attacks  which  were  made 
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in  every  quarter  on  the  eivii  and  religious  edaLIiih- 
inents.  1|  was  obvious  to  every  person  shat  tilde 
read  in o*  iccietics  had  all  on  a hodden  become  ver  / 

o J 

numerous  : and  the  ch  a radars  of  thoie  who  pa~ 
troniicd  them  only  incremeci  the  inipicious  which 
were  now  railed. 

ri  he  iirih  v.  ork  tSiat  jpeaks  expreibl  / of  the  Ger- 
man Union,  is  a very  icuiiHe  peiforniar.ee  fc*  On 
ti  ihc  R/p  fjt  pf  Princes  to  direct  ike  Rcf’o-jcn  vf  their 
6i  Subjects,”  Tire  next  is  a curious  work,  a fort 
of  narrative  Dialogue  on  i’:e  C hr; ratters  if  Nd  ho- 
ld z\  (Jtdicfe,;  and  Bieftcr.  It  k>  chief! » occupied 
with  the  contcft  with  Dr.  Stark,  but  in  the  -el h 
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is  Darucuiarlv  of  the  Germ 


About  the  fame  time  apnea  reel  tome  farther 
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count,  in  a book  c; 


died  Archives  of  Ftuiaiicinn  and 


liluminatijm . But  all  thefc  accounts  are  very 
vague  and  unfeti  staffer  y.  The  fullcft  account  is 
to  be  had  in  a work  pubuflifd  at  Leipzig  by  Golf 
chen  the  bookie  Her.  It  is  entitled,  6*  Mere  Notts 
“ than  Texiy  or  the  German  Union  oj  XXI l , a new 
ci  Secret  Society  for  the  Good  of  Mankind  f Leip- 
zig 1789,  Tlie  publisher  fays  that  it  was  fent 
him  by  an.  unknown  hand,  and  that  lie  pub) idled 
it  v/:tk  all  {peed,  on  account  of  the  many  mil- 
chiefs  which  this  Society,  (of  which  he  had  be- 
fore heard  feveral  reports,)  might  do  to  the  world 7 
and  to  the  trade,  if  allowed  to  go  on  working  in 
feci et.  I r • m this  woiw,  t • crcioie,  \%  e in?  1 .•  • ti. 
a notion  of  this  redoubtable  Society,  anc  iuc.de 
how  far  it  is  practicable  to  prevent  fuch  i cret 
machinations  again!!  the  peace  and  happiuefs  of 
mankiiid. 

Theic  Is  another  work,  c:  Fertile  r informed  ion 
ic  concerning-  the  German  Unio  1 ("Nab  ere  Belcuch- 

tung  dor  Deutfche  Union,)  a it  | Jkoveiog  hove,, 
u tor  a moderate  vrice.  cue  may  hccovik  a Srotc,>- 
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and  will  chiefly  be  followed  in  the  account  which 
it  now  to  be  laid  before  the  reader. 

The  book  More  Notes  than  Text  contains  plans 
and  letters,  which  the  Twemv-two  United  Bre- 

j ■* 

thren  leave  allowed  to  be  given  out,  and  of  which 
the  greateft  part  w ere  printed,  but  were  entrulled 
•only  to  adored  members. 

No.  I.  is  the  find  plan,  printed  on  a ungle  quar- 
to page,  and  is  addreiied,  To  all  the  Friends  cf  Fxa- 
fon,  of  Truth,  and  oj  '/Trine,  It  is  pretty  well 
written,  and  Hates  among  other  things,  that  44  be- 
44  cade  a great  number  cf  perfbns  arc  labor:  ing, 
c(  with  united  effort,  to  bring  Heafon  under  the 
44  yoke,  and  to  prevent  all  hi  {fraction , it  is  therc- 
44  fore  neceffarv  that  there  be  a combination  which 

J 

44  (hall  work  in  op  noli  bon  to  them  fo  that  mai> 
44  kind  may  not  link  anew  into  irrecovei  able  bar* 
u barifm,  when  Reafon  and  Virtue  (hall  have  been 
44  completely  fubdued,  overpowered  by  the  re* 

44  friaints  which  are  put  on  our  opinions.5*' 

44  For  this  noble  pur  pole  a company  cf  tv,  ciity- 
c;  two  perfbns,  public  in  hr  labors,  and  men  in  pri- 
44  vnte  ftatio n $ , h a v e u n i t e d 1 1 1 e m 1 e Ives,  accor d i i '< g 
44  to  a plan  which  they  have  hod  under  conikiera- 
44  t ion  for  more  than  a I' ear  and  a h alt  and  which, 

J >7 

44  in  their  opinion,  contains  a met  bed  that  is  fair 
44  and  irrehhible  bv  any  human  power,  for  pro- 
44  mo  dug  the  enlightening  and  forming  of  man- 
kind, and  that  will  gradually  remove  all  the  ob- 
hacles  which  fuperl.it  ion  fupported  by  force 
has  hitherto  put  in  the  way.” 
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This  add  refs  is  intended  for  an  enlifting  adver- 
tifement,  and,  after  a few  infignificant  remarks 
on  the  A llo  elation,  a rix-dahler  is  required  along 
with  the  fubfeription  of  acquiefcence  in  the  plan, 
as  a compenfation  for  the  expences  attending  this 
mode  of  intimation  and  content. 

Whoever  pays  the  rix-dahler,  and  declares  his 
with  to  join  the  Aflbciation,  receives  in  a few  days, 
No.  II.  which  is  a form  of  the  Oath  of  fecrecy, 
alio  printed  on  a fingle  /j.to  page.  Having  fubferib- 
ed  this,  and  given  a full  designation  of  himfelf, 
be  returns  it  agreeably  to  a certain  add  refs  ; and 
foon  after,  he  gets  No.  III.  printed  on  a 4to  fheet. 
This  number  contains  what  is  called  the  Second 
Plan,  to  which  all  the  iubfequent  plans  and  circu- 
lar letters  refer.  A copy  therefore  of  this  will 
give  us  a pretty  full  and  juft  notion  of  the  Order, 
and  its  mode  of  declaration.  It  is  intitled, 

[The  Plan  of  the  Twenty -Two , 

and  begins  with  this  declaration  : 44  We  have  unit- 
44  ed,  in  order  to  accomplifh  the  aim  of  the  ex- 
44  alted  Founder  of  Chridianity,  viz.  the  ertJighten- 
44  ing  of  mankind,  and  the  dethronement  of  fu- 
44  perdition  and  fartaticifm,  by  means  of  a fccret 
44  fraternization  of  all  who  love  the  work  of  God. 

44  Our  fird  exertion,  which  has  already  been 
44  very  extenfive,  confnts  in  this,  that,  by  means 
44  of  confidential  perfons,  we  allow  ourfclves  to 
44  be  announced  every  where  as  a Society  united 
44  for  the  above-mentioned  purpofife;  and  we  in- 
44  vite  and  admit  into  brotherhood  with  ouvlelves 
44  every  perfon  who  has  a fen fe  of  the  importance 
4-  of  this  matter,  and  wiflies  to  apply  to  us  anti 
44  fee  our  plans. 
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“ We  labour  firfl  of  all  to  draw  into  our  Ado- 
u elation  all  good  and  learned  writers.  This  Wc 
44  imagine  will  be  the  eafier  obtained,  as  they 
44  mud  derive  an  evident  advantage  from  it. 
a Next  to  inch  men,  wc  feck  to  gain  the  mailers 
44  and  (ecrct aides  of  the  Foi  bodices,  in  order  to 

44  facilitate  our  cor reipon deuce. 

44  Befides  there,  we  receive  perfons  of  every 

45  condition  and  ftaticn,  excepting  princes  and 
44  their  miniflers.  Their  favourites,  however, 
44  may  be  admitted,  and  may  be  ufefui  by  their 
44  influence  in  behalf  of  Truth  and  Virtue. 

44  When  any  per  lorn  write!  to  us,  we  fend  him 
44  an  oath,  by  which  he  mini  abjure  all  treachery 
44  or  difeevery  of  the  Affociation,  till  circum- 
u llances  ilial l make  it  proper  for  us  to  come  for- 
u ward  and  (how  ourielves  to  the  world.  When 
44  he  fubferibes  the  oath,  he  receives  the  plan,  and 
44  if  he  finds  this  to  be  what  fatishes  his  mind  as 


44  a thing  good  and  honourable,  he  becomes  our 
44  friend  only  in  fo  far  as  he  endeavours  to  gain 
over  bis  friends  and  acquaintances.  Thus 
44  we  learn  who  are  really  our  zealous  friends, 
44  and  our  numbers  incrcaie  in  a double  pro- 
44  portion. 

44  This  procedure  is  to  continue  till  Provi- 
44  dence  dial l fo  far  blefs  our  endeavours,  that 
44  we  acquire  an  active  Brother  and  coadjutor  in 
every  place  of  note,  where  there  is  any  lite- 
44  raj  y pro fd lion  ; and  for  this  purpofe  we  have 
44  a fecretary  and  proper  office  in  the  center  of 
44  the  Affociation,  where  every  thing  is  expedite 
44  ed,  and  all  reports  received.  When  this  happy 
44  epoch  arrives,  we  begin  our  fecond  operation.57 
That  is  to  fay, 

44  We  intimate  to  all  the  Brotherhood  in  every 
44  quarter,  on  a certain  day,  that  the  German 

44  Union 
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Union  has  now  acquired  a confiftcnce , and  we 
now  divide  the  fr  a tend  led  part  of  the  nation 
into  ten  or  twelve  Provinces  or  D 'ccefcs . each 
directed  by  its  'Diocejkn  at  his  office- ; and  thefe 
are  Co  arranged  in  due  fubordi nation,  that  all 
bidin els  comes  Into  the  Union-house  as  into 
the  center  of  the  whole, 

i:  Agreeabiv  to  this  manner  of  proceeding*  there 
are  two  chaffer.  of  the  Brotherhood,  the  Oral  * 
varv  ard  the  Manoc4 op*  Brethren,  The  latter 

y o o ^ 

alone  know  the  aim  of  the  alloc  1 at  ion,  and  all 
the  means  for  attaining  it:  and  they  alone 
coniliinte  the  Union,  the  name,  and  the  con- 
nection of  which  is  not  intended  to  be  at  ad 
co  n ip  i c no  us  in  ine  world. 

To  this  end  the  bufmefs  tames  a new  exter- 
nal form.  The  Brethren,  to  wit,  fpeak  not  of 
the  Union  in  the  places  where  they  re  fide,  nor 
of  a Boc’etv,  nor  of  enlightening  the  people  : 
but  they  aiTemble,  and  act  together  in  every 
quarter,  merely  as  a Literary  Society, 
bring  into  it  all  the  lovers  of  reading  and  of 
id  end  knowledge;  and  inch  in  fa  ft  arc  the 
Ordinary  Brciiven,  who  only  know  that  an 
Alto  elation  exi  Is  in  their  place  of  re  fide  nee 
for  the  encouragement  of  literary  men,  but 
b v ft o m e a n s t h a t it  1 1 a s a r j v c o 1 1 n c cl  1 o n w 1 1 n 
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cohve rfitioa  the  inwrefc  they  take  in  real  in- 
(hmai  ir  And  the  call  of  their  reading,  which 
mu  if  ret  be  checked  ill  the  beginning  in  the 
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£t  f nailed  degree,  although  it  may  be  gradually 
directed  to  proper  fubjects  of  information,  will 
44  point  out  in  the  mod  unequivocal  manner  their 
*4  peculiar  ways  of  thinking  on  the  important: 
44  fubjeds  conneded  with  our  great  object.  Here, 
*4  therefore,  the  adive  Brethren  will  obferve  in 
<4  fecret,  and  will  fried  thole  whom  they  think 
44  valuable  aequiftions  to  the  (acred  Union.  They 
4 4 will  invite  fitch  peribns  to  unite  with  them- 
4 4 feives  in  their  endeavours  to  enlighten  the 
<4  red  of  mankind,  by  calling  their  attention  to 
L<  profitable  fubjeds  of  reading,  and  to  proper 
44  books,  iieacing  Societies,  therefore,  are  to  be 
44  formed  in  every  quarter,  and  to  be  furniflied 
44  with  pi  oper  books.  In  this  provilion  attention 
44  mud  be  paid  to  two  things.  The  tade  of  the 
c<  public  mud  be  complied  with,  that  the  So- 
<4  ciety  may  have  any  effed  at  all  in  bringing 
44  men  together  who  are  born  for  fomewhat  more 
44  tiian  jud  to  look  about  them.  But  the  general 
44  tade  may,  and  mud  alfo  be  carefully  and  fkil- 
44  fully  cl i reded  to  fubjeds  that  will  enlarge  the 
44  compreheiifion,  will  fortify  the  heart,  and,  by 
44  habituating  the  mind  to  novelty,  and  to  fuc- 
t4  ccfsful  difeovery,  both  in  phyfics  and  in  morals, 
44  will  hinder  the  timid  from  being  dartled  at 
<4  dodrines  and  maxims  which  are  lingular,  or 
44  perhaps  oppofite  to  thofe  which  are  current 
44  in  ordinary  fociety.  Commonly  a man  fpeaks 
44  as  if  he  thought  he  was  uttering  his  own  fen- 
44  ti merits,  while  he  is  only  echoing  the  general 
t4  founds  Our  minds  are  cl  re  (Ted  in  a prevailing 
44  fafhion  as  much  as  our  bodies,  and  with  duif 
44  as  little  congenial  to  fen  ti  men  t,  as  a piece 
44  of  woollen  cloth  is  to  the  human  fkin.  So  care- 
44  lels  and  indolent  are  men,  even  in  what  they 
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comes  a habit,  what  is  really  a thought  ftartles, 
however  fimple,  and,  if  really  ancommor,  it 
a ft  o nifties  and  confounds.  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  fo  powerfully  tend  to  the  improvement  of 
the  human  character,  as  well-managed  Read- 


ing; Societies. 

o 


When  tliefe  have  been  eftabiifhed  in  different 
places,  we  muft  endeavour  to  accomplifli  the 
following  intermediate  plans:  1,  To  introduce 
a general  literary  Gazette  or  Review,  whic h, 
by  uniting  all  the  learned  Brethren,  and  com- 
bining with  judgment  and  addrefs  all  their 
talents,  and  Readily  proceeding  according  to 
a did: in ct  and  precife  plan,  may  in  time  fup- 
plant  every  other  Gazette,  a thing  which  its 
intrinfic  merit  and  comprehenfive  plan  will 
c a lily  accomplifli.  2.  To  lelect  a fecrelary  for 


46  our  Society,  who  fhrdl  have  it  in  charge  to 
44  com  million  the  books  which  they  (hall  tele  ft 
44  in  conformity  to  the  great  aim  of  the  Afibcia- 
44  tion,  and  who  fn all  undertake  to  commiihon 
44  all  other  books  for  the  curious  in  his  neigh- 
44  bourhood.  If  there  be  a bookfeller  in  the  place, 
44  who  can  be  gained  over  and  fworn  into  the 
44  Society,  it  will  be  proper  to  choofe  him  for 
46  this  office,  fence,  ciS  \V  1 11  be  made  more 
64  plain  afterwards,  the  trade  will  gradually 
44  come  into  the  plan,  and  fall  into  the  hinds 
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of  the  Union, 

44  And  now,  every  eye  can  perceive  the  pro* 
greftlve  moral  influence  which  the  Union  will 
acquire  on  the  nation.  Let  us  only  conceive 
what  fupcrfiition  will  loicg  and  what  in  fir  no- 
tion run  If  gain  by  this;  when,  1.  In  every 
Reading  Society  the  books  me  ielected  by  our 
Fraternity.  2.  When  we  have  confidential 
perfbns  in  every  quarter,  who  will  make  it 
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54  their  ferious  concern  to  fpread  fuch  perform-* 
44  ances  as  promote  the  enlightening  of  mankind, 
44  and  to  introduce  them  even  into  every  cot- 
44  tap's.  2.  When  we  have  the  loud  voice  of  the 

O 

44  public  on  our  fide,  and  iince  we  are  able, 
44  either  to  bar-ifh  into  the  (hade  all  the  fanatical 
44  writings  which  appear  in  the  reviews  that  are 
44  com  moidy  read,  or  to  warn  the  public  again  ft 
44  them  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  bring  into 
41  notice  and  recommend  thofc  performances 
46  alone  which  give  light  to  the  human  mind. 
44  4.  When  we  by  degrees  bring  the  whole  trade 
44  of  bookfelling  into  our  hands,  (as  the  good 
64  writers  will  fend  all  their  performances  into 
44  the  market  through  our  means)  we  {hall  bring 
44  it  about,  that  at  laft  the  writers  who  labour  in 
44  the  caufe  of  fuperftition  and  reflraint,  will 
44  have  neither  a publifner  nor  readers.  5.  When, 
44  lafily,  by  the  fpread  in g of  our  Fraternity,  all 
44  good  hearts  and  fenfible  men  will  adhere  to 
44  us,  and  by  our  means  will  be  put  in  a com 
iC  dition  that  enables  them  to  work  in  filence 
44  upon  all  courts,  families,  and  individuals  in 
44  every  quarter,  and  acquire  an  influence  in  the 
44  appointment  of  court-officers,  lie  wards,  fecre- 
4 4 tarics,  parifii-priefts,  public  teachers,  and  pri- 
14  vate  tutors, 

44  Remark,  That  we  fnall  fpeedily  get  the  trade 
44  into  our  hands,  (which  was  formerly  the  aim 
44  of  the  A fib  elation  called  the  Gelehrttnbuch - 
44  handlung ) is  conceivable  by  this,  that  every 
44  writer  who  unites  with  us  immediately  acquires 
44  a triple  number  of  readers,  and  finds  friends 
4*  in  every  place  who  promote  the  fale  of  his 
n performance;  fo  that  his  gain  is  increafed  ma- 
44  nifold,  and  confequently  all  will  quit  the  book- 
fellers,  aiid  accede  to  us  by  degrees.  Had  the 

44  above 
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tc  above  named  AiTociation  been  conftrufted  in 
Ci  this  manner,  it  would,  long  ere  now,  have 
<c  been  the  only  fhop  in  Germany.” 

The  book  called  Fuller  Information , Sc c.  gives 
a more  particular  account  of  the  advantages  held 
forth  to  the  literary  manufacturers  of  Germany 
by  this  Union  for  God's  nwrk.  The  tlsfs  of  lite- 
rary Brothers,  cr  writers  by  trade,  was  divided 
into  Mejopolites , slide  mien.  Men , and  Cadets. 

The  Mesopoli tes,  or  Metropolitans,  are  to 
be  attached  to  the  archive-officc,  and  to  be  taken 
care  of  in  the  Union-houfe,  when  in  (Iraits  through 
age  or  misfortune.  They  will  be  occupied  in  the 
department  of  the  fciences  or  arts,  which  this 
AiTociation  profefs  principally  to  ciicriih.  They 
are  alfo  Brethren  of  the  third  degree  of  Scotch 
Free  Mafonry,  a qualification  to  be  explained  af- 
terwards. The  Union-houfe  is  a building  which 
the  ofteiifible  Founder  of  the  Union  pro fe fled  to 

have  acquired,  or  fpeeclily  to  acquire  at 

through  the  favour  and  proteftion  of  a German 
Prince,  w7ho  is  not  named. 

Aldermen  are  perfons  who  hold  public  of- 
fices, ancl  are  engaged  to  exercife  their  genius  and 
talents  in  the  fciences.,  Thefe  alfo  are  Bi  others  of 
the  third  rank  cf  Scotch  Free  Mafonry,  and  out 
of  their  number  are  the  Dioc.  elans  and  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Reading  Societies  feiefted. 

The  members  who  are  defigned  (imply  Men, 
are  Brothers  of  the  lecond  rank  of  Mafonry,  and 
have  alfo  a definite  feieotific  occupation  afTigned 
them. 

The  Cadets  are  writers  who  have  not  yet 
merited  any  particular  honours,  but  have  exhi* 
bited  funic  lent  difpefitions  and  talents  for  differ- 
ent kinds  of  literary  manufacture. 

Every 
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Every  member  is  bound  to  bring  the  produc- 
tions of  his  genius  to  imuket  through  the  Union, 
An  Alderman  receives  for  an  original  work  doper 
cent,  of  the  returns,  and  70  for  a tra  reflation,  The 
member  of  the  next  cials  receives  60,  and  the 
Cadet  As  to  the  expence  of  printing,  the  Al- 
derman pays  nothing,  even  though  the  w 01  k 
mould  lie  on  hand  unfold  5 but  the  Man  and  the 
Cadet  mud  pay  one-half.  Three  months  after 
publication  at  the  fan  s an  account  is  brought  in, 
and  after  this,  yearly,  when  and  in  \shat  manner 
the  author  {hail  delire. 

In  every  Diocefe  will  be  eflablnhed  at  lead  one 
Reading  Society,  of  which  near  000  are  pro- 
pofed.  To  each  of  t licit;  will  a copy  of  an  slide r- 
mans  work  be  lent.  r*  he  fame  favour  will  be 
Ihown  to  a difTcrtalion  by  a Ulan , or  by  a Cadet, 
provided  that  the  lnamucrtpt  is  documented  bv 
an  Alderman,  or  formally  approved  by  him  upon 
fericus  perufal.  This  imprimatur , which  mull  be 
confidered  as  a powerful  recommendation  of  the 
work,  is  to  be  pnblifked  in  the  General  Review  or 
Gazette . This  is  to  be  a vehicle  of  political  as 
well  as  of  literary  news  ; and  it  is  hoped  that,  by 
its  intrinfic  worth,  anti  the  recommendation  of 
the  members,  it  will  foon  fupplant  all  others, 
(With  retpeT  to  affairs  of  the  Union,  a fort  c>r 
cypher  was  to  be  employed  in  it.  Each  Diocefan 
was  there  defigned  by  a letter,  of  a lize  that 
marked  his  rank,  and  each  member  by  a number. 
It  was  to  appear  weekly,  at  the  very  fmail  price 
of  five- and-twenty  {hillings, -But  let  us  return 
to  the  plan. 

When  every  thing  has  been  eifablifned  in  the 
manner  let  forth  above,  the  Union  will  a 1 fume 
the  following  republican  form,  (the  reader  al- 
ways recollecting  that  this  is  not  to  appear  to 
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the  world,  and  to  be  known  only  to  the  manag- 
ing Brethren. 


Here,  however,  there  is  a great  blank.  The 
above-named  (ketch  of  this  Coufti  tut  ion  did  not 
come  to  the  hands  of  the  per fon  who  furniftied 
the  boo!: feller  with  the  reft  of  the  information. 
But  we  have  other  documents  which  give  t u di- 
cier; t information  for  our  purpofe.  In  the  mean 
time,  let  us  juft  take  the  papers  as  they  ft  and. 

No,  IV.  Contains  a lift  of  the  German  Union, 
v/liich  the  lender  received  m manufeript.  Here 
we  find  many  names  which  we  fhouid  not  have 
expected,  and  mils  many  that  were  much  more 
likely  to  have  been  partners  in  this  patriotic 
fcheme.  There  are  lever  a I hundred  names,  but 
very  few  defignations  ; fo  that  it  is  di dl cult  to 
point  out  the  individuals  to  the  public.  Some 
however  are  defigned,  and  the  writer  obferves 
that  names  are  found,  which,  when  applied  to 
feme  individuals  whom  he  knows,  accord  furprif- 
ingly  with  the  anecdotes  that  arc  to  be  feen  in  the 
private  correfponden  ce  of  the  Illuminati,  and  in 
the  romance  called  Materials  for  the  Kiftory  of 
Socratifm  (Illuminatilm  / . It  is  but  a difagree- 
able  remark,  that  the  lift  of  the  Union  contains 


% This,  by  the  by,  is  a very  curious  and  entertaining  work, 
and,  had  the  whole  affair  been  better  known  in  this  country, 
would  have  been  a much  better  antidote  again  ft  the  baneful 
eftedts  of  that  Affociation  than  any  thing  that  I can  give  to 
the  public,  being  written  with  much  accutenefs  and  knowledge 
of  the  human  mind,  and  agreeably  diverfified  with  anecdote  and 
ironical  exhibition  of  the  affeited  wifdom  and  philanthropy  of 
the  knavilh  Founder  and  his  coadjutors.  If  the  prefent  imper- 
fect. and  defuitory  account  ffiall  be  found  to  intereft  the  public,  I 
doubt  not  but  that  a trar.lhtion  of  this  novel,  and  fome  other 
fanciful  performances  on  the  fubject,  will  be  read  with  entertain- 
ment and  pro  hi,. 
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the  names  of  many  public  teachers,  both  from  the 
pulpit,  and  from  the  aceadcmic  chair  in  all  its 
degrees;  and  among  thefe  are  feveral  whole  cy- 
phers [how  that  they  have  been  active  hands. 
Some  of  thefe  have  in  their  writings  given  evi- 
dent proofs  of  their  mileonception  of  the  limple 
truths,  whether  dogmatical  or  hiftoricab  of  re- 
vealed religion,  or  of  their  inclination  to  twiffc 
and  manufacture  them  fo  as  to  chime  in  with  the 
religion  and  morality  of  the  Sages  of  France.  But 
it  is  more  diftrefiing  to  meet  with  unequivocal 
names  of  feme  who  profcfs  in  their  writings  to 
eoniider  thde  fubjccts  as  an  honeft  man  (houlcl 
conlider  them,  that  is,  according  to  the  plain  and 
Common  feme  of  the  words  ; whereas:  we  have 
demonftrative  proofs  that  the  German  Union  had 
the  diametrically  oppohte  purpofe  in  view.  The' 
only  female  in  the  lift  is  the  Cm  fin  von  dcr  Eccke, 
the  Lady  who  gave  Dr.  Stark  of  Barmftadt  fo 
much  trouble  about  his  Ponfnrc*  This  Lady,  as 
we  have  already  feen,  could  not  occupy  herfelf 
with  the  frivolity  of  drefs,  flirtation,  or  domef- 
tic  cares.  44  P'e  m in  a fo  n ic  p a t c ft  vir  pecvoreP  She 
was  not  pleafed  however  at  finding  her  name  in 
fuch  a Plebeian  lift,  and  gave  oath,  along  with 
Biefter  at  the  centre,  that  (he  was  not  of  the  Aft 
faciation.  I fee  that  the  public  was  not  fa ti shed 
with  this  denial.  The  Lady  has  published  fome 
more  fcandal  again  ft  Stark  free  that  time,  and 
takes  no  notice  of  it;  and  there  have  appeared 
many  accounts  of  very  ferious  literary  connec- 
tions between  thefe  two  pc  do  ns  and  the  man  who 
was  afterwards  difcovereci  to  be  the  chief  agent 
of  the  Union. 

No.  V.  is  an  important  document.  It  is  a letter 
addreiTed  to  the  fworn  members  of  the  Union,  re- 
minding the  beloved  fellow-workers  that  the  by- 
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“ pone  manaeement  of  the  bufmefs  has  been  ex- 

O ^ 

lt  peniive,  and  that  the  XXII.  do  not  mean  to  make 
tk  any  particular  charge  for  their  own  compenfation. 
41  But  that  it  was  necelYary  that  ad  and  each  of  the 
tl  members  thou  id  know  precifely  the  objedt  of  the 
tfc  AfTociation,  and  the  way  which  mature  confidera- 
11  tion  had  pointed  out  as  the  molt  effectual  method 
4t  of  attaining  this  object.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
could  the  worthy  members  act  by  one  plan,  and 
“ confequently  with  united  lorce.  To  accomplifh 
T this  purpofe,  one  of  their  number  had  competed 
“ a Brea  tile  on  Injlrutlion , and  the  means  of  promot- 
tug  it *”  This  work  has  been  reviled  by  the  whole 
number,  and  may  be  confidered  as  the  refult  of  their 
deeped  rejection.  They  fay,  that  it  would  be  a 
fignal  misfortune  ihould  this  AlTociation,  this  under- 
taking, fo  important  for  the  happinefs  of  mankind, 
be  cramped  in  the  very  beginning  of  its  brilliant 
progress.  They  therefore  propole  to  print  this 
work,  this  Holy  Scripture  of  their  taith  and  practice, 
by  fubfeription,  ( They  here  give  a fhort  account 
of  the  work.)  And  they  requell  the  members  to 
encourage  the  work  by  fublcribing*  and  by  exerting 
more  than  their  ufual  activity  in  procuring  iubferip- 
lions,  and  in  recommending  the  performance  in  the 
newfpapers.  Four  perfons  are  named  as  Diocelaus, 
who  are  to  teceive  the  money,  winch  they  beg  may 
be  fpetduy  advanced  in  order  to  pure  hale  paper, 
tret  the  work  may  be  ready  tor  the  fir  ft  fair  (Eafier 
J 788. ) 

No.  VI.  is  a printed  paper  (as  is  No.  Y . ) without 
date,  farther  recommending  the  Elfky  on  1 nhruction. 
No.  VI L is  in  manufeript,  without  date.  It  is  ad- 

* Uric*  jut  ¥ klaruno  unJ  derm  BiforgencfigS'llittel.  The  only 
prop*  r tra-Ck’tion  of  this  word  would  be,  clearing  tip  or  enlighten' 
tn*.  Inpr.rucito # feemr.  1 1 1 c fits  He  word  that  comes  neared  to  the 

o Cj 

preciiV  meaning  of  Anfftlarung , but  is  not  fynoirnnous. 
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drefled  to  u a worthy  man,”  intimating  that  the  like 
are  lent  to  others,  to  whom  will  alfo  fpeedily  be  for- 
warded an  improved  plan,  with  a requed  to  cancel 
or  dedrov  the  former  contained  in  No.  III.  It  is 
added,  that  the  Union  now  contains,  among  many 
others,  more  than  two  hundred  of  the  mod  refpec- 
table  perfons  in  Germany,  of  every  rank  and  condi- 
tion, and  that  in  the  courfe  of  the  year,  (1788,)  a 
general  lid  will  be  fent,  with  a requed  that  the  re- 
ceiver will  point  cut  fuch  as  he  does  not  think  wor- 
thy of  perfect  confidence.  It  concludes  with  ano- 
ther recommendation  cf  the  book  on  Inftru&ion , on 
the  returns  from  which  fird  work  of  the  German 
Union  the  fupport  of  the  fecretary’s  office  is  to  de- 
pend. 

Accordingly  No.  VIII,  contains  this  plan,  but  it 
is  not  entitled  The  Improved  Plan.  Such  a denomi- 
nation would  have  called  in  doubt  the  infallibility  of 
the  XXII.  It  is  therefore  called  the  Progrejfive 
(vorlaufig)  plan,  a title  which  leaves  room  for  every 
fubfequent  change.  It  differs  from  the  former  only 
in  fome  unimportant  circumdances.  Some  exprei- 
hons,  which  had  given  offence  or  raifed  fufpicions, 
are  foftened  or  cancelled.  Two  copies  of  this,  which 
we  may  call  A and  B,  are  given,  differing  alfo  in 
fome  circumdances. 

14  The  great  aim  of  the  German  Union  is  the  good 
44  of  mankind,  which  is  to  be  attained  only  by  means 

of  mental  illumination  ( Anjfklarung ) and  the  de- 
44  throning  of  fanatic  if  in  and  moral  defpotihn. 
Neither  paper  has  t lie  expredion  which  immediately 
followed  in  the  former  plan,  “ that  this  had  been 
44  the  aim  of  the  exalted  founder  of  Chridianity.’ 
The  paper  A refers,  on  the  prefent  fubjed,  to  a dil- 
fertation  printed  in  1787,  without  a name,  On  the 
f reedom  of  the  Prefs  and  its  Limitation.  This  is  one 
of  the  mod  licentious  pieces  that  has  been  publifhed 
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on  the  fubjed,  not  only  enforcing  the  moll  unquali- 
fied liberty  of  publifliing  every  thing  a man  pleafes, 
but  exemplifying  it  in  the  mofl  fcandalous  manner  ; 
libelling  charaders  of  every  fort,  and  perfons  of  eve- 
ry condition,  and  this  frequently  in  the  molt  abu- 
llve  language,  and  expreffions  fo  coarie,  as  (hewed 
the  author  to  be  either  habituated  to  the  coarfell  com- 
pany, or  determined  to  try  boldly  once  for  all,  what 
the  public  eye  can  bear.  The  piece  goes  on  : “The 
^ Union  confiders  it  asa  chief  part  of  itsfeciet  plan 
44  of  operation,  to  include  the  trade  of  bookfelling 
44  in  their  circle.  By  getting  hold  of  this,  they 
14  have  it  in  their  power  to  increafe  the  number  of 
44  writings  which  promote  infraction,  and  to  ieffen 
44  that  of  thofe  which  mar  it,  fince  the  authors  of 
44  the  latter  will  by  degrees  lofe  both  their  pubiifh- 
44  ers  and  their  readers.  That  the  prefent  book- 
44  fellers  may  do  them  no  harm,  they  will  by  degrees 
44  draw  in  the  greater  part  of  them  to  unite  with 
44  them.”-— The  literary  newfpaper  is  here  itrongly 
infilled  on,  and,  in  addition  to  what  was  laid  in  the 
fo  rmer  plan,  it  is  faid,  44  that  they  will  include  po- 
iiticai  news,  as  of  mighty  influence  on  the  public 
44  mind,  and  as  a fubjed  that  merits  the  c lofe  11  at- 
44  tentioa  of  the  moral  in  fin  Jet  or.  For  what  illumi- 
44  nation  is  that  mind  fulceptible  of,  that  is  fo  blind- 
44  ed  by  the  prejudice  created  and  n tided  by  the 
44  habits  of  civil  fubordination,  that  it  worlhips  llu~ 
44  pidity  or  wickednefs  under  a coronet,  and  neglecls 
44  talents  and  virtue  under  the  bearlkin  cap  of  the 
44  boor  ? We  muff  therefore  reprefent  political 
44  t ran  fad  ions,  and  public  occurrences,  not  as  they 
44  affed  that  artificial  and  fantallical  creature  of  ima- 
44  gi nation  that  we  fee  every  where  around  us  wheel- 
4,4  ed  about  in  a chariot,  but  as  it  affed s a man,  ra- 
44  tional,  adive,  free  born  man.  By  thus  llripping 
44  the  tran  fad  ion  of  all  foreign  circumilances,  we 
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“■  fee  it  as  it  affefis,  or  ought  to  affect,  ourfelves. 
41  Be  allured  that  this  new  form  of  political  intelli- 
41  gence  will  be  highly  interefting,  and  that  the 
14  Gazette  of  the  Union  will  foonfuperfedeali  others, 
44  and,  of  itfeif,  will  defray  all  our  neceffary  ex- 
44  pences. 

This  is  followed  by  fome  alluficns  to  a fecret  cor- 
refpondence  that  is  quick,  unfufceptible  of  all  dis- 
covery or  treachery,  and  attended  with  no  expence, 
by  which  the  bufmefs.  of  the  fecret  plan  (i different 
from  either  of  thoje  communicate^  to  the  from  Bre- 
thren at  large)  is  carried  on,  and  which  puts  the 
members  in  a condition  to  learn  every  thing  that 
goes  on  in  the  world,  for  or  again  ft  their  caufe,  and 
alfo  teaches  them  to  know  mankind,  to  gain  an  in- 
fluence over  ail,  and  enables  thorn  effectually  to  pro- 
mote their  belt  fubjects  into  all  offices,  &c.  and  finally, 
from  which  every  member,  whether  ttatcfman,  mer- 
chant, or  writer,  can  draw  his  own  advantages.  Some 
patfages  here  and  in  another  place  make  me  imagine 
that  the  Union  hoped  to  get  the  command  of  the 
poft- offices,  by  having  their  Brethren  in  the  di- 
rection. 

It  is  then  faid,  that  44  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  levy 
44  will  be  Efficiently  numerous  in  the  fpring  of  the 
44  enfuing  year.  When  this  takes  place,  a general 
44  fynod  will  be  held,  in  which  the  plan  of  fecret 
44  operations  wiil  be  finally  adj tilled,  and  accommo- 
44  dated  to  local  circumfiances,  fo  as  to  be  digefled 
44  into  a law  that  will  need  no  farther  alteration.  A 
44  proper  perfon  will  let  off  from  this  fynod,  with 
14  full  powers  to  vifit  every  quarter  where  there  are 
44  fworn  Brethren,  and  he  will  there  eftablifh  a 
44  Lodge  after  the  ancient  limple  ritual,  and  will 
44  communicate  verbally  the  plan  of  fecret  opera - 
44  ration , and  certain  inflrudlions.  Thefe  Lodges 
44  will  then  eflablifh  a managing  fund  or  box.  Each 
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41  Lodge  will  all'o  efiablifh  a Reading  Society,  under 
44  the  management  of  a bookfeller  refiding  in  the 
44  place,  or  of  home  perfon  acquainted  with  the  me- 
41  chanical  condud  of  things  of  this  nature.  There 
44  in u ft  alio  be  a collector  and  agent,  ( Rxpediteur ,) 
44  fo  that  in  a moment  the  Union  will  have  its  of- 
44  fees  or  comp  toil's  in  every  quarter,  through  wh'ch 
44  it  carries  on  the  trade  of  bookfelling,  and  guides 
44  the  ebb  and  flow  of  its  correfpondence.  And  thus 
44  the  whole  machine  will  be  fet  in  motion,  and  its 
44  adivity  is  all  di  reded  from  the  centre.” 

I remark,  that  here  we  have  not  that  excluflon  of 
Princes  and  minilters  that  was  in  the  former  p'an  ; 
they  are  not  even  mentioned.  The  excluflon  in  ex- 
prels  terms  could  not  but  furprile  people,  and  ap- 
pear fomewhat  fufpicious. 

No.  IX.  is  a printed  circular  letter  to  the  fworn 
Brethren,  and  is  fubferibed  44  by  their  truly  allociat- 
44  ed  Brother  Barthels,  Oberamtfman  (firfl  bail  iff) 
44  for  the  King  of  Pruflia,  at  Halle  on  the  Saab” 

In  this  letter  the  Brethren  are  informed  that  44  the 
44  XXII.  were  wont  to  meet  fometiraes  at  Halle,  and 
44  fometimes  at  Berlin.  But  unavoidable  circum- 
44  fiances  oblige  them  not  only  to  remain  concealed 
44  for  fometime,  but  even  to  give  up  their  relation 
44  to  the  Union,  and  withdraw  fhemfel#es  from  any 
44  {flare  in  its  proceedings.  Theic  circumfiances 
44  are  but  temporary,  and  will  be  completely  ex- 
44  plained  in  due  time.  They  trull,  however,  that 
44  tliis  neceflary  fiep  on  their  part  will  not  abate  the 
14  zeal  and  adivity  of  men  of  noble  minds,  engag- 
44  ed  in  the  cauie  by  the  conv  dion  of  their  own 
44  hearts.  They  have  therefore  communicated  to 
44  their  worthy  Brother  Barthels  ail  necefiarv  in- 
44  formations,  and  have  unanimouflv  conferred  on 
44  him  the  divedion  of  the  feoetaiv's  office,  and 
44  have  provided  him  with  every  document  and 

44  mean 
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44  mean  of  carrying  on  the  correfpondence.  He  has 
4 devoted  him i elf  to  the  honourable  office,  giving 
4 up  all  other  employments.  They  obferve  that  by 
4 this  change  in  the  manner  of  proceeding,  the  Af- 
4 fociation  is  freed  from  an  objection  made  with 
4 juftice  to  all  other  fecret  focieties,  namely,  that 
4 the  members  fubjecl  themfelves  to  blind  and  un- 
4 qualified  fubmifficn  to  unknown  iuperiors.” — 
4 The  Society  is  now  in  the  hands  of  its  own  avow- 
4 ed  members.  Every  thing  will  loon  be  arranged 
4 according  to  a confiitution  purely  republican ; a 
4 Diocefan  will  be  cholen,  and  will  direct  in  every 
4 province,  and  report  to  the  centre  every  fecond 
4 month,  and  inftructions  and  other  informations 
4 will  iffiie  in  like  manner  from  the  centre. 

44  If  th  s plan  {hall  be  approved  of  by  the  Afto- 
4 dated,  H.  Barthels  will  tranfmit  to  all  the  Dio- 
4 cefes  general  lifts  of  the  Union,  and  the  Plan  of 
4 Secret  Operation,  the  refuit  of  deep  medita- 
4 don  of  the  XXII.  and  admirably  calculated  for 
4 carrying  on  with  irreftftable  effect  their  noble  and 
4 patriotic  plan.  To  ftop  all  cabal,  and  put  an  end 
4 to  all  flander  and  fu!  pic  ion,  II.  Barthels  thinks  it 
4 proper  that  the  Union  (hail  ftep  forward,  and  de- 
4 clare  itfelf  to  the  world,  and  openly  name  fome 
4 of  its  moft  refpedable  members.  The  public 
4 mull  however  be  informed  only  with  refpect  to 
4 the  exterior  of  the  Society,  for  which  purpofe  he 
4 had  written  a ftieet  to  be  annexed  as  an  appendix 
4 to  the  work,  On  Inftruftion,  declaring  that  to  be 
4 the  work  of  the  Society,  and  a fufficient  indica- 
4 tion  of  its  moft  honourable  aim.  He  cl  dices 
4 inch  members  as  choofe  to  (hare  the  honour 
4 with  him,  to  fend  him  their  names  and  proper 
4 dcftgnations,  that  they  may  appear  in  that  An- 
4 pend ix.  And,  laftly,  lie  requefcs  them  to  in- 
4 ftruel  him,  and  co-operate  with  him,  according 
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44  to  the  concerted  rules  of  the  Union,  in  promote 
44  ing  the  caufe  of  God  and  the  happinefs  of  man- 
44  kind. 

The  appendix  now  alluded  to  makes  No.  X.  of 
the  packet  lent  to  the  Bookieiler  Gofchen  of  Leip- 
zig, and  is  dated  December  1788.  It  is  alio  found 
in  the  book  On  Infiruttion,  See,  printed  at  Leipzig 
in  1789,  by  Walther.  Here,  however,  the  Appen- 
dix is  dated  january  1789.  This  edition  agrees  in 
the  main  with  that  in  the  book  from  which  I 


have  made  fuch  copious  extracts,  but  differs  in 
fome  particulars  that  are  not  unworthy  of  remark. 

44  In  the  packet  it  is  written,  “ The  Under- 
44  fihdnc~  as  Member  and  urgent  of  the  German 
44  Union , in  order  to  rectify  feverai  mi  (takes  and 
44  injurious  Handers  and  accufations,  thinks  it  lie- 
44  ceffary  that  the  public  itfelf  (liould  judge  of  their 
44  object  and  conduced’ — Towards  the  end  it  is 
faid,  44  and  all  who  have  any  doubts  may  apply 
44  to  thofe  named  below,  and  are  invited  to  write 
44  to  them.”  No  names  however  are  fubjothed. 
In  the  Appendix  to  the  book  it  is  only  faid,  44  the 
44  agent  of  the  German  Union,”  See,  and  44  per- 
44  fons  who  wifii  to  be  better  informed  may  write 
44  to  the  agent,  under  the  add  refs,  To  th  cMerman 
44  Union — under  cover  to  the  {hop  of  Walther, 


41  bookflller  in  Leipzig;.” — Here  too  there  are  no 


names,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  perfon  has 
chofen  to  come  from  behind  the  curtain  L 


% Walther  is  an  eminent  bookfeller.  ar.d  carries  on  the  bufinefsof 
publifhing  to  a great  extent,  both  at  Leipzig  and  other  places. 
He  was  the  publilher  of  the  mol'c  virulent  attacks  on  the  King  of 
Pruffia’s  Edict  on  Religion,  and  was  brought  into  much  trouble 
about  the  Commentary  by  Pott  which  is  mentioned  above.  He 
olfo  piibiilhes  many  rf  the  fceptical  and  licentious  writings  which 
have  fo  much  difturbed  the  peace  of  Germany. 


There 
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There  has  already  been  fo  much  fa  id  about  En- 
lightening , that  the  reader  in  lift  be  almoft  tired  of  it. 
He  is  allured  in  this  performance  that  the  Illumina- 
tion propofed  by  the  Union  is  not  that  of  the  fVol- 
fenbuttle  Fragments,  nor  that  of  Horus,  nor  that  of 
Bahrdt.  The  Fragments  and  Horus  are  books  which 
aim  diredtly,  and  without  any  concealment,  to  de- 
ftroy  the  authority  of  our  Scriptures,  either  as  hi  he- 
lical narrations  or  as  revelations  of  the  intentions  of 
providence  and  of  the  future  profpecis  of  man.  The 
Theo  logical  writings  of  Bahrdt  are  grofs  perverfions, 
both  of  the  fenfe  of  the  text,  and  of  the  moral  in- 
ftructions  contained  in  it,  and  are  nerhans  the  mo  ft 
exceptionable  periormances  on  the  lubjccl.  They 
are  itigmatiied  as  abfurd,  and  coarfe,  and  indecent, 
even  by  the  writers  on  the  fame  fide  ; yet  the  work 
recommended  io  often  as  containing  the  elements  of 
that  Illumination  which  the  world  has  to  expecl  from, 
the  Union,  net  only  coincides  in  its  general  princi- 
ples with  thefe  performances,  but  is  almoft  an  ab- 
firacl  of  home  of  them,  particularly  of  his  Popular 
Religion , his  Paraphrafe  on  ike  Sermon  on  the  Mount , 
and  his  Morality  of  Religion.  We  have  alfo  feen 
that  the  book  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs  is  quoted 
and  recommended  as  an  elementary  book.  Nay 
both  the  work  on  Induction  and  that  cn  the  Liber- 
ty of  the  Prefs  are  now  known  to  beBahrdt’s. 

But  thefe  principles,  exceptionable  as  they  may- 
be, are  proha  dy  net  the  worft  of  the  inftitution. 
We  fee  the:  the  ouifide  alone  of  the  Union  is  to  be 
{he  w n to  tht  public.  Barthels  felicitates  the  public 
that  there  is  no  fubordination  and  blind  obedience 
to  unknown  Superiors  ; yet,  in  the  fame  paragraph, 
he  teiis  us  that  there  is  a fecret  plan  of  operations, 
that  is  known  only  to  the  Centre  and  the  Confiden- 
tial Brethren.  The  author  of  Fuller  Information 
fays  that  he  has  this  plan,  and  would  print  it,  were 
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he  nor  retrained  by  a promife*.  Fie  gives  us  enough 
however  to  (how  us  that  the  higher  my  Aeries  of  the 
Union  are  predfely  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Illu- 
minati. Chriftianity  is  exprefsiy  faid  to  have  been 
a Myttical  AflTociation*  and  its  founder  the  Grand 
Mailer  of  a Ledge.  The  A potties,  Peter,  James, 
John,  and  Andrew,  were  the  Elect,  and  Brethren  of 
the  Third  Degree,  and  initiated  into  all  the  mytte- 
ries.  The  remaining  Apottles  were  only  of  the 
becond  Degree  ; and  the  Seventy-two  were  of  the 
Firtt  degree.  Into  this  degree  ordinary  Chrittians 
may  be  admitted,  and  prepared  for  further  advance- 
ment. Fhe  great  mittery  is,  that  J C was  a 

Naturalift , and  taught  the  dodrine  of  a Supreme 
Mind,  the  Spedator,  but  not  the  Governer  of  the 
World,  pretty  nearly  in  the  fenfe  of  the  Stoics* 
The  Initiated  Brethren  were  tobe  inttruded  by  read' 
ing  proper  books.  Thcfe  particularly  recommend- 
ed are  Baf  daw's  Practical  Knowledge , Eberhard' s 
Apology  for  Socrates , Babrdt's  Apology  for  Re  of  on, 
Steinbardf  s Syjlem  of  Moral  Education , Me i nerd  An- 
cient Myfteries , Babrdt's  Betters  on  the  Bible , and 

Babrdt's  Completion  of  the  Plan  and  Aim  of  J 

C . Thefe  books  are  of  the  moll:  Antichrittian 

charader,  and  fame  of  them  aim  at  fhaking  off  all 
moral  obligation  whatever. 

Along  with  thefe  religious  dodrines,  are  incul- 
cated the  moft  dangerous  maxims  of  civil  condud. 
The  defpctifm  that  is  aimed  at  over  the  minds  of 
men,  and  the  machinations  and  intrigues  for  obtain- 
ing polleffion  of  places  of  trull  and  influence,  are 
equally  alarming;  but  being  perfedly  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  the  Illuminati,  it  is  needlefs  to  mention  them. 

The  chief  intelligence  that  we  get  from  this 
author  is  that  the  Centre  of  the  Union  is  at  a 

* This  I find  to  be  falfe,  and  the  book  a common  job. 
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houfe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Halle.  It  is  a fort 
of  tavern,  in  a vineyard  immediately  without  the 
city.  This  was  bought  by  Doctor  Karl  Frie- 
derich  Bahrdt,  and  fitted  up  fertile  amufement 
of  the  Univerhty  Students.  He  calls  it  BahrdTs 
Ruhe  (Bahrdt’s  Repole).  The  author  thinks  that 
this  muit  liave  been  the  work  of  the  Affociation, 
becaufe  Bahrdt  had  not  a farthing,  and  was  total- 
ly unable  for  fuch  an  undertaking.  He  may  how- 
ever have  been  the  contriver  of  the  infticution. 
He  has  never  affirmed  or  denied  this  in  explicit 
terms ; nor  has  he  ever  fa  id  who  are  the  XXII  co- 
adjutors. Wucherer,  an  eminent  bookfeller  at 
Vienna,  feemsto  have  been  one  of  the  moil  active 
hands,  and  in  one  year  admitted  near  two  hun- 
dred members,  among  whom  is  his  own  Ihoe- 
maker*  He  has  puhlifhed  fome  of  the  meft  profli- 
gate pamphlets  which  have  yet  appeared  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  publication  of  the  lift  of  members  alarmed 
the  nation  ; perfons  were  aftonilhed  to  find  them- 
feives  in  every  quarter  in  the  midft  of  villains  who 
were  plotting  againft  the  peace  and  happinels  of 
the  country,  and  deftroying  every  fentiment  of  re- 
ligion, morality,  or  loyalty.  Many  perfons  pub- 
lished in  the  new  (papers  and  literary  journals  affir- 
mations and  proofs  of  the  falfe  insertion  of  their 
names.  Some  acknowledged  that  curioiky  had 
made  them  enter  the  Affociation,  and  even  conti- 
nue their  correfpondence  with  the  Centre,  in  or- 
der to  learn  fomething  of  what  the  Fraternity  had 
in  view,  but  declared  that  they  had  never  taken 
any  part  in  its  proceedings.  But,  at  the  fame  time, 
it  is  certain  that  many  Reading  Societies  had  been 
let  up  during  thefe  tr  an  factions,  in  every  quarter 
of  Germany,  and  that  the  often  fible  managers 
were  injgeneral  of  very  fufpicious  characters,  both 
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as  to  morals  and  loyalty.  The  Union  had  aolual- 
ly  fet  up  a peel's  of  their  own  at  Calbe,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Halberftadt*  Every  day  there 
appeared  ihronger  proofs  of  a combination  of  the 
Journal  ills,  Reviewers,-  and  even  of  the  p nidi  {hers 
and  bookfelkrs,  to  fupprcls  the  writings  which 
appeared  in  defence  of  the  civil  and  eccieliaftical 
conftitulions  of  the  States  of  Germany.  The  ex* 
tenfive  literary  m arm  fa  Tin  e of  Germany  is  carri- 
ed on  in  inch  a manner  that  it  is  impoffible  for  any 
thing  lels  than  the  joint  operation  of  the  whole 
federated  powers  to  prevent  this.  The  fpirit  of 
freethinking  and  innovating  in  religions  matters 
had  been  remarkably  prevalent  in  the  dominions 
of  the  King  of  PruiTia,  having  been  much  encou- 
raged by  the  indifference  of  the  late  King.  One  of 
the  vile  If  things  publifhed  on  this  occafion  was  an  a- 
bomfnable  farce,  called  the  Religion  Edict.  This 
was  traced  to  Bahrdt’s  Rube,  and  the  Doctor  was  ar- 
refied,  and  all  his  papers  leized  and  ran  fa  eked;  1 he 
civil  Magistrate  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  expiff 
eating  the  German  Union,  which  common  fame  had 
alfo  traced  hither.  1 he  cor|efpondence  was  ac- 
cordingly examined,  and  many  difeoveries  were 
made,  which  there  was  no  occafion  to  communicate 
to  the  public,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  bufinefs  of 
the  Union  was  by  this  means  flopped.  But  the  per- 
sons in  high  office  at  Berlin  agree  in  faying  that  the 
Affociation  of  writers  and  other  turbulent  perfons  in 
Germany  has  been  but  very  faintly  hit  by  this  blow, 
and  is  almoft  as  active  as  ever. 

The  German  Union  appears  a mean  and  precipi- 
tate Alfociation.  1’he  Centre,  the  Archives,  and 
the  Secretary  are  contemptible.  All  the  Archives 
that  were  found  were  the  plans  and  lifts  of  the  mem- 
bers and  a parcel  of  letters  of  correfpondence.  The 
correfpondenee  and  other  bufinefs  was  managed  by 
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an  old  man  in  fome  very  inferior  office  or  judicato- 
ry, who  lived  at  bed  and  board  in  Balndt’s  houfe  for 
about  fix  {hillings  a week,  having  a chefi  of  papers 
and  a writing-defk  in  the  corner  of  the  common 
room  of  the  houfe. 

Bahrdt  gives  a long  narration  of  his  concern  in 
the  affair,  but  we  can  put  little  confidence  in  what 
he  fays  : yet  as  we  have  no  better  authority,  I fbaii 
give  a very  lhort  abflrad  of  it,  as  follows  : 

He  laid,  that  he  learned  Cofmo-poiitical  Free 
Mafonry  in  England,  when  he  was  there  getting  pu- 
pils for  his  academy — but  neglecled  it  on  his  return 
to  Germany.  Some  time  after  his  fettlement  he 
was  roofed  by  a vilit  from  a il ranger  who  palled  for 
an  Englifhman,  but  whom  he  afterwards  found  to  be 
a Dutch  officer— -(he  gives  a defcription  which 
bears  con  fid  era  ble  refemblance  to  the  Prince  or  Ge- 
neral Salms  who  gave  fo  much  difiurbance  to  the 
States  General)— lie  was  Dill  more  excited  by  an 
anonymous  letter  giving  him  an  account  of  a Society 
which  was  employed  in  the  inftructicn  of  mankind, 
and  a plan  of  their  mode  of  operations,  nearly  the 
fame  with  that  of  No.  III.  He  then  fet  up  a Lodge 
of  Free  Mafonry  on  Cofmo-poliiica!  principles,  as  a 
preparation  for  engaging  in  this  great  plan— -he  was 
flopped  by  the  National  Lodge,  becaufe  he  had  no 
patent  from  it.— -1  his  obliged  him  to  work  in  fe- 
cret.-— He  met  with  a gentleman  in  a coffee  houfe, 
who  entreated  him  to  go  on,  and  promifed  him  gieat 
alfiifance— this  he  got  from  time  to  time,  as  he  flood 
moll  in  need  of  it,  and  he  now  found  that  lie  mas 
working  in  concert  with  many  powerful  though  un- 
know n friends  each  in  bis  own  circle.  The  plan 
of  operation  of  the  XXII.  was  gradually  unfoldc to 
him,  and  he  got  folemn  pro  miles  of  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  his  colleagues.  But  he  now  tom;:!, 
that  after  he  had  fo  efientiaily  ferved  their  i ouie 
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caufe,  he  was  dropped  by  them  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger, and  thus  was  made  the  facrifice  for  the  public 
good.  The  lad  packet  which  he  received  was  a re- 
q ue ft  from  a Friend  to  the  Union  to  print  two  per- 
formances feat  him,  with  a promife  of  loo  dahlers 
for  his  trouble.  Thefe  were  the  abominable  farce 
called  the  Religion  Ed  161,  and  iome  Diflerf.atinns  on 
that  Royal  Proclamation. 

lie  then  gives  an  account  of  his  fyftem  of  Free 
Mafomy,  not  very  different  from  Weifhaupt’s  Ivla- 
fonic  Chriftianitv— and  concludes  with  the  follow- 
ing abftraci:  of  the  advantages  of  the  Union- — Ad- 
vancement of  Science— A general  intered  and  con- 
cern for  Arts  and  Learning — Excitement  ot  Talents— 
Check  of  Scribbling- — Good  Education — Liberty — - 
Equality — Hofpitality— Delivery  of  many  from  Mis- 
fortunes—Union  of  the  Learned— and  at  fad— per- 
haps—Amen* 

What  the  meaning  of  this  enigmatical  conclufton 
is  we  can  only  guefs— and  our  conjedures  cannot  be 
very  favourable. 

File  narration,  of  which  this  is  a very  fhort  in- 
dex, is  abundantly  entertaining;  but  the  opinion  of 
the  mod  intelligent  is,  that  it  is  in  a great  meafure 
dditious,  and  that  the  contrivance  cf  the  Union  is 
madly  his  own.  Although  it  could  not  be  legally 
proved  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  farce,  every 
perfon  in  court  was  convinced  that  he  was,  and  in- 
deed it  is  perfedly  in  Bahrdi’s  very  lingular  manner. 
Phis  invalidates  the  whole  or  bis  dory — and  lie  af- 
terwards acknowledges  the  farce  (at  lead  hv  impli- 
cation) in  feveral  writings,  and  beads  of  it. 

For  thefe  reafons  I have  omitted  the  narration  in 
detail.  Some  information,  however,  which  1 have 
received  bnce,  deems  to  confirm  his  account,  while 
it  diminilhes  its  importance.  I now  dud  that  the 
book  called  Fuller  Information  is  1 he  per  forma  nee  of 
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a clergyman  called  Schulz,  of  the  lowed  clafs,  and 
bv  no  means  of  an  eminent  charadler. — Another 
performance  in  the  form  of  a dialogue  between  X, 
Y,  and  Z,  giving  nearly  the  fame  account,  is  by  Potr, 
the  dear  friend  of  Bradht  and  of  his  Union,  and  au- 
thor of  the  Commentary  on  the  Edicl.  Schotz  got 
his  materials  from  one  Roper,  an  expelled  fludent 
of  debauched  morals,  who  fubfided  by  copying  and 
vending  filthy  manufcripts.  Bahrdt  fays,  that  he 
found  him  naked  and  darving,  and,  out  of  pity, 
took  him  into  his  houfe,  and  employed  him  as  an 
amarmeniis.  Roper  dole  the  papers  at  various  times, 
taking  them  with  him  to  Leipzig,  whither  he  went 
on  pretence  of  ficknefs.  At  lad  Schulz  and  he  went 
to  Berlin  together,  and  gave  the  information  on 
which  Bahrdt  was  put  in  pvifon.  In  Chort  they  aii 
appear  to  have  been  equally  profligates  and  traitors 
to  each  other,  and  exhibit  a dreadful,  but  I hope  a 
ufeful  piidure  of  the  influence  of  this  Illumination 
which  fo  wonderfully  fade i nates  Germany. 

This  is  all  the  diredt  information  that  I can  pick 
up  of  the  founder  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Ger- 
man Union.  The  project  is  coarfe,  and  palpably 
mean,  aiming  at  the  darners  of  entry-money  and  of 
annual  contribution,  and  at  the  publication  and  pro- 
fitable idle  of  Dr.  Bahrdt’ s books.  "Phis  circumllance 
gives  it  drong  features  of  its  parentage — Philo fpeaks 
of  Bahrdt  in  his  Final  Declaration  in  terms  of  con- 
tempt and  abb  ore  nee.  There  is  nothing  ingenious, 
nothing  new,  nothing  enticing,  in  the  plans;  and 
the  immediate  purpofe  of  indulging  the  licentious 
lade  of  the  public  comes  fo  frequently  before  the 
eye,  that  it  Dears  all  the  marks  of  that  groflnefs  of 
mind,  precipitancy,  and  impatient  over  light  that 
are  to  be  found  in  ail  the  voluminous  writings  of 
Dr.  Bahrdt.  Many  in  Germany,  however,  alcribe 
the  Union  to  Weifhaupt,  and  fay  that  it  is  the  Illu- 
minati 
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niinati  working  in  another  form.  There  is  no  deny- 
ing that  the  principles,  and  even  the  manner  of 
proceeding,  are  the  fame  in  every  efTential  circa  al- 
liance. Many  paragraphs  of  the  declamations  cir- 
culated through  Germany  with  the  plans,  arc  trail— 
icribed  verbatim  fro;n  Weifhaupt’s  Corrected  fyftern 
of  Illuminati fm.  Much  of  the  work  On  Inf  ruction , 
and  the  Means  for  promoting  it , is  very  nearly  a copy 
of  the  fame  work,  blended  with  floveniy  extracts 
from  force  of  his  own  writings — There  is  the  lame 
ieries  of  delations  from  the  beginning,  as  in  Illumi- 
nati fm — Free  Mafonry  and  Chriftianitv  are  com- 
pounded— iirlt  with  marks  of  reipecl — then  Chrif- 
tianity  is  twilled  to  a purpofe  foreign  from  it,  but 
the  fame  with  that  aimed  at  by  Weiihaupt — then  it 
is  thrown  away  altogether,  and  Natural  Religion  and 
Atheifm  fubllituted  for  it — -For  no  perfon  will  have 
a moment  s hefitatian  in  favingv  that  this  is  the  creed 

j t-D 


ol  the  author  of  the  books  On  Injlruciion  and  On  the 
Liberty  of  the  Prefs . Nor  can  lie  doubt  that  the 
political  principles  are  equally  anarchical  with 
thofe  of  the  Illuminati. — The  endeavours  a lib  to 
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ion  of  public  ofnees — of  places  of  edu- 
cation— of  the  public  mind,  by  the  Reading  So- 
cieties, and  by  publications — arc  fo  many  tran- 
scripts from  the  Illuminati.  Add  to  this,  that  Dr. 
Bahrdt  was  an  Illumlnatus — and  wrote  the  Better 


than  Horut , at  the  command  of  Weiihaupt.  Nay, 
it  is  well  known  that  Weiihaupt  was  twice  or 


thrice  at  Buhrdt’s  Rube  during  thofe  iranihdtions, 
and  that  he  zcaloi.fiy  promoted  the  formation  of 
Reading  Societies  in  lev  era!  places. — But  I am  ra- 
ther of  the  opinion  that  Weiihaupt  made  thofe 
vifirs  in  order  to  keep  Dr.  Eahrdc  within  feme 
bounds  of  decency  and  to  binder  him  from  hurt- 


inr  the  crude  bv  his  ore 
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uy  the  want  of  money. 


clpi tan cy,  when  fpurred  on 
Wdiliauot  could  not  weak 
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in  flich  an  unfkilful  manner.  But  he  would  be 
very  glad  of  fuch  help  as  this  coarfe  tool  could 
give  iiim — and  BahrdE  gave  great  help;  for,  when 
lie  was  imprifoned  and  his  papers  feized,  his  Ar- 
chives,. as  he  called  them,  {hewed  that  there 
were  many  Reading  Societies  which  his  project 
had  drawn  together.  Tire  Pruffian  States  had 
above  thirty,  and  the  number  of  readers  was  af- 
tonifningly  gi  eat — and  it  was  found,  that  the  per- 
nicious books  had  really  found  their  way  into 
every  hut.  Rahrdt,  by  defeending  a ftory  lower 
than  Wehhaupt,  has  greatly  inert  aid'd  the  number 
of  his  pupils. 

But,  although  l cannot  con  fid  er  the  German 
Union  as  a formal  revival  of  the  Order  under  an- 
other name,  I mull  hold  tliofe  United , and  the 
members  of  tliofe  Heading  Societies,  as  Illuminati 
and  Minerva  Is . I mull  even  confider  the  Union 
as  a part  of  Spartacus’  work.  The  plans  of  Wei- 
jfhaupt  were  partly  carried  into  effect  in  their  dif- 
ferent branches— they  were  pointed  out,  and  the 
way  to  carry  them  on  are  diftinctly  defended  in 
the  private  ccriefpondence  of  the  Crcer — It  re- 
quired little  genius  to  attempt  them  in  imitation. 
Bahrdt  made  the  attempt,  and  In  part  fufeeeded. 
Weifhaupt’s  hopes  were  wed  founded — The  lea- 
ven was  not  only  diflributcd,  but  the  management 
of  the  fermentation  was  now  under  deed,  and  it 
went  on  apace. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  nothing  was  found 
among  Bahrdt’s  papers  to  fuppoit  the  flory  he 
writes  in  his  diar}- — no  fuch  correlpondences — 
but  enough  for  detecting  many  of  thefe  Societies. 
Many  others  however  were  found  unconnected 
with  Bahrdts  Ruhe,  not  of  better  char  abler,  either 
as  to  Morality  or  Loyalty,  and  fomc  of  them  con- 
iiderahle  and  expenfve;  and  many  proofs  were 
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found  of  a combination  to  force  the  public  to  a 
certain  way  of  thinking,  by  the  management  of 
the  Reviews  and  Journals.  The  extenfive  dealings' 
of  Nicholai  of  Berlin  gave  him  great  weight  in 
the  book-making  trade,  which  in  Germany  fur- 
paifes  all  our  conceptions.  The  catalogues  of  new 
writings  in  {fleets,  which  are  printed  twice  a -year 
for  each  of  the  fairs  at  Leipzig  and  Frankfort, 
would  afonifh  a Britiih  reader  by  the  number** 
The  bookfeilers  meet  there,  and  at  one  glance 
fee  the  whole  republic  of  literature,  and,  like  Ro- 
man fenators,  decide  the  fentirnents  of  difcant 
provinces.  By  thus  feeing  the  whole  together, 
their  {peculations  are  national,  and  they  really 
have  it  in  their  power  to  give  what  turn  they 
pleafe  to  the  literature  and  to  the  fentirnents  of 
Germany.  Still  however  they  mult  be  induced  by 
motives.  The  motive  of  a merchant  is  gain,  and 
every  object  appears  in  his  eye  fomething  by 
which  money  may  be  made.  Therefore  in  a lux- 
urious and  voluptuous  nation,  licentious  and  free- 
thinking  books  will  abound.  The  writers  fug  gelt, 
and  the  bookfeilers  think  how  the  thing  will  tickle* 
Yet  it  muft  not  be  inferred,  from  the  prevalence 
of  inch  books,  that  fuch  is  the  common  fenfe  of 
mankind,  and  that  the  writings  are  not  the  cor- 
rupters, but  the  corrupted,  or  that  they  are  what 
they  ought  to  be,  becaufe  they  pleafe  the  public*' 
We  need  only  pulh  the  matter  to  an  extremity, 
and  its  caule  appears  plain.  Filthy  prints  will  al- 
ways create  a greater  crowd  before  the  {hop  win- 
dow than  the  hneit  performances  of  Wollett.  Li- 
centious books  will  be  read  with  a fluttering  eager- 
nefs,  as  long  as  they  are  not  univerfally  permitted  ; 
and  pitiable  will  be  the  (late  of  the  nation  when 
their  number  makes  them  familiar  and  no  longer 
captivating. 


But 
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But  although  it  mull:  be  con  felled  that  great  en- 
couragement was  given  to  the  fceptical,  infidel, 
and  licentious  writings  in  Germany,  we  fee  that 
it  was  dill  necelTary  to  pracriie  fed  uft  ion.  The 
Religionifl  was  made  to  expeft  fome  engaging  ex- 
hibition of  his  faith.  The  Citizen  mult  be  told 
that  his  civil  connections  are  refpeCled,  and  will 
be  improved  : and  all  are  told  that  good  manners 
or  virtue  is  to  be  fup  ported*  Man  is  fuppofed  to 
be,  in  very  eifential  circumftances,  what  he  willies 
to  be,  and  feels  he  ought  to  be  : and  he  is  cor- 
rupted by  means  of  faifdhood  and  trick.  The 
principles  by  which  he  is  wheedled  into  wicked- 
nefs  in  the  fir  11  instance,  are  thei efore  fuch  as  are 
really  add  relied  to  the  general  fentiments  of  man- 
kind : thele  therefore  lliould  be  confidered  as 

more  exprelfive  of  the  public  mind  than  thofe 
which  he  afterwards  adopts,  after  this  artificial 
education.  Therefore  Virtue,  Patriotifm,  Loy- 
alty, Veneration  for  true  and  unde  filed  Religion, 
are  really  acknowledged  by  thofe  corrupters  to  be 
the  'prevailing  lentiments  ; and  they  are  good  if 
this  prevalence  is  to  be  the  tell  of  worth.  The 
mind  that  is  other  wile  affected  by  them,  and  hy- 
pocritically ufes  them  in  order  to  get  hold  of  the 
uninitiated,  that  he  may  in  time  be  made  to  cherifh 
the  contrary  fentiments,  cannot  be  a good  mind, 
notwithitandfng  any  p re  ten  110  ns  it  may  make  to 
the  love  of  mankind. 

No  man,  not  Weilhaupt  himfelf,  has  made 
llronger  profelfions  of  benevolence,  of  regard  for 
the  happmefs  of  mankind,  and  of  every  thing  that 
is  amiabie,  than  Dr.  Bahrdt.  It  may  not  be  ufe- 
lefs  to  enquire  what  effect  fuch  principles  have  had 
on  his  own  mind,  and  thofe  of  his  chief  coadju- 
tors. Deceit  of  every  kind  is  di  {honourable  : and 
the  deceit  that  is  profelTedly  employed  in  the  pro- 
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eeedings  of  the  Union  is  no  exception.  No  pi- 
ous fraud  whatever  muff  be  ufecl,  and  pure  reli- 
gion mud  be  prefented  to  the  view  without  all 
difguife. 


The  more  fair  \ irtue*s  feen,  the  more  file  charms. 
t(  Safe,  plain,  and  eafy,  are  her  artlefs  ways. 

“ With  face  ereft,  her  eyes  look  ftrait  before  ; 
e(  For  dauntlefs  is  her  march,  her  itep  fecure. 

“ Not  fo,  pale  Fraud — now  here  fhe  turns,  now  there, 
**  Still  feeking  darker  fhades,  fecure  in  none, 

“ Looks  often  back,  and  wheeling  round  and  round, 

“ Sinks  headlong  in  the  danger  fhe  would  fhai.” 


The  mean  motive  of  the  Protedant  Sceptic  is 
as  inconfident  with  our  notions  of  honedy  as  with 
our  notions  of  honour  ; and  our  fufpicions  are 
judly  raifed  of  the  char  after  of  Dr.  Bahrdt  and 
his  a{fociatcs,even  although  wc  do  not  fuppofc  that 
their  aim  is  the  total  abolifliing  of  religion.  With 
propriety  therefore  may  we  make  fome  enquiry 
about  their  lives  and  conduft.  Fortunately  this 
is  eafy  in  the  prefent  indance.  A man  that  has 
turned  every  eve  upon  liimfelf  can  hardly  efcape 
obfervaticn.  But  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  get  fair  infor- 
mation. The  peculiar  fituatiou  of  Dr.  Bahrdt, 
and  the  caufe  between  him  and  the  public,  are  of 
all  others  the  mod  productive  of  midake,  mif- 
reprefentation,  obloquy,  and  injudice.  But  even 
here  we  are  fortunate.  Many  remarkable  parts 
of  his  life  are  eftablifhed  by  the  mod  refpeftable 
tedimony,  or  by  judicial  evidences;  and, to  make 
all  fare,  he  has  written  his  own  life.  I (hall  infer! 
nothing  here  that  is  not  made  out  by  the  two  lad 
modes  of  proof,  reding  nothing  on  the  fird,  how- 
ever refpeftable  the  evidence  may  be.  But  I mud 
obferve,  that  his  life  was  alfo  written.by  his  dear 
friend  Pott,  the  partner  of  Walther  the  bookfel- 
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ler.  The  (lory  of  this  publication  is  curious,  and 
it  is  inftrudive. 

Bahrdt  was  in  prifan,  and  in  great  poverty.  He 
intended  to  write  his  own  life,  to  be  printed  by 
Walther.  under  a fictitious  name,  and  in  this  work 
lie  intended  to  indulge  his  fpleen  and  his  didikc  of 
all  thole  who  had  offended  him,  and  in  particular 
all  prieds,  and  rulers,  and  judges,  who  had  given 
him  fo  much  trouble.  He  knew  that  the  drange, 
and  many  of  them  fcandalous  anecdotes,  with 
which  he  had  fo  liberally  interlarded  many  of  his 
former  publications,  would  let  curicfity  on  tiptoe, 
and  would  procure  a rapid  lale  as  foou  as  the  pub- 
lic Ihould  guels  that  it  was  his  own  performance, 
by  the  fingular  but  lignificant  name  which  the 
pretended  author  would  aflame.  He  had  almoA 
agreed  with  Walther  for  a thouland  dahlers, 
(about  L.  200),  when  he  was  imprifoned  for  being 
the  author  of  the  farce  fo  often  named,  and  of 
the  commentary  on  the  Religion  Ed  iff,  written  by 
Pott,  and  for  the  proceedings  of  the  German  Uni- 
on. He  was  refufed  the  ufe  of  pen  and  ink.  K# 
then  applied  to  Pott,  and  found  means  to  corrcf- 
pond  with  him,  and  to  give  him  part  of  his  life 
already  written,  and  materials  for  the  red,  con- 
fiding of  dories,  and  anecdotes,  and  correfpon- 
dence.  Pott  lent  him  feveral  {fleets,  with  which 
he  was  fo  pleafed,  that  they  concluded  a bargain. 
Bahrdt  fays,  that  Pott  was  to  have  400  copies,  and 
that  the  red  was  to  go  to  the  maintenance  of  Bahrdt 
and  his  family,  confiding  of  bis  wife,  daughter,  a 
Chriftina  and  her  children  w ho  lived  with  them, 
Sec,  Pott  gives  a different  account,  and  the  truth 
was  different  from  both,  but  of  little  confequence 
to  us.  BahrdPs  papers  had  been  lei  zed,  and  fearch- 
ed  for  evidence  of  his  tranfaclions,  but  the  drift- 
ed attention  was  paid  to  the  precife  points  of  the 
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charge,  and  no  paper  was  abftra&ed  which  did 
not  relate  to  theie.  All  others  were  kept  in  a heal- 
ed room.  Pott  procured  the  removal  of  the  teals 
and  get  poffeffion  oh  them.  Bahrdt  fays,  that  Ids 
wife  and  daughter  came  to  him  in  prifon,  a! moil 
halving,  and  told  him  that  now  that  the  room  was 
opened,  Pott  had  made  an  offer  to  write  for  their 
Puppor t,  if  he  had  the  life  of  thefe  papers — that 
this  w the  con  elution  of  the  bargain,  and  that 
Pott  took  away  all  the  papers.  N.  B.  Pott  was  the 
alToc  i ate  of  W ah: her.  who  had  great  confidence 
in  him  ( shieedotenbiich  fur  vieinen  kiben  Amijbrn- 
der , p%  400)  and  had  conducted  the  buiinefs  of 
Stark’s  book,  as  has  been  already  mentioned. 
No  man  was  better  known  to  Bahrdt,  for  they  had 
long  acted  together  as  chief  hands  in  the  Union. 
He  would  therefore  write  the  life  of  its  founder 
con  amore , and  it  might  be  expected  to  be  a rare 
and  tickling  performance.  And  indeed  it  was. 
The  firft  part  of  it  only  was  published  at  this  time  ; 
and  the  narration  reaches  from  the  birth  of  the 
hero  till  his  leaving  Leipzig  in  1768’  The  atten- 
tion is  kept  fully  awake,  but  the  emotions  which 
fuccclkvcly  occupy  the  mind  of  the  reader  are  no- 
thing but  ftrong  degrees  cf  averhon,  difguft,  and 
horror.  The  figure  let  up  to  view  is  a moulder, 
a man  of  talents  indeed,  and  capable  of  great  things; 
but  loft  to  truth,  to  virtue,  and  even  to  the  afkc- 
tation  of  common  decency — In  Ihort,  a {ha meld's 
profligate. — Poor  Bahrdt  was  aft  on  idled,— flared 
- — but,  having  his  wits  about  him,  fa w that  this 
life  would  fell , and  would  alfo  fell  another. — 
Without  1 cfs  of  time,  he  fa  id  that  he  would  hold 
Pott  to  Ids  bargain-— but  he  reckoned  without  his 

o 

ho  ft.  “ No,  no,”  faid  Pott,  44  your  are  not  the 
“ man  I took  von  for — your  cor reibon deuce  was 
u put  into  my  bands — I law  that  you  had  de- 
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“ celvecl  me,  and  it  was  my  duty,  as  a man 
44  who  loves  truth  above  all  things,  to  hinder  you 
u from  deceiving  the  world,  1 have  not  writ- 
44  ten  the  book  you  defined  me.  i did  not  v»  crk 
44  for  you,  but  for  inyielf — therefore  you  get 
44  not  a grofchen.”  44  Why,  Sir,”  faidBahrdt,  wo- 
44  both  know  that  this  won’t  do.  You  and  I have 

44  already  tried  it.  You  received  Stark’s  manu- 

«/ 

44  fcript,  to  be  printed  by  Walther — Walther  and 
44  you  lent  it  hither  to  Michaelis,  that  I might  fee 
44  it  during  the  printing,  I wrote  an  ill  id  c rati  no 
44  and  a key,  which  made  the  fellow  very  ridicu- 
44  Ions,  and  they  were  printed  together,  with  one 
44  title  page. — You  know  that  we  were  cafe  in 
44  court. — Walther  was  obliged  to  print  the  work 
44  as  Stark  fir  it  ordered,  and  we  loft  ail  our  la- 
44  hour, — So  Hi  a 1 1 you  now,  for  1 will  commence 
44  an  action  this  inftant,  and  let  me  fee  with  what 
44  face  you  will  defend  yourfelf,  within  a few 
44  weeks  cf  your  laft  appearance  in  court.”  Pott 
faid,  44  You  may  try  this.  My  work  is  already  fold, 

44  and  difperfed  over  all  Germany — and  I have 
44  no  objection  to  begin  yours  to-morrow — believe 
44  me,  it  will  fell/’  Bahrdt  pondered — and  refold- 
ed to  write  one  himfelf. 

This  is  another  fpecimen  of  the  Union . 

Dr,  Carl  Frederick  Bahrdt  was  born  in 
1741.  His  father  was  then  a pari fn  minifter,  and 
afterwards  Profeffor  cf  Theology  at  Leipzig, 
where  he  died,  in  17 75.  The  youth,  when  at 
Coilege,  enlifted  in  the  Pruftian  fervice  as  a huifar, 
but  was  bought  off  by  his  father.  Fie  was  M.  A. 
in  1761.  He  became  catechift  in  his  father's 
church,  was  a popular  preacher,  and  publifhed 
fermons  in  1765,  and  fome  controverfial  writings, 
which  did  him  honour — But  he  then  began  to  in- 
dulge in  conviviality,  and  in  anonymous  pafqui-* 
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nades,  uncommonly  bitter  and  offenfive.  No  per- 
Ion  was  fafe — Profeffors — Magiftrates — Clergy- 
men, had  his  chief  notice — alio  (Indents — and 
even  comrades  and  friends.  (Bahrdt  lays,  that 
thefe  things  might  cut  to  the  quick  but  they  were 
all  juft. ) Unluckily  his  temperament  was  what  the 
atomical  philo  fop  hers  (who  can  explain  every 
thing  by  aethers  and  vibrations)  call  fanguine.  He: 
there  fore  (his  own  word)  was  a paihonate  admirer 
of  the  ladies.  Coming  home  from  (upper  he  fre- 
quently met  a young  Mifs  in  the  way  to  his  lodg- 
ings, neatly  drolled  in  a rofe-coloured  (ilk  jacket 
and  train,  and  a fable  bonnet,  coitly,  and  like  a 
lady.  One  evening  (after  fome  old  Renifh,  as  he 
fays,)  he  law  the  lady  home.  Some  time  after,  the 
miftrefs  of  the  houle,  Madam  Godfchufxy,  came 
into  his  room,  and  laid  that  the  poor  maiden  was 
pregnant.  He  could  not  help  that — but  it  was  very 
unfortunate,  and  would  ruin  him  if  known. — He 
therefore  gave  the  old  lady  a bond  for  200  dah- 

lei'S,  to  be  paid  by  inftalments  of  twenty-five. 

I4  The  girl  was  fenfible,  and  good,  and  as  he  had 
18  already  paid  for  it,  and  her  conversation  was 
*4  agreeable,  he  did  not  difeentinue  hisacquaint- 
“ ance.”  A comrade  one  day  told  him,  that  one 
Bel,  a magiftrate,  whom  he  had  lampooned,  knew 
the  affair,  and  would  bring  it  into  court,  unlefs  he 
immediately  retrieved  the  bond.  This  bond  was 
the  only  evidence,  but  it  was  enough.  Neither 
Bahrdt  nor  his  friend  could  raiie  the  money.  But 
they  fell  on  another  contrivance.  They  got  Ma- 
dam Godfchufky  to  meet  them  at  another  houfe, 
in  order  to  receive  the  money,  Bahrdt  was  in  a 
elofet,  and  his  comrade  wore  a fword.  The  wo- 
man could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  produce  the 
bond  till  Bahrdt  (hould  arrive,  and  the  money  be 
put  into  her  hands,  with  a prefen t to  herfelf.  The 

comrade 
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comrade  tiied  to  flutter  her,  and,  drawing  his 
{word,  fhewed  her  how  men  fenced — made  pafles 
at  the  wail — and  then  at  her — hut  (he  was  too 
firm — he  then  threw  away  his  fword,  and  began 
to  tt  y to  force  the  paper  from  her.  She  defended 
herfelf  a good  while,  but  at  length  he  got  the  pa- 
per out  of  her  pocket,  tore  it  in  pieces,  opened  the 

clofet  door,  and  laid,  “ 'i.  here  you  b , there 

u is  the  honourable  fellow  whom  you  and  your 
u wh — have  bullied — but  it  is  with  me  you  have 
“ to  do  now,  and  you  know  that  I can  bring  yon 
<c  to  the  gallows.”  There  was  a great  fcjuabble  to 
be  fure,  lays  Bahrdt,  but  it  ended,  and  I thought 
all  was  now  over. — But  Mr.  Bel  had  got  word  of 
it,  and  brought  it  into  court  the  very  da}^  that 
Bahrdt  waste  have  made  fome  very  reverend  ap- 
pearance at  church.  In  fnort,  after  many  attempts 
of  his  poor  father  to  fave  him,  he  was  obliged  to 
fend  in  his  gown  and  band,  and  to  quit  the  place. 
It  was  fome  comfort,  however,  that  Madam 
Godfchuiky  and  the  young  Mils  did  not  fare  much 
better.  They  were  both  imprifoned.  Madam  G. 
died  fometime  after  of  fome  {hocking  dif'eafe. 
The  court  records  give  a very  different  account  of 
the  whole,  and  particularly  of  the  ferifle;  b:*t 
Bahrdt’s  (lory  is  enough. 

Bahrdt  favs,  that  his  father  was  fevere— -but  ac- 

j 

knowledges  that  his  own  temperament  was  bally, 
(why  does  not  his  father’s  temperament  excufe  fome- 
thing?  VibratiuncuLe  wiil  explain  everything  or 
nothing,  “ Therefore  (again)  I fometitnes  forgot 
myfelf.  One  day  I laid  a leaded  pifloi  on  the  table, 
and  told  him  that  he  (hould  meet  with  that  if  he  went 
on  fo.  But  I was  only  feventeen. 

Dr.  Bahrdt  was,  of  courfe,  obliged  to  leave  the 
place.  His  friends,  and  Sender  in  particular,  an 
eminent  theological  writer,  who  had  formed  a very 

favourable 
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favourable  opinion  of  his  uncommon  talents,  were 
affiduous  in  their  endeavours  to  get  an  eftablifhment 
for  him.  But  his  high  opinion  of  himielf,  his  tem- 
per, impetuous,  precipitant,  and  overbearing,  and  a 
bitter  fatirical  habit  which  he  had  freelv  indulged 
in  his  cutfet  of  life,  made  their  endeavours  very  in- 
effectual. 

At  lad  he  got  a profefTorfhip  at  Erlangen,  then  at 
Erfurth,  and  in  1771,  at  GielTen.  But  in  all  thefe 
places  he  was  no  fooner  fettled  than  he  got  into  dis- 
putes with  his  colleagues  and  with  the  edablifhed 
church,  being  a drenuous  partisan  of  the  innova- 
tions which  were  attempted  to  be  made  in  the  doc- 
trines of  chrillianity.  In  his  anonymous  publica- 
tions, he  did  not  trud  to  rational  difculTion  alone, 
but  had  recourfe  to  ridicule  and  perfonai  anecdotes, 
and  indulged  in  the  mod  cutting  farcafms  and  grofs 
fcurrility.  Being  fond  of  convivial  company,  his 
income  was  infufficient  for  the  craving  demand, 
and  as  foon  as  he  found  that  anecdote  and  dander 
always  procured  readers,  he  never  ceded  writing. 
He  had  wonderful  readinefs  and  activity,  and  fpared 
neither  friends  nor  foes  in  his  anonymous  perform- 
ances. But  this  could  not  lad,  and  his  avowed  the- 
ological writings  were  fuch  as  could  not  be  fuffered 
in  a ProfelTor  of  Divinity.  The  very  dudents  at 
GielTen  wete  (hocked  with  fome  of  his  liberties.  Af- 
ter much  wrangling  in  the  church  judicatories  he 
was  jud  going  to  be  difm idled,  when  he  got  an  invi- 
tation to  Marfchlins  in  Switzerland  to  fuperintend 
an  academy.  He  went  thither  about  the  year  1776, 
and  formed  the  ferrdnary  after  the  mode!  of  Bafe- 
dovv’s  Philanthropine,  or  academy,  at  Deffau,  of 
which  I have  already  given  fome  account.  It  had 
acquired  lome  celebrity,  and  the  plan  was  peculiarly 
•uned  to  Bahrdt’s  fade,  becaufe  it  left  him  at  liberty 
to  introduce  any  fydetn  of  religious  or  irreligious 

opinions 
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opinions  that  he  plea  fed.  He  refolved  to  avail  him- 
feif  of  this  liberty,  and  though  a clergyman  and 
Dodor  of  Theology,  he  would  outftrip  even  Bafe- 
dow,  who  had  no  ecclefiaftical  orders  to  ref train 
him.  But  he  wanted  the  moderation,  the  prudence 
and  the  principle  of  Bafedow.  He  had,  bv  this  time, 
formed  his  opinion  of  mankind,  by  meditating  on 
the  feelings  of  his  own  mind.  His  theory  of  human 
nature  was  fimple — The  leading  propenfities,  lays 
he,  of  the  human  mind  are  three — Inftindive  liber- 
ty (Freyheitftriebe) — inftindive  adivity  (Triebe 

fur  Thatigkeit) and  inftindive  love  (Liebes 

triebe)/’  1 do  not  wifli  to  mifunderftand  him,  but 
I can  give  no  other  tranflation.— “ If  a man  is  oh- 
*4  ifruded  in  the  exercife  of  any  of  thefe  propenfi- 
6t  ties  he  fuffers  an  injury.— The  bufinefs  of  a good 
u education  therefore  is  to  teach  us  how  they  are  to 
44  be  enjoyed  in  the  higheft  degree.’’ 

We  need  not  he  furprifed  although  the  Doctor 
fhould  find  it  difficult  to  manage  the  Cyclopedia 
in  his  Philanthropine  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  give 
fatisfadion  to  the  neighbourhood,  which  was  ha- 
bituated to  very  different  fentiments, — Accord- 
ingly he  found  his  fituation  as  uncomfortable  as  at 
Gieffen.  He  fays,  in  one  of  his  latefl  performances, 
44  that  the  Grifons  were  a llrong  in  fiance  of  the 
46  immenfe  importance  of  education.  They  knew 
44  nothing  but  their  handicrafts,  and  their  minds 
44  were  as  coarfe  as  their  perfonsjl?  He  quarrelled 
with  them  all,  and  was  obliged  to  abfcond  after 
lying  fometirae  in  arreft. 

He  came  to  Durkheim  or  Turkheim,  where 
lis  father  was  or  had  been  miniiler.  His  literary 
talents  were  well  known. — After  feme  little  time 
he  got  an  afibciation  formed  for  eroding  and  fup- 
porting  a Phllanthropine  or  houfe  of  education. 
A large  fund  was  colleded,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
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travel  into  Holland  and  England,  to  engage  pu- 
pils, and  was  furnilhed  with  proper  recommend- 
ations.—On  his  return  the  plan  was  carried  into 
execution.  The  caHle  cr  refidence  of  Count  Lcin- 
ing  Hartzburgb,  at  Hciddheim,  having  gardens, 
park,  and  every  hand  fome  accommodation,  had 
been  lit  ted  up  for  it,  and  it  was  conlccrated  by  a 
folemn  religious  feftival  in  1 77:'. 

But  his  old  misfortunes  punned  him.  He  had 
indeed  no  colleagues  to  quarrel  with,  but  his 
avowed  publications  became  every  day  more  ob- 
noxious— and  when  any  of  his  anonymous  pieces 
had  a great  run,  he  could  not  hide  his  vanity  and 
conceal  the  author’s  name.  Of  thefo  pieces,  lonie 
were  even  (hocking  to  decency.  It  was  indifferent 
to  him  whether  it  was  friend  or  foe  that  he  abid- 
ed ; and  fome  of  them  were  lo  horribly  injurious 
to  the  characters  of  the  moil  relpeclable  men  in 
the  Hate,  that  he  was  continually  under  the  cor- 
rection of  the  courts  of  juftice.  There  was  hardly 
a man  of  letters  that  had  ever  been  in  his  com- 
pany who  did  not  fuller  by  it.  For  his  conftant 
practice  was  to  father  every  new  Hep  that  he  took 
towards  Atheifm  on  fome  other  perion  ; and, 
whenever  the  reader  lees,  in  the  beginning  of  a 
book,  any  perion  celebiated  by  the  author  fer 
found  fenle,  profound  judgment,  accurate  reafon* 
ing,  or  praiied  for  adts  of  fricndfhip  and  kindnefs 
to  himfeif,  he  may  be  allured  t li at,  before  the 
clofe  of  t lie  book,  this  man  will  convince  Dr. 
Bahrdt  in  lonie  private  converiation,  that  tome 
dodtrine,  cherifhed  and  venerated  by  all  Clirii- 
tians,  is  a piece  of  knavifh  lupei  Hiuon.  So  loH 
was  Dr.  Bahrdt  to  all  fenle  of  ftiame.  He  laid  that 
he  held  his  own  opinions  independent  of  all  man- 
kind, and  was  indifferent  about  their  praife  or 
their  reproach. 
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Bahrdt’s  licentious,  very  licentious  life,  was  the 
caufe  of  mod  of  thefe  enormities.  No  income 
could  fuffice  and  he  wrote  for  bread  * rI  he  artful 
manner  in  which  the  literary  manufacture  of 
Germany  was  conducted,  made  it  impofiible  to 
hinder  the  rapid  difperlien  of  his  writings  over 
all  Germany  *,  and  the  indelicate  and  coarfe  maw 
of  the  public  was  as  ravenous  as  the  fenfuaiity  of 
Dr.  Bahrdt,  who  really  battened  in  the  Epicurean 
fly.  The  conieque.ncc  of  all  this  was  that  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  Keidefneim,  leaving  his  furetic  s 
in  jh& Pkiianthr-opim  to  pay  about  1 4,000  dahlers, 
befides  debts  without  number  to  his  friends.  Pie 
was  impri  foiled  at  Dienheim,  but  was  releafed  I 
know  not  how,  and  fettled  at  Halle.  There  he 
funk  to  be  a keeper  of  a tavern  arid  billiard-table, 
and  his  houfe  became  the  re  fort  and  the  bane  of 
the  Undents  in  the  Univerfity.— He  was  obliged 
therefore  to  leave  the  city.  He  had  fomehow  got 
funds  which  enabled  him  to  buy  a little  vineyard, 
prettily  Fituated  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  he 
fitted  up  with  every  accommodation  that  cculd 
Invite  the  fludents,  and  called  it  Bahrdfs  Ruhc . 
We  have  already  feen  the  occupations  of  Dr.  B, 
in  this  Buen  Retire — Can  we  caU  it  otium  cum 
dignitatem!  Alas,  no!  He  had  not  lived  two  years 
here,  buftkng  and  toiling  for  the  German  Union, 
(b  me  times  without  a bit  of  bread — when  he  was 
fent  to  prifon  at  Halle,  and  then  to  Magdeburg, 
where  he  was  more  than  a year  in  jail.  He  was 
fet  at  liberty,  and  returned  to  Bakrcld s Ruhe , not, 
alas,  to  live  at  eafe,  but  to  lie  down  on  afick-bed, 
where,  after  more  than  a year’s  fuftering  increaf* 
ing  pain,  he  died  on  the  23d  of  April  1793,  the 
mod  wretched  and  loathfome  viedim  of  unbridled 
fenfuaiity.  The  account  of  his  cafe  is  written  by 
a friend,  a Dr.  Jung,  who  profefTes  to  defend  his 
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memory  and  his  principles.  The  medical  defcrip- 
lion  melted  my  heart,  and  I am  certain  would 
make  his  bitterei!  enemy  weep.  Jung  repeatedly 
fays,  that  the  cafe  was  not  venereal — calls  it  the 
vineyard  difeafe— the  quickiilver  diieafe,  (he  was 
dying  of  an  unconquerable  falivation,)  and  yet, 
through  the  whole  of  his  narration,  relates  fvmp- 
toms  and  fuilerings,  which,  as  a medical  man,  he 
could  not  pofhhly  mean  to  be  taken  in  any  other 
fenfe  than  as  effects  of  pox.  He  meant  to  plrafe 
the  enemies  of  poor  Bahrdt,  knowing  that  fuch  a 
man  could  have  no  friends,  and  being  himfelf  ig- 
norant of  what  frien dlhip  or  goodnefs  is.  The 
fate  of  this  poor  creature  a hefted  me  more  than 
any  thing  I have  read  of  a great  while.  All  his 
open  enemies  put  together  have  not  faid  fo  much 
111  of  him  as  his  trailed  friend  Pott,  and  another 
confident,  whofe  name  I cannot  recollect,  who 
published  in  his  lifetime  an  anonymous  book  cak- 
ed Bahrclt  with  the  Iron  Brow  —and  this  fellow 
lung,  under  the  abfurd  malk  of  friendfhip,  exhi- 
bited the  loathfome  carcaie  for  a florin,  like  a ma- 
le fa  ft  or’ $.  at  Surgeon’s  Hall.  Such  were  the  fruits 
of  the  German  Union,  of  that  Illumination  that 
was  to  refine  the  heart  of  man,  and  bring  to  ma- 
turity the  feeds  of  native  virtue,  which  are  choak- 
ed  in  the  hearts  of  other  men  by  fuperilition  and 
deipotiim.  We  fee  nothing  but  mutual  treachery 
and  bafe  defertion. 

1 do  not  concern  myfelf  with  the  gradual  per- 
verlion  of  Dr.  Bahrdt’s  moral  and  religious  opi- 
nions. But  he  affefted  to  be  the  enlightener  and 
reformer  of  mankind;  and  affirmed  that  all  the 
mifcliicfs  in  life  originated  from  clefpotifm  i up- 
ported  by- fuperilition  j u In  vain,”  lavs  he,  do 
c-  we  complain  of  the  ineiiicacy  of  religion.  All 
66  nofitive  religion  is  founded  on  iniuilice.  No 
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66  Prince  has  a right  to  grefcribe  or  fandlion  any 
44  fuch  fyftem.  Nor  would  he  do  it,  were  not 
<4  the  prieils  the  firmed  pillars  of  his  tyranny, 
14  and  lbperftition  the  llpongefl  fetters  for  hisfub- 
i6  jebls.  lie  dares  not  fnow  Religion  as  fne  is — 
44  pure  and  undefiled — She  would  charm  the  eyes 
a and  the  hearts  of  mankind,  would  immediately 
“ produce  true  morality,  would  open  the  eyes 
44  of  freeborn  man,  would  teach  him  what  are 
44  ins  rights,  and  who  are  his  oppreifers,  and 
44  Princes  would  vaniih  from  the  face  of  the 
44  earth.’ 

Therefore,  without  troubling  ourfelves  with 
the  truth  or  faltehood  of  his  religion  of  Nature, 
and  adorning  it  as  an  indifputable  point,  that  Dr. 
Bahrdt  has  been  it  in  this  natural  and  (o  effective 
purity,  it  is  fur  cl  y a very  pertinent  queilion, 
44  Whether  has  the  fight  produced  on  his  mind 
44  an  effect  fo  far  fhperior  to  the  acknowledged 
44  faintnels  of  the  iinpreflion  of  Chriftianity  on 
44  the  bulk  of  mankind,  that  it  will  be  prudent  to 
44  adopt  the  plan  of  the  German  Union,  and  at 
44  once  put  an  end  to  the  divifions  which  fo  un- 
44  fortunately  alienate  the  minds  of  ppofefhng 
44  Chriflians  from  each  other  ?”  The  account 
here  given  of  Dr.  Bahrdt’s  life  feems  to  decide 
the  queftion. 

But  it  will  be  faid,  that  I have  only  related  fo 
many  inftances  of  the  quarrels  of  Priefts  and  their 
flavifh  adherents,  with  Dr.  Bahrdt.  Let  us  view 
him  in  his  ordinary  conduct,  not  as  the  champion 
and  martyr  of  Illumination,  but  as  an  ordinary 
citizen,  a hufband,  a father,  a friend,  a teacher 
of  youth,  a clergyman. 

When  Dr.  Bahrdt  was  a pariih-minifter,  and  pre- 
sident of  forne  inferior  ecclefiailical  difir  id,  he  was 
empowered  to  take  off  the  cen fares  of  the  church 

from 
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from  a young  woman  who  had  born  a badard  child. 
By  violence  he  again  reduced  her  to  the  fame  con- 
dition, and  efcaped  cenfure,  by  the  poor  girl’s  dying 
ot  a fever  before  her  piegnancy  was  tar  advanced, 
or  even  legally  documented.  Alio,  on  the  night  of 
the  foie mn  farce  of  confecrating  his  Philanthropine, 
lie  debauched  the  maid-fevvant,  who  bore  twins,  and 
gave  him  up  for  the  father.  The  thing,  I prefume, 
was  not  judicially  proved,  otherwi'e  he  would  have 
finely  been  difgraced  ; but  it  was  afterwards  made 
evident,  by  the  letters  which  were  found  by  Pott, 
when  he  undertook  to  write  his  life.  A Jeries  ot 
thefe  letters  had  palled  between  him  and  one  Graf,  a 
fleward,  who  was  employed  by  him  to  give  the  woman 
the  final!  pittance  by  which  the  and  the  infants  were 
maintained.  Remondrances  were  made  when  the 
money  was  net  advanced  ; and  there  are  particular- 
ly letters  about  the  end  of  1779,  which  (how  that 
Bahrdt  had  ceafed  giving  any  thing.  On  the 
of  February  1780,  the  infants  (three  years  old)  were 
taken  away  in  the  night,  and  were  found  expofed, 
the  one  at  Uiftein,  and  the  other  at  Worms,  many 
miles  diiiant  from  each  ether,  and  alined  frozen  to 
death.  The  fird  was  difeovered  by  its  moans,  by  a 
f hoe  maker  in  a field  by  the  road-lide,  about  fix  in 
the  morning;  the  other  was  found  by  two  girls  be- 
tween the  hedges  in  a lane,  let  between  two  great 
(tones,  pad  all  crying.  The  poor  mother  travelled 
up  and  down  the  country  in  quell  of  her  infants, 
and  hearing  thefe  accounts,  found  them  both,  and 
took  one  ot  them  home  ; but  net  being  able  to  main- 
tain both,  when  Bahrdt’ s comtiiifinner  redded  con- 
tributing any  mere,  it  remained  with  the  good  wo- 
man who  Lad  taken  it  iiv;f. 

'*  This  ;s  worfe  than  Ron  Trail’s  conduct,  who  only  fent  Ins 
children  to  the  Fean  diin  g ho  fpit  1,  that  he  might  never  know 
them  again.  (See  ms  Confcdicns. ) 
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Bahrdtwas  married  in  1772,  while  at  Glebe  n ; but 
after  wafting  the  greateff  part  of  his  wife’s  little  for- 
tune left  her  by  a former  hufband,  he  was  provoked 
by  loling  1000  lloi  ins  (about  110/.)  in  the  hands  of 
her  brother  who  would  not  pay  it  up.  After  this 
he  ufed  her  very  ill,  and  1 peaks  very  contemptueuliy 
of  her  in  his  own  account  of  his  lire,  calling  her  a 
dowdy,  jealous,  and  every  thing  contemptible*  In 
two  infamous  novels,  he  exhibits  charablcis,  in 
which  {he  is  represented  in  a moil  cruel  manner; 
yet  this  woman  (perhaps  during  the  honey-moon) 
was  enticed  by  him  one  day  into  the  bath,  in  the 
pond  of  the  garden  of  the  Philamh’rcpine  at  Heide- 
fheim,  and  there,  in  the  fight  or  all  the  pupils  did  he 
(alio  undreffed)  toy  with  his  naked  wife  in  the  water. 
When  at  Halle,  he  tiled  the  poor  woman  extremely 
ill,  keeping  a in  ill  refs  in  the  ho  ufe,  and  giving  her 
the  whole  command  of  the  family*  while  the  wile  and 
daughter  were  confined  to  a feparate  part  of  it. 
When  in  prifon  at  Magdeburgh,  the  ft  rum  pet  lived 
with  him,  and  bore  him  two  children.  -He  brought 
them  all  to  his  houfe  when  he  was  at  liberty,  Such 
barbarous  ufage  made  the  poor  woman  at  la  it  leave 
him  and  live  with  her  brother.  i he  daughter  died 
about  a year  before  him,  of  an  overdofe  of  laudanum 
given  by  her  father,  to  procure  fiecp,  when  ill  of  a 
fever.  Pie  ended  his  own  wretched  life  in  the  fame 


manner,  unable,  poor  man,  to  bear  his  dlftrels,  with- 
out the  fmalleft  com  puna  ion  or  borrow  lux  his  con- 
duct ; and  the  laft  thing  he  did  was  to  lend  fora 
bookfeller,  (Vipink  of  Halle,  who  had  pubhfhed 
fome  of  his  vile  pieces,)  and  recommend  iris  ilium  - 
pet  and  her  children  to  his  protection,  without  one 
thought  of  his  iniured  wife. 

Q w/  ... 

I (hall  end  my  account  of  this  profligate  mender 


with  a fpecimen  of  his  way  of 


ufing  bis  friends. 
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14  Of  all  the  acquisitions  which  I made  in  Eng™ 
44  land,  Mr.— —(the  name  appears  at  full  length) 
44  was  the  mod:  important.  This  perfon  was  ac- 
41  compliihed  in  the  higheft  degree.  With  found 
44  judgment,  great  genius,  and  correct  tade,  he  was 
44  perfeclty  a man  of  the  world.  He  was  my  friend, 
44  and  the  only  perfon  who  warmly  interefted  film- 
41  felf  tor  my  inditution.  To  his  warm  and  repeat-*- 
44  ed  recommendations  I owe  all  the  pupils  I get  in 
44  England,  and  many  mod  refpe&able  connections; 
44  for  he  was  univerfally  edeemed  as  a man  oi  learn- 
44  ing  and  of  the  mod  unblemifhcd  worth.  He 
44  wa<*  my  friend,  my  conductor,  and  I may  fay  rov 
44  preferver  ; for  when  I had  not  bread  for  two  days, 
44  he  took  me  to  his  houfe,  and  fupplied  all  my 
44  wants.  This  gentleman  was  a clergyman,  and  had 
44  a fmall  but  genteel  and  feleded  congregation,  a 
44  flock  which  required  Arong  food.  My  friend 
44  preached  to  them  pure  natural  religion,  and  was 
u beloved  by  them.  His  fermons  were  excellent, 
44  and  delivered  with  native  energy  and  grace,  be- 
44  caufe  they  came  from  the  heart.  I had  once  the 
44  honour  of  preaching  for  him.  But  what  a dif- 
44  ference — I found  my  felf  afraid — I teared  to  jpeak 
44  too  boldly,  becaufe  I did  not  know  where  I was, 
44  and  thought  myfelf  fpeaking  to  my  crouching 
44  countrymen.  But  the  liberty  cf  England  opens 
44  every  heart,  and  makes  it  a cc edible  to  morality. 
44  I can  give  a very  remarkable  indance* 

44  The  women  of  the  town  in  London  do  not,  ta 
44  be  fare,  meet  with  my  unqualified  approbation  in 
44  all  refpecis.  But  it  is  impodible  not  to  be  druck 
44  with  the  propriety  and  decency  of  their  manners, 
44  fo  unlike  the  clownifh  impudence  of  our  German 
44  wh — . I could  not  didinguilh  them  from  moded 
44  women,  otherwife  than  by  their  greater  attention 
44  and  eager nefs  to  (hew  me  civility.  My  friend 

44  ufed 
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44  ufed  to  laugh  at  my  miftakes,  and  I could  not  be* 
44  lieve  him  when  he  told  me  that  the  lady  who  had 
<4  kindly  (hewed  the  way  to  me,  a foreigner,  was  a 
44  votary  of  Venus.  He  maintained  that  Englifh  ii- 
44  berty  naturally  produced  morality  and  kindnefs. 
14  I flili  doubted,  and  - he  faid  that  he  would  con- 
44  vince  me  by  my  own  experience.  Thefe  giris 
44  aie  to  be  feen  in  crowds  every  evening  in  every 
44  quarter  of  the  town.  Although  fome  of  them 
44  may  not  have  even  a fliiVt,  they  come  out  in  the 
“ evening  d retied  like  princetTes,  in  hired  clothes, 
44  which  are  entrufted  to  them  without  any  fear  of 
44  their  making  off  with  them.  1 heir  fine  lhape, 
44  their  beautiful  fkin,  and  dark  brown  hair,  their 
44  bofoms,  fo  prettily  let  off  by  their  black  filk  drefs, 
44  and  above  all,  the  gentle  fweetnefs  of  their  man- 
44  ners,  makes  an  impreflion  in  the  highefl  degree 
44  favourable  to  them.  They  civilly  offer  their  arm 
44  and  fay,  44  Mv  dear,  will  you  give  me  a glafs  of 
44  wine.  ” If  you  give  them  no  encouragement,  they 
44  pal's  on,  and  give  no  farther  trouble.  I went  with 
44  my  friend  to  Covent  Garden,  and  after  admiring 
44  the  innumerable  beauties  we  faw  in  the  piazzas, 
44  we  gave  our  arm  to  three  very  agreeable  girls,  and 
44  immediately  turned  into  a temple  of  the  Cy there- 
44  an  Goddefs,  which  is  fo  be  found  at  every  fecond 
14  door  in  the  city,  and  were  fhewn  into  a parlour 
44  elegantly  carpeted  and  furnifhed,  and  lighted  with 
44  wax,  with  every  other  accommodation  at  hand. — 
44  My  friend  called  for  a pint  of  wine,  and  this  was 
44  ail  the  expence  for  which  we  received  fo  much 
44  civility.  "The  converfation  and  other  behaviour 
44  of  .the  ladies  was  agreeable  in  the  higbefi  degree, 
41  and  not  a word  palled  that  would  have  diftinguilh- 
“ ed  them  from  nuns,  or  that  was  not  in  the  highefl 
44  degree  mannerly  and  elegant.  We  parted  in  the 
4‘  Itreet — -and  fuch  is  the  liberty  of  England,  that 

0 l 44  mv 
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“ my  1 1 lend  sin  not  the  final  left  i i Ik  of  fullering  ei- 
44  tber  in  his  honour  or  uiefuineis. — Such  is  the  ef- 
44  feci  of  freedom. ” 

We  may  be  fare,  the  poor  man  was  afionifhed 
when  he  faw  his  name  before  the  public  as  one  of  the 
enlighteners  of  Chriilian  Europe.  He  is  really  a 
man  of  worth,  and  of  the  moll  irreproachable  cha? 
racier,  and  knew  that  whatever  might  be  the  protec- 
tion of  Britiih  liberty,  fucli  conduct  would  ruin  him 
with  his  own  hearers,  and  in  the  minds  of  all  his  re- 
fpedable  conn  rrv  men.  He  therefore  lent  a vindica- 
tion of  his  cha  racier  from  this  flanderous  abuJe  to  the 
publishers  of  the  principal  newfpapers  and  literary 
Journals  in  Germany.  The  vindication  is  complete, 
and  B.  is  convicted  of  having  related  what  he  could 
not  pojftbly  have It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  vindication  did  not  appear  in  the  Berlin  Monat- 
fcbrift , nor  in  any  of  the  journals  which  made  favor- 
able mention  of  the  performances  of  the  Enlight- 
eners. 

44  Think  not,  indignant  reader,  ’ fays  Arbutbnot. 
44  that  this  man’s  life  is  ufel-eis  to  mortals.”  It  {hews 
in  a ftrong  light  the  fa  Hit  y of  all  his  declamations  in 
favour  of  his  lo  much  prailed  natural  religion  and 
univerfal  kindneis  and  humanity.  No  man  of  the 
party  writes  with  more  per fua five  energy,  and, 
though  his  petulance  and  precipitant  felf-conceit 
lead  him  frequently  afirey,  no  man  has  occafionaliy 
put  all  the  arguments  of  thefe  philofophers  in  a 
clearer  light  ; yet  we  fee  that  all  is  fa  lie  and  hollow, 
lie  is  a vile  hypocrite,  and  the  real  aim  of  all  his 
writings  is  to  make  monev,  bv  hollering  the  fenfual 
propenlities  of  human  nature,  although  he  fees  and 
j eels  that  the  completion  of  the  plan  ot  the  German 
Union  would  be  an  event  more  dciirubtive  and  la- 
mentable than  any  that  can  be  pointed,  out  in  the  an- 
nals of  Uipeiliitioife  I will  not  lav  that  all  partifans 
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of  Illumination  are  hogs  of  the  iiy  of  Epicurus  like 
this  wretch.  But  the  reader  mud  acknowledge  that, 
in  the  inditution  of  Weifhanpt,  there  is  the  fame 
train  ol  fenfual  indulgence  laid  a.*ong  the  whole,  and 
that  purity  of  heart  and  life  is  no  part  of  the  morali- 
ty that  is  held  forth  as  the  perfection  of  human  na- 
ture T he  final  abolition  of  Chrifliauhy  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  its  objects— whether  as  an  end  cf  their 
efforts,  or  as  a mean  for  the  attainment  oi  feme  end 
fill!  more  important.  Purity  of  heart  is  perhaps  the 
moll  difiindive  feature  of  Chriddan  morality.  Of 
this  Dr.  Bahrdi  fee  mi  to  have  had  no  conception  ; 
and  his  inditution,  as  well  as  his  writings,  ihew  him 
to  have  been  a very  euarfe  lenfualid.  But  his  tafie, 
though  coarfe,  accorded  with  what  Weiflaaupt  confi- 
dered  as  a ruling  propenfity,  by  which  he  had  the  beft 
chance  of  fecuringthe  fidelity  or  his  Iubjecls. — Cra- 
ving defires,  beyond  the  bonds  ot  our  means,  were 
the  natural  confequences  of  indulgence  ; and  fince 
t-he  purity  ol  Chridian  morality  ltood  in  his  way,  his 
fir  ft  care  was  to  clear  the  road  by  rooting  it  out  alto- 
gether—What  can  follow  but  general  diflfolutenefs 
of  manners  ? 

Nothing  can  more  di  ft  in  fitly  prove  the  crooked 
politics  of  the  Reformers  than  this.  It  may  be 
conlidered  as  the  main-tpring  of  their  whole  ma- 
chine. Their  pupils  were  to  be  kd  by  means  cf 
their  fenfual  appetites,  and  the  atm  of  their  con- 
ductors was  not  to  Inform  them,  but  merely  to 
lead  them  ; not  to  reform,  but  to  rule  the  world. 
— -They  would  reign,  though  in  hell,  rather  than 
ferve  in  heaven. — Dr.  Eahrdt  was  a true  Apcdlle 
of  iiiuminatifm  ; and  though  his  torch  was  made 
of  the  grofieft  materials,  and  44  ierved  only  to  dif- 
44  cover  fights  of  woe/1  the  horrid  glare  darted 
into  everv  corner,  roufino*  hundreds  of  filthy  ver- 
thin,  and  directing  their  flight  to  the  rotten  car- 
rion 
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rion  where  they  could  heft  clepofit  their  p$ifon 
and  their  eggs  ; in  the  breads,  to  wit,  of  the  ien- 
fual  and  profligate,  there  to  fetter  and  burl:  forth 
in  a new  and  filthy  progeny  ; and  it  is  aifor.it  ng 
what  numbers  were  thus  ronfed  into  adiion.  Tne 
iclieme  of  Reading  Societies  had  taken  prodigb 
oufly,  and  became  a very  profitable  part  of  the 
literary  trade  of  Germany.  The  bookfellers  and 
writers  foon  perceived  its  importance,  and  a&cd 
in  concert. 


I might  fill  a volume  with  extrafls  from  the 
criticiims  wiiich  were  publifhed  on  the  Religion 
Eclitt  fo  often  mentioned  already.  The  Leipzig 
catalogue  for  one  year  contained  173.  Although 
it  concerned  the  Pifuilian  States  alone,  thefe  ap- 
peared in  every  corner  of  Germany;  nay,  alio  in 
Holland,  in  Flanders,  in  Hungary,  in  Switzerland, 
in  Courland,  and  in  Livonia,  This  {hows  it  to 
have  been  the  operation  of  an  A (foe  hated  Band, 
as  was  intimated  to  the  King,  with  lb  much  pe- 
tulance by  IVIirabeau.  There  was  (pail  all  doubt) 
fuch  a combination  among  the  innumerable  ferib- 
blers  who  fupplied  the  fairs  of  Leipzig  and  Frank- 
fort. Mirabeau  calls  it  a Conjuration  ties-  Philojo - 
plies,  an  ex  predion  very  clear  to  himfelf,  for  the 
myriads  of  gareteers  who  have  long  fed  the  crav- 
ing mouth  of  Paris  (u  always  thirtting  after  fome 
66  new  thing’*)  called  tlicmfelves  philolophers, 
and,  like  the  gangs  of  St.  Giles’s,  converted  with 
each  other  in  a cant  of  their  own,  full  of  morale , 
of  tnergkg  of  bieuvillance , of c.  See.  See.  unintel- 
ligible or  mi  funder  flood  by  other  men,  and  ufed 
for  the  purpoie  of  deceit.  While  Mirabeau  lived 
too,  they  formed  a Conjuration . The  14th  of  July 
lytpo,  the  mold  foiemn  invocation  of  the  Divine 
pretence  ever  made  on  the  face  of  this  earth.,  put 
an  end  to  the  propriety  of  this  appellation : for  it 
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became  necefifary  (in  the  progrefs  of  political  Il- 
lumination) to  declare  that  oaths  were  nonfen  ie, 
becaufe  the  invoked  was  a creature  of  the  imagi- 
nation, and  the  grand  federation,  like  Wielhaupt 
and  BahrdEs  Mafonic  Chriltianity,  is  declared,  to 
thofe  initiated  into  the  higher  niyilenes,  to  be  a 
lie.  But  if  we  have  no  longer  a Con  in  rati  on  des 
PhiicfopheSy  we  have  a gang  of  fcribblers  that  has 
got  po fie Ili on  of  the  public  mind  by  their  ma- 
nagement of  the  literary  journals  of  Germany, 
and  have  made  licentious  fentiments  in  politics, 
in  morals,  and  in  religion,  as  familiar  as  were  for- 
merly the  articles  of  ordinary  news.  All  the  fc op- 
tical writings  of  England  put  together  will  not 
make  half  the  number  that  have  appeared  in  Pro- 
teflant  Germany  during  the  laft  twelve  or  fifteen 
years.  And,  in  the  Criticifms  on  the  Edict,  it  is 
hard  to  fay  whether  infidelity  or  difioyalty  fills 
the  mod  pages. 

To  finch  a degree  had  the  Illuminati  carried 
this  favourite  and  important  point  that  they  ob- 
tained the  direction  even  of  thole  whole  office  it 
was  to  prevent  it.  There  is  at  Vienna,  as  at  Ber- 
lin, an  office  for  examining  and  iicenfing  writings 
before  they  can  have  their  courfie  in  the  market. 
This  office  publifhes  annually  an  index  of  forbid- 
den books.  In  this  index  are  included  the  account 
of  the  lafi:  Operations  of  Spartacus  and  Philo  in 
the  Order  of  Illuminati , and  a difiertation  on  The 
Final  Overthrow  of  Free  Majonry , a moll  excel- 
lent performance,  (bowing  the  gradual  corruption 
and  final  perverfiion  of  that  iociety  to  a le  min  ary 
cf  (edition.  Alio  the  \ ienna  ivlagaz ine  of  Litera- 
ture and  Arts , which  contains  many  accounts  of 
the  interferences  ot  the  Illuminati  in  the  dill  urb- 
an ces  of  Europe.  The  Cenfor  who  occalioned 
this  prohibition  was  an  Illuminatus  named  Retzer. 

IU 
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He  makes  a mod  pitiful  and  jefuitical  defence, 
fhowing  In m fe If  completely  vcd|nt  in  all  the  chi- 
cane of  the  Illuminati , and  devoted  to  their  In- 
fidel principles,  (Sje  RcL  Begebtnh . 1795,  p. 

493-) 

There  are  two  performances  which  give  us 
much  information  rei peeling  the  date  of  moral 
and  political  opinions  in  Germany  about  this  time. 
One  of  them  is  called,  Proofs  of  a hidden  Combina- 
tion to  deflroy  the  Freedom  of  Thought  and  lb  bit- 
ing in  Germany.  Theft’  proofs  are  general,  taken 
from  many  concurring  circmndances  in  the  con- 
dition of  German  literature.  They  are  convinc- 
ing to  a thinking  mind,  but  are  too  a b Hr  acted  to 
be  very  impreiuVe  on  ordinary  readers.  The 
other  is  the  appeal  to  my  Country , which  I men- 
tioned in  page  84.  This  is  much  more  dr  iking, 
and  in  each  branch  of  literature,  gives  a progref- 
five  account  of  the  changes  of  fen  anient,  all  dip- 
per ted  by  the  evidence  of  the  books  themfelves. 
The  author  puts  it  pad  contradiction,  that  in 
every  fpecies  of  literary  compolition  into  which  it 


was  podible,  without  palpable  abfurdity,  to  intro- 
duce licentious  and  feditious  principles,  it  was 
done.  Many  romances,  novels,  journeys  through 
Germany  and  other  countries^,  are  written  on 
purpofe  to  attach  prude  or  reproach  to  certain 
lentiments,  characters,  and  pieces  of  t on  duct.  The 
Prince.,  the  nobleman,  is  made  deipotic,  opprcG 
five,  unfeeling  or  riditakKfe— ‘he  poor,  and  the 
man  of  talents,  are  unfortunate  and  neglected — 
and  here  and  there  a fictitious  Gra  If  -or  Baron  r 


* A plan  adopted  within  thefe  few  years  in  our  own  country, 
which,  if  profecuted  with  the  fame  induiLy  with  which  it  lias 
been  begun,  will  foon  render  our  circulating  .Libraries  fo  many 
Nurferies  of  Sedition  and  Impiety,  (See  Travels  into  Germany 
by  Elte.) 
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made  a divinity,  by  philanthropy  exp  re  (Ted  in  ro- 
mantic charity  and  kindnefs,  or  oiteutatious  indif- 
ference for  the  little  honours  which  are  fo  preci- 


ous in  the  eyes  of  a German. — In  fhorf,  the  fyf- 
tem  of  Weifnaupt  and  Knigge  is  carried  into  \ i- 
gorous  ciYcil  over  all.  In  both  thtfe  performances, 
and  indeed  in  a vuft  number  of  other  pieces,  I fie 
that  the  influence  of  Nicholai  is  much  comment- 
ed on,  and  confidercd  as  having  had  the  chief 
hand  in  all  thofe  innovations. 

"linns  I think  it  clearly  appears,  that  the  fup- 
preifion  of  the  Illuminati  in  Bavaria  and  of  the 
Union  in  Brandenburgh,  were  ininiilcient  for  re- 
moving the  evils  which  they  had  introduced.  The 
Elector  of  Bavaria  was  obliged  to  ihT.e  another 
proclamation  in  November  1790,  warning  his 
fubjefts  of  their  repeated  machinations,  and  par- 
ticularly enjoining  the  magi  urates  to  ob'erve 
carefully  the  aide m biles  in  the  Heading  Societies, 
which  were  multiplying  in  his  States.  A fimilar 
proclamation  was  made  and  repeated  by  the  Re- 
gency of  Hanover,  and  it  was  on  this  occafion 
that  Mauvillon  impudently  avowed  the  mod  anar- 
chical opinions. — But  Weifhau.pt  and  his  agents 
were  ft  ill  buiy  and  fuccefsful.  The  habit  of  plot- 
ting had  formed  i tie  IF  into  a regular  fyftenx*  So- 


cieties now  acted  every  where  in  fecret,  in  cor- 
relpon deuce  with  finiilar  focieties  in  other  places. 
And  thus  a mode  of  co-operation  was  furnifned  to 
the  diicontented,  the  reft  lefs,  and  the  unprincipled 
in  all  places,  without  even  the  trouble  of  formal 
initiations,  and  without  any  external  appearances 
by  which  the  exiftence  and  occupations  of  the 
members  could  be  diftinguifhed.  The  hydra’s 
teeth  were  already  town,  and  each  grew  up,  in- 
dependent of  the  reft,  and  boon  fent  out  its  own 
onsets, — In  all  places  where  fuch  fecret  practices 


were 
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were  going  on,  there  did  not  fail  to  appear  fomc 
individuals  of  more  than  common  zeal  and  acti- 
vity, who  took  the  lead,  each  in  his  own  circle. 
This  gave  a confiftency  and  unity  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  reft,  and  they,  encouraged  by  this  co- 
operation, could  now  attempt  tilings  which  they 
would  not  otherwife  have  ventured  on.  It  is  not 
till  this  ftate  of  things  obtains,  that  this  influence 
becomes  fenfible  to  the  public.  Philo,  in  his  pub- 
lic declaration,  unwarily  lets  this  appear.  Speak- 
ing of  the  numerous  little  focieties  in  which  their 
principles  were  cultivated,  he  fays,  “ we  thus  bo 
“ gin  to  be  formidable. '*  It  may  now  alarm— but 
it  is  now  too  late.  The  fame  germ  is  now  fprout- 
ing  in  another  place. 

I muft  not  forget  to  take  notice  that  about  this 
time  (178701-  1788,)  there  appeared  an  invitation 

from  a Baron  or  Prince  S— , Governor  of  the 

Dutch  fort  re  fs  H , before  the  troubles  in  Hol- 

land, to  form  a ibcietv  for  the  Protection  of  Princes . 
— The  plan  is  ex  prelied  in  very  enigmatical  terms, 
but  fuch  as  plainly  fhew  it  to  be  merely  an  odd  title, 
to  catch  the  public  eye  ; for  the  Affociation  is  of  the 
lame  feditious  kind  with  all  thofe  already  fpoken  of, 
viz.  profefiing  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  men,  and 
making  them  imagine  that  all  their  hardfhips  proceed 
from  fuperftition,;  which  fuhjeds  them  to  tifelefsand 
crafty  priefts  ; ana  from  their  own  indolence  and 
want  of  patriot  ifm,  wh-iclf  make  them  lubmit  to  the 
mal-adminiftration  of  mini  Hers.  The  Sovereign  is 
fuppofed  to  be  innocent,  but  to  be  a cypher,  and 
every  magiftrate,  who  is  not  chofen  by  the  people 
actually  under  him,  is  held  to  be  a defpot,  and  is  to  be 
bound  hand  and  foot. — Many  circu  ml  lances  concur 
to  prove  that  the  projector  of  this  infidious  plan  is 
the  Prince  balms,  who  lo  altiduoufly  ioixiented  ail 
the  didurbances  in  the  Dutch  and  Auftrian  Nether- 
lands. 
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lands.  He  had,  before  this  time,  taken  into  his 
fervice  Zwack,  the  Cato  °f  the  Illuminati.  The 
project  had  gone  feme  length,  when  it  was  diicovered 
and  fupprelfed  by  the  States. 

Zimmerman,  who  had  been  Prelident  of  tne  Illu- 
minati in  Manheim,  was  alfo  a moll  active  perfon 
in  propagating  their  doctrines  in  other  countries. 
He  was  employed  as  a midionary,  and  ere<ded  fome 
Lodges  even  in  Rome — alfo  at  Neulchate^ — ind  in 
Hungary.  He  was  frequently  feen  in  the  latter 
place  by  a gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  and 
preached  up  all  the  odenllbie  doctrines  of  Ulumina- 
tifrn  in  the  mod  public  manner,  and  made  many 
profelytes,  But  when  it  was  difeovered  that  the  r 
real  and  fundamental  dodrines  were  different  from 
thofe  which  he  profeffed  in  order  to  draw  in  profe- 
lytes,  Zimmerman  left  the  country  in  hade.— Some 
time  after  this  he  was  arretted  in  Pruffia  for  (editions 
harangues— but  he  efcaped,  and  has  not  been  heard 
of  fince.-— When  he  was  in  Hungary  he  beaded  of 
having  ereded  above  an  hundred  Lodges  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  fome  of  which  were  in 
England. 


I hat  the  Illuminati  and  other  hidden  Cofmo-po 
litical  focieties  had  fome  influence  in  bringing  abouf 
the  French  Revolution,  or  ar.  lead  in  accelerating  it. 
can  hardly  be  doubled.  In  reading  the  fecret  cor- 
refpondence,  I was  always  furprifed  at  not  finding: 
any  reports  from  France,  and  Something  like  a hefi- 
ration  about  elfsblifhing  a million  there  ; nor  am  I 
yet  able  thoroughly  to  account  for  it.  But  there  iz 
abundant  evidence  that  they  interfered,  both  in  pre- 
paring for  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Germany,  and 
in  accelerating  its  progre/fs,  Some  letters  in  the 
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Brunfwick  Journal  from  one  Campe,  who  was  an  in- 
fpedor  of  the  feminaries  of  education,  a man  of 
talents,  and  an  Illuminatus , put  it  beyond  doubt. 
He  was  redding  in  Paris  during  its  firft  movements, 
and  gives  a minute  account  of  them,  lamenting 
their  exceffes,  on  account  of  their  imprudence,  and 
the  rifk  of  {hocking  the  nation,  and  thus  deflroying 
the  project,  but  juftifying  the  motives,  on  the  true 
principles  of  Cofmo-politifm.  The  Vienna  Zeit- 
Jchrift  and  the  Magazine  of  Literature  and  Fine 
Arts  for  1790,  and  other  pamphlets  of  that  date,  fay 
the  fame  thing  in  a clearer  manner.  I (hall  lay  to- 
gether fome  pafiages  from  fuch  as  I have  met  with, 
which  I think  will  {hew  beyond  all  poflibility  of 
doubt  that  the  Illuminati  took  an  adive  part  in  the 
whole  tranfadion,  and  may  be  faid  to  have  been  its 
chief  contrivers.  I fhall  premife  a few  obferva- 
tions,  which  will  give  a clearer  view  of  the  matter. 
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The  French  Revolution. 


D URXNG  thefe  diffenfious  and  difcontents, 
and  this  general  fermentation  of  the  public  mind  in 
Germany,  political  occurrences  in  France  gave  ex- 
ercife  and  full  feepe  for  the  operation  of  that  fpirit 
of  revolt  which  had  long  growled  in  lecret  in  the 
different  corners  of  that  great  empire.  The  Cof- 
mo-political  and  fceptical  opinions  and  fenti merits 
fo  mucii  cultivated  in  all  the  Lodges  of  the  Fhila - 
letbes  had  by  this  time  been  openly  profeffsd  by  ma- 
ny of  the  fages  of  France,  and  artfully  interwoven 
with  their  ftatiffical  economics.  The  many  conte  ft  s 
between  the  King  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris  about 
the  regiftration  of  his  edidls.  had  given  occaiion  to 
much  difeufiion,  and  had  made  the  public  familiar- 
ly acquainted  with  topics  altogether  unfuitable  to 
the  abfojute  monarchy  of  France. 

This  acquaintance  with  the  natural  expedlaticru* 
of  the  fubjecl,  and  the  expediency  of  a candid  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  Government  to  thefe  expec- 
tations, and  a view  of  Legiflation  and  Government 
founded  on  a very  liberal  interpretation  of  all  thefe 
things,  was  prodigioufiy  promoted  by  the  rafh  inter- 
ference of  France  in  the  difpute  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies.  In  this  attempt  to  ruin 
Britain,  even  the  court  of  France  was  obliged  to 
preach  the  doctrines  of  Liberty,  and  to  take  its  chance 
that  Frenchman  would  confent  to  be  the  only  Haves. 
But  their  officers  and  foldiers,  who  returned  from 
America,  imported  the  American  principles,  and  in 
every  company  found  hearers  who  liftened  with  de- 
light and  regret  to  their  fafeinating  tale  of  American 
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independence.  During  the  war,  the  Minider,  who 
had  too  confidently  pledged  himfelf  for  the  dedruc- 
tion  of  Britain,  was  obliged  to  allow  the  Parifiatis  to 
atxmfe  themfelves  with  theatrical  entertainments, 
where  Englifh  law  was  reprefented  as  oppreffion,  and 
every  fretful  extravagance  of  the  Americans  was 
applauded  as  a noble  druggie  for  native  freedom.— 
All  wiiTied  for  a tail e of  that  liberty  and  equality 
which  they  were  allowed  to  applaud  on  tire  dage  ; 
but  as  foon  as  they  came  from  the  theatre  into  the 
flreer,  they  found  themfelves  under  all  their  former 
reflraints,  The  fweet  charm  had  found  its  way  in- 
to  their  hearts,  and  all  the  luxuries  of  France  be-* 
came  as  dull  as  common  life  does  to  a fond  girl  when 
file  lays  down  her  novel. 

In  this  irritable  flafe  Oi  mind  a fpark  was  fuffi- 
dent  for  kindling  a flame.  To  import  this  dange- 
rous delicacy  of  American  growth,  France  had  ex- 
pended many  millions,  and  was  drowned  in  debts, 
lire  mad  prodigality  of  the  Royal  Family  and  the 
Court  had  drained  the  treafurv,  and  foreftalled  every 
livre  of  the  revenue.  The  edicts  for  new  taxes  and 
forced  loans  were  mod  unwelcome  and  oppreffive. 

The  Avocais  an  par  lenient  had  nothing  to  do  with 
flate-affairs,  being  very  little  more  than  barriders  in 
the  hiyhed  court  of  judice  ; and  the  highed  claim 
of  the  Prelidents  of  this  court  was  to  be  a fort  of 
humble  counfellors  to  the  King  in  common  matters, 
Tt  was  a very  Arrange  inconfrflency  in  that  ingenious 
nation  to  permit  fuch  people  to  touch  on  thole  flate- 
fubjcds  ; for,  in  fad,  the  King  of  Fi  ance  was  an 
abfolute  Monarch,  and  the  fubjeds  were  (laves.  This 
is  the  refult  of  all  their  painful  refearc.h,  notwith- 
fia riding  that  glimmerings  ol  natural  judice  and 
of  freedom  are  to  be  met  with  in  their  records. 
There  could  not  be  found  in  their  biflory  fo 
much  as  a tolerable  account  of  the  manner  of 

calling 
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calling  the  nation  together,  to  learn  from  the  people 
how  their  chains  would  bell  pleafe  their  fancy.  But 
all  this  was  a gain  11  nature,  and  it  was  neceftary  that 
it  fhould  come  to  an  end,  the  hr  11  time  that  the  mo- 
narch confeiied  that  he  could  not  do  every  thing 
anlefc  they  pat  the  tools  into  his  hands.  As  things 
were  approaching  gradually  but  rapidly  to  this  con- 
ditioru  the  impertinent  interference  (lot  lb  a French- 
man, 1 abject  of  the  Grand  Monarch,  mujl  think  it) 
of  the  advocates  of  the  Parliament  ol  Paris  was  popu- 
lar in  the.  higheft  degree  ; and  it  mu  ft  be  confeiied, 
that  in  general  it  was  patriotic,  however  inconfiftent 
with  the  confutation,  ft  hey  felt  themfelves  plead- 
ing  the  caufe  of  humanity  and  natural  juft  ice.  This 
would  embolden  honeft  and  worthy  men  to  fpeak 
truth,  however  unwelcome  to  the  court.  In  gene- 
ral, it  mull:  alfo  be  granted  that  they  fpoke  with  cau- 
tion and  with  refpecl  to  the  lovereign  powers ; and 
they  had  frequently  the  pleafure  of  being  the  means 
of  mitigating  the  burdens  of  the  people-  The  Par- 
liament of  Paris,  by  this  conduit,  came  to  be,  looked 
up  to  as  a fort  of  mediator  between  the  King  and  Ins 
fubjedls;  and  as  the  avocats  law  this,  they  naturally 
rofe  in  their  own  eftimation  far  above  the  rank  in 
which  the  conftitution  of  their  government  had  pla- 
ced them.  For  it  mull  always  be  kept  in  mind,  that 
the  robe  was  never  conlidered  as  the  dreis  of  a N o- 
hleman,  although  the  calibck  was.  An  advocate  was 
merely  not  a rotourier  ; and  though  we  can  hardly 
conceive  a profeftion  more  truly  honourable  than 
the  difpenftng  of  diftributive  juftice,  nor  any  (kill 
more  congenial  to  a rational  mind  than  that  of  the 
practical  morality  which  we,  in  theory,  conlider  as 
the  light  bv  which  thev  are  always  conducted  ; and 
although  even  the  artificial  conftitution  of  France 
had  long  been  obliged  to  bow  to  the  dictates  of  na~ 
pare  and  humanity,  and  confer  nobility,  and  even 

title, 
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title,  on  fuch  of  the  profeffors  of  the  municipal  law 
as  had,  by  their  (kill  and  their  honourable  c ha  rafter, 
rifen  to  the  fir®  offices  of  their  profeffton,  yet  the 
NobietTe  de  la  Robe  never  could  incorporate  with 
the  Nobleffe  du  Sang,  nor  even  with  the  Noble (Te  de 
rupee.  The  descendants  of  a Marqufs  de  la  Robe 
never  could  rife  to  certain  dignities  in  the  church 
ana  at  court,  The  avocats  de  la  parlement  felt  this, 
and  fmarted  under  the  excluiion  from  court- 
honours  ; and  though  they  eagerly  courted  fuch  no- 
bility as  they  could  attain,  they  feldom  omitted  any 
opportunity  that  occurred  during  their  junior  prac- 
tice, of  expohng  the  arrogance  of  the  Nobleffe,  and 
the  dominion  of  the  court.  This  increaied  their 
popularity,  and  in  the  prefent  iituation  of  things, 
being  certain  of  fupport,  they  went  beyond  their 
former  cautious  bounds,  and  introduced  in  their 
pleadings,  and  particularly  in  their  joint  remoti- 
ftrances  again  ft  the  regift  ration  of  edifts,  all  the  wire- 
drawn morality,  and  ccfmo-poiitical  jurisprudence, 
which  they  had  io  often  rehearfed  in  the  Lodges, 
and  which  had  of  late  been  openly  preached  by  the 
economifts  and  philofophers. 

A fignal  was  given  to  the  nation  for  engaging  “ e« 
maffe”  in  political  difculfion.  The  Notables  were 
called  upon  to  come  and  advife  the  King  ; and  the 
points  were  laid  before  them,  in  which  his  Majefty, 
(infallible  till  now) acknowledged  his  ignorance  or  his 
doubts.  But  who  were  the  Notables?  Were  they  more 
knowing  than  the  King,  or  lefs  m need  of  inftruftionr 
The  nation  thought othenvife ; nay,  the  court  thought 
otherwise;  for  in  fome  of  the  royal  proclamations  on 
this  occafton,  men  of  letters  were  invited  to  a 1ft ft  with 
their  counfels,  and  togive  what  information  their  read- 
ing and  experience  fliould  fugged  as  to  the  beft  me- 
thod of  convoking  the  States  General,  and  of  con- 
ducting their  deliberations.  When  a Minifter  thus 
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Solicits  advice  from  ali  the  world  how  to  govern,  he 
mod  affuredly  declares  his  own  incapacity,  and  tells 
the  people  that  now  they  mud  govern  themfeivas. 
This  however  was  dene,  and  the  Miniiler,  INeekar 
the  Philotopher  and  Philanthropift  of  Geneva,  fee 
the  example,  by  fending  in  bis  opinion,  to  be  laid  on 
the  council-table  with  the  reft.  On  this  fignal,  coun- 
fel  poured  in  from  every  garret,  and  the  prefs 
groaned  with  advice  in  every  fbape.  Ponderous 
volumes  were  written  for  the  Bifhop  or  the  Duke  ; 
a handfome  8vo  for  the  Notable  Officer  of  eigh- 
teen ; pamphlets  and  fingie  fleets  for  the  loungers 
in  the  Palais  Royal . The  fermentation  was  ailo- 
ni fifing  ; but  it  was  no  more  than  fuould  have  been 
expected  from  the  moft  cultivated*  the  molt  inge- 
nious, and  the  ieaft  balhful  nation  on  earth.  All 
wrote,  and  all  read.  Net  contented  with  bringing 
forth  all  the  fruits  which  the  illumination  of  thefc 
bright  days  of  reafon  had  railed  in  fuch  abund- 
ance in  the  coniervatories  of  the  P hilakthes,  and 
which  had  been  gathered  from  the  writings  of 
Voltaire,  Diderot,  Ron  lie  an,  Raynal.  See,  the  pa- 
triotic counfellors  of  the  Notables  had  ranfacked 
all  the  writings  of  former  ages.  They  difeovered 
that  France  had  always  been  free  ! One 
would  have  thought,  that  they  had  travelled  with 
Sir  John  Mandeviile  in  that  country  where  even 
the  Speeches  of  former  times  had  been  frozen,  and 
were  now  thawing  apace  under  the  beams  of  the 
fun  of  Reafon.  For  many  of  thefe  eftays  were  as 
incongruous  and  mal  a-propos  as  the  broken  fen- 
tences  recorded  by  Mr.  Addiibn  in  the  Spectator. 
A gentleman  who  was  in  Paris  at  this  time,  a per- 
fon  of  great  judgment,  and  well  informed  in  every 
thing  reipecthig  the  conftitutlon  and  prefent  con- 
dition of  his  country,  allured  me  that  this  Invita- 
tion, followed  by  the  memorial  of  Mr.  Neckar, 
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operated  like  an  eledlricai  fhcck.  In  the  courfe  of 
four  or  five  days,  the  appearance  of  Paris  was 
completely  changed.  Every  where  cue  faw  crowds 
Paring  at  papers  palled  on  the  walls — breaking 
into  little  parties — walking  up  and  down  the  flreets 
in  eager  converfation — adjourning  to  coffee- houfes 
— and  the  converfation  in  all  companies  turned  to 
politics  alone  ; and  in  all  tbefe  converfations  a new 
vocabulary,  where  every  fecond  word  was  Morali- 
ty, Philanthropy,  TcdcrWtion,'  Freedom,  and  Equal!- 
fat  ion  of  property.  Even  at  this  early  period  per- 
Tons  were  lifleoed  to  without  ceufure,  or  even 
furprife,  who  laid  that  It  was  nonfenfe  to  think 
of  reforming  their  government,  and  that  it  mufl  be 
completely  changed.  In  ihort,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
month,  a fpirit  of  licentioufnefs  and  a rage  for  in- 
novation had  completely  pervaded  the  minds  of 
the  Pari  fans.  The  mofl  conspicuous  proof  of  this 
was  the  unexpected  fate  of  the  Parliament.  It  met 
earlier  than  ul  ual , and  to  give  greater  eclat  to  its 
patriotic  efforts,  and  completely  to  fecure  the  gra- 
titude of  the  people,  it  Hided  an  arret  on  the  pre- 
fen t Hate  of  the  nation,  containing  a number  of 
refolntions  on  the  different  leading  points  of  na- 
tional liberty.  A few  months  ago  thefe  would 
have  been  joyfully  received  as  the  Magna  Charts 
of  Freedom,  and  really  contained  all  that  a wife 
people  fliould  defire;  but  becaufe  the  Parliament 
had  fometime  before  given  it  as  their  opinion  as 
the  conflitutional  counfel  of  the  Ciown,  that  the 
States  mould  be  convoked  on  the  principles  of  their 
la  ft  meeting  in  1614,  which  preferved  the  diflinc- 
tions  of  rank,  all  their  pall  fervices  were  forgotten 
— all  their  hard  flruggle  with  the  former  adrai- 
niibration,  and  their  unconauerable  courap-e  and 
pei  feverance,  which  ended  only  with  their  down- 
fal,  all  were  forgotten  : and  thole  dillinguifhed 
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members  whofe  zeal  and  fufferings  ranked  them 
with  the  moft  renowed  heroes  and  mart)i*s  of  pa- 
trio  thin,  were  now  regarded  as  the  contemptible 
tools  of  Adhocracy,  The  Parliament  now  let,  in 
a fiery  troubled  iky — to  rife  no  more. 

Of  all  the  barrillers  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
the  moft  confpicuoos  for  the  difplay  of  the  en- 
chanting doctrines  of  Liberty  and  Equality  was 
Mr.  Duval,  fon  of  an  Avocat  in  the  fame  court, 
and  ennobled  about  this  time  under  the  name  of 
Defpfe  line  nil.  He  was  member  of  a Lodge  of  the 
Amis  Re  unis  at  Paris,  called  the  Contract  Social , 
and  of  the  Lodge  of  Chevaliers  Rienfaifants  at 
Lyons.  His  reputation  as  a barriftet  had  been  pro- 
digiously increafed  about  this  time  by  his  manage- 
ment of  a cache,  where  the  defeendant  of  the  un- 
fortunate General  Lally,  after  having  obtained 
the  reftoration  of  the  family  honours,  was  driv- 
ing to  get  back  home  of  the  e dates.  Mr.  Lally 
Tollendahl  had  even  trained  himfelf  to  the  pro- 
feffion,  and  pleaded  his  own  eaufe  with  aftonifh* 
ing  abilities.  But  Defpreftnenil  had  near  connec- 
tions with  the  family  which  was  in  po  fie  Ton  of 
the  efiates,  and  oppofed  him  with  equal  powers, 
and  more  add  refs.  He  was  on  the  fide  which  was 
moft  agreeable  to  his  favourite  topics  of  declama- 
tion, and  his  pleadings  attracted  much  notice  both 
in  Paris  and  in  dome  of  the  provincial  Parliaments. 
I mention  thefe  things  with  dome  intereft,  becaufe 
this  was  the  beginning  of  that  marked  rivalfiap 
between  Lally  Tollendahl  and  DefprCfmenii,  which 
made  fuch  a figure  in  the  Journals  of  ihe  National 
Afiembly.  It  ended  fatally  for  both.  Lally  Tol- 
lendahl  was  obliged  to  quit  the  Afiembly,  when 
he  fa w it  determined  on  the  detfcru&ion  of  the 
monarchy  and  of  all  civil  order,  and  at  la  fit  to 
emigrate  from  his  country  with  the  Jofs  of  all  his 
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property,  and  to  fubfift  on  the  kindnefs  of  Eng- 
land. Dfeprcfmenii  attained  his  meridian  of  po- 
pularity by  his  difcovery  of  the  fecret  plan  of  the 
Court  to  eftablifh  the  Cour  pleniere,  and  ever  after 
this  took  the  lead  in  all  the  llrong  meafur-es  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  which  was  now  overflepping 
all  bounds  of  moderation  or  propriety,  in  hopes 
of  preferving  its  influence  after  it  had  rendered 
itlclf  impotent  by  an  unguarded  ftrokc.  Defpref- 
menil  was  the  Hrft  martyr  of  that  Liberty  and 
Equality  which  it  was  now  boldly  preaching, 
having  voluntarily  furrendered  himfclf  a prifoner 
to  the  officer  lent  to  demand  him  from  the  Par- 
liament. He  was  alfo  a martyr  to  any  thing  that 
remained  of  the  very  fhadow  of  liberty  after  the 
Revolution,  being  guillotined  by  Robefpierre. 

I have  already  mentioned  the  intrigues  of  Count 
Mirabeau  at  the  Court  of  Berlin,  and  his  iedi~ 
tious  preface  and  notes  on  the  anonymous  letters 
on  the  Rights  of  the  Pruffian  States,  tie  alfo, 
while  at  Berlin,  publiffied  an  Ejfj'ai  fur  la  Sccfe  des 
Illumines , one  of  the  ftrangeit  and  molt  impu- 
dent performances  that  ever  appeared.  He  there 
deferibes  a feet  exilting  in  Germany,  called  the 
Illuminated , and  fays,  that  they  are  the  mod  ab- 
furd  and  grofs  fanatics  imaginable,  waging  war 
with  every  appearance  of  Reafon,  and  maintain^ 
ing  the  moil  ridiculous  fnperflitions,  He  gives 
feme  account  of  thefe,  and  of  their  rituals,  cere- 
monies, See.  as  if  he  had  feen  them  all.  His  ledt 
is  a cenfufed  mixture  of  Chriflian  fnperflitions, 
Rofycrucian  nonfenfe,  and  every  thing  that  can 
raiie  contempt  and  hatred.  But  no  Inch  Society 
ever  exifled,  anti  Mirabeau  confided  in  his  own 
powers  of  deception,  in  order  to  icreen  from  ob- 
(ervation  thole  who  wrere  known  to  be  Illuminati, 
and  to  hinder  the  rulers  from  attending  to  their 
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real  machinations,  by  means  of  this  Ignis  fatuus 
of  his  own  brain.  He  knew  perfectly  that  the  li- 
iuminati  were  of  a ftamp  diametrically  oppolite  • 
for  he  was  illuminated  by  Mauvillon  long  before. 
He  gained  his  point  in  feme  meafure,  for  Nicho- 
lai  and  others  of  the  junto  immediately  adopted 
the  whim,  and  called  them  Objcurantem , and 
joined  with  Mirabeau  in  placing  on  the  lift  of0Z>- 
feuraniem  feveral  perfons  whom  they  w idled  tc 
make  ridiculous. 

Mirabe.au  was  not  more  difeontented  with  the 
Court  of  Berlin  for  the  final  1 regard  it  had  teftifi- 
ed  for  his  eminent  talents,  than  he  was  with  his 
own  Court,  or  rather  with  the  minifter  Calonne, 
who  had  lent  him  thither.  Calonne  had  been 
greatly  diflatisfied  with  his  conduct  at  Berlin, 
where  his  {elf-conceit,  and  his  private  projects, 
had  made  him  adt  in  a way  almoft  contrary  to  the 
purpofes  of  his  million.  Mirabeau  was  therefore 
in  a rage  at  the  minifter,  and  pn  blithe  d a pam- 
phlet, in  which  his  celebrated  memorial  on  the 
ftate  of  the  nation,  and  the  means  of  relieving  it, 
was  treated  with  the  utitioft  leverity  of  reproach : 
and  in  this  conteft  his  mind  was  wrought  up  to 
that  violent  pitch  of  opposition  which  he  ever  af- 
ter maintained.  To  be  noticed,  and  to  lead,  were 
his  foie  objedts — and  he  found,  that  taking  the  fide 
of  the  difeontented  was  the  beft  field  for  his  elo- 
quence and  reftiefs  ambition. — Yet  there  was  no 
man  that  was  more  devoted  to  the  principles  of  a 
court  than  count  Mirabeau,  provided  he  had  a 
fhare  in  the  ad minift ration ; and  he  would  have 
obtained  it,  if  any  thing  moderate  would  have 
fa  t is  fie  d him — but  he  thought  nothing  worthy  of 
him  but  a place  of  adtive  truft,  and  a high  de- 
partment. For  fuch  offices  all  knew  him  to  be  to- 
tally unfit.  He  wanted  knowledge  of  great  things, 

and 
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and  was  learned  only  in  the  budding  detail  of  in- 
trigue, and  at  any  time  would  facrifice  every 
thing  to  have  an  opportunity  of  exercifmg  his 
brilliant  eloquence,  and  indulging  his  paflion  for 
fit  ire  and  reproach,— The  greateft  ob  facie  to  his 
advancement  was  the  abject  worthlelfnefs  of  his 
character.  What  we  ufually  call  profligacy,  viz. 
debauchery,  gaming,  impiety,  and  every  kind  of 
fenluaiity,  were  not  enough- — he  was  deftitute  of 
decency  m his  vices— tricks  which  would  difgrace 
a thief-catclier,  were  never  boggled  at  in  order  to 
fnpply  his  expences.  For  inftance, — His  father  and 
mother  had  a pro  cels  of  feparaiion— Mirabeau  had 
juft  been  liberated  from  prifon  for  a grofs  mifde- 
meanour,  and  was  in  want  of  money — He  went 
to  his  father,  tided  with  lrim  in  in  vedtives  again  It 
his  mother,  and,  for  100  guineas,  wrote  his  fa- 
ther's memorial  for  the  court. — He  then  went  to 
his  mother,  and  by  a iimil&r  condudl  got  the  lame 
fum  from  her — and  both  memorials  were  prefen  t- 
ed.  Drinking  was  the  only  vice  in  which  he  did 
not  indulge — his  exhaufted  constitution  did  not 
permit  it.  Kis  brother,  the  Vifcount,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  apt  to  exceed  in  jollity.  One  day  the 
Count  fa  id  to  him,  44  How  can  you,  Brother,  fo 

44  expofe  yourfelf?” -44  What !”  lays  the  Yif- 

count,  44  how  iniatiable  vou  are-  —Nature  has 
44  given  you  every  vice,  and  having  lei t me  only 
44  this  one,  yon  grudge  it  me.  —When  the  elec- 
tions were  making;  for  the  States-Genera),  he  of- 
fered  himleif  a candidate  in  his  own  order  at  Aix 
— but.  he  was  fo  abhorred  by  the  NoblelTe,  that 
th  ey  not  only  rejected  him  but  even  drove  him 
from  their  meetings.  This  affront  fettled  hismea- 
fures,  and  he  determined  on  their  ruin.  He  went 
to  the  Commons,  diiclaimed  his  being  a gentle- 
man, fat  up  a little  lliop  in  the  market  place  of 
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Aix,  and  fold  trifles — and  now,  fully  refolvcd  what 
line  he  fhould  purfue,  he  courted  the  Commons, 
by  joining  in  all  their  exceifes  a gain  ft  the  No* 
bleffe,  and  was  at  lail  returned  a member  of  the 
Afl'embiy. 

From  this  account  of  Mirabeau  we  can  eaflly 
foretci  the  ufe  he  would  make  of  the  Illumination 
which  he  had  received  in  Germanv.  Its  grand 

J o 

truths  arid  juft  morality  feem  to  have  had  the 
fame  effects  on  his  mind  as  on  that  of  Weifhaupt 
or  Bahrcit. 

In  the  year  i “68,  Mirabeau,  in  conjunction 
with  the  duke  de  Lauzun  and  the  Abbe  Perigord, 
afterwards  Bifhop  of  Autun  (the  man  lo  puffed  in 
the  National  Affemblies  as  the  brighteft  pattern  of 
humanity)  reformed  a Lodge  of  Philalethes  in 
Paris,  which  met  in  the  Jacobin  College  or  Con- 
vent. It  was  one  of  the  Amis  Reams , which  had 
now  rid  itfelf  of  all  the  infigniftcant  myfticifm  of 
the  feCt.  This  was  now  become  troublefome,  and 
took  up  the  time  which  would  be  much  better 
employed  by  the  Chevaliers  clu  So  lie  l,  and  other 
ftill  mere  refined  champions  of  reafon  and  uni- 
versal citizenfhip.  Mirabeau  had  imparted  to  it 
fbme  of  that  Illumination  which  had  beamed  up- 
on him  when  he  was  in  Berlin.  In  1788,  he  and 
the  Abbe  were  wardens  of  the  lodge.  They  found 
that  they  had  not  acquired  all  the  dexterity  of 
management  that  he  underflood  was  praftifed  by 
his  Brethren  in  Germany,  for  keeping  up  their 
connection,  and  conducting  their  corefponclence. 
A letter  was  therefore  fent  from  this  Lodge,  lign- 
ed  by  thefe  two  gentlemen,  to  the  Erethren  in 
Germany,  requeuing  their  ailiftance  and  i nil  ruc- 
tion, In  the  courfe  of  this  year,  and  during  the 
fittingof  the  Notables,  a deputation  was  sent 
from  the  German  Illuminati  to  catch  this  glori- 
ous 
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011s  opportunity  of  carrying  their  plan  into  full 
execution  with  the  greateft  eclat. 

Nothing  can  more  convincingly  demonftrate 
the  early  intentions  of  a party,  and  this  a great 
party,  in  France  to  overturn  the  confiitution  com- 
pletely, and  plant  a democracy  or  oligarchy  on 
its  ruins.  The  Illuminati  had  no  other  object. — - 
They  accounted  all  Princes  ufurpers  and  tyrants, 
and  all  privileged  orders  their  abettors.  They  in- 
tended to  eliablifh  a government  of  Morality,  as 
they  called  it,  ( Sittenregiment J where  talents  and 
character  (to  be  eftimated  by  their  own  fcale,  and 
by  themfelves)  fiiould  alone  lead  to  preferment. 
They  meant  to  abolifh  the  laws  which  protected 
property  accumulated  by  long  continued  and  fuc- 
cefsful  induftry,  and  to  prevent  for  the  future  any 
fuch  accumulation.  They  intended  to  efiablilh 
univerfal  Liberty  and  Equality,  the  i m prefer iptL 
ble  Rights  of  Man,  (at  leal'c  they  pretended  all 
this  to  thofe  who  were  neither  Magi  or  Regentes.) 
And,  as  neceffary  preparations  for  all  this,  they 
intended  to  root  out  all  religion  and  ordinary  mo- 
rality, and  even  to  break  the  bonds  of  domellic 
life,  by  deftroying  the  veneration  for  marriage- 
vows,  and  by  taking  the  education  of  children 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  parents.  This  was  all  that 
the  Illuminati  could  teach , and  this  was  pre- 
cisely WHAT  FRANCE  HAS  DONE. 

I cannot  proceed  in  the  narration  without  de- 
filing the  page  with  the  detefted  name  of  Orleans , 
Pained  with  every  thing  that  can  degrade  or  difgrace 
human  nature.  lie  only  wanted  Illumination,  to 
(hew  him  in  a fyPerri  all  the  opinions,  difpofitions, 
and  principles  which  filled  his  own  wicked  heart. 
This  contemptible  being  was  illuminated  by  Mira- 
beau,  and  has  (hown  hindelt  the  mofi  zealous  dii- 
ciple  of  the  Order.  In  his  oath  of  allegiance  he 
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declares,  11  That  the  intereis  and  the  object  of  the 
41  Order  (hall  be  rated  by  him  above  all  other  reia- 
“ lions,  and  that  he  will  ferve  it  with  his  hoi  our, 
“ his  fortune,  and  his  blood. — He  has  kept  his 
word,  and  has  facrificed  them  all — And  he  lias  been 
treated  in  the  true  fpirit  of  the  Order — uled  as  a 
mere  tool,  cheated  and  ruined. — For  I mult  now 
add,  that  the  French  borrowed  from  the  Illuminati  a 
maxim,  unheard  of  in  any  other  aifociaticn  of  ban- 
ditti, viz.  that  of  cheating  each  other.  As  the  ma- 
nagers had  the  foie  pofienion  of  the  higher  myfie- 
ries,  and  led  the  red  by  principles  which  they  held 
to  be  falfe,  and  which  they  employed  only  for  the 
purpofe  of  fecuring  the  co-operation  of  the  inferior 
Brethren,  fo  Mirabeau,  Sieves,  Pethion,  and  others, 
led  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  fir  ft  by  his  wicked  am- 
bition, and  the  expectation  of  obtaining  that  crown 
which  they  intended  tc  break  in  pieces,  that  they 
might  get  the  ufe  of  his  immenfe  fortune,  and  of 
his  influence  on  the  thoufands  of  his  depending 
fyccphants,  who  ate  his  bread  and  pandered  to  his 
grots  appetites.  Although  we  very  foon  find  him 
acting  as  an  Illuminatus , we  cannot  fuppofe  him  io 
loit  to  common  fenfe  as  to  contribute  his  fortune, and 
rifk  h is  life,  merely  in  order  that  the  one  fhould  be 
afterwards  taken  from  him  by  law,  and  the  other 
put  on  a level  with  that  of  his  groom  or  his  pimp. 
Hefurely  hoped  to  obtain  the  crown  of  his  indolent 
relation.  And  indeed  Mirabeau  laid  to  BergaM'e, 
that  “ when  the  project  was  mentioned  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  he  received  it  with  all  poflible  gra- 
“ cioufnefs,”  (avec  toute  la  grace  imaginable. ) Dur- 
ing the  Cornells  between  the  Court  and  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  he  courted  popularity  with  an  inde- 
cency and  folly  that  nothing  can  explain  but  a mad 
and  fiery  ambition  which  blinded  his  eves  to  all  con- 
fequencei.  This  is  put  out  of  doubt  by  his  behavi- 
our 
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our  at  Verlailles  on  the  dreadful  5th  and  6th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1789.  The  depoiitions  at  the  Chatelet  prove 
in  the  moil:  inconteflible  manner*  that  during  the 
horro."  s of  thofe  two  days  he  was  repeatedly  ieen, 
and  that  whenever  he  was  recognized  hv  the  crowd, 
he  was  huzzaed  with  Vive  Orleans , Vive  noire  Roi 
Orleans , C ^c. — He  then  withdrew,  and  was  feen  in 
other  places.  While  all  about  the  unfortunate  Roy- 
al Family  were  in  the  utmoh  concern  for  their  fate, 
he  was  in  gay  humour,  chatting  on  indifferent  lub- 
jedls.  His  lad  appearance  in  the  evening  of  the  5th 
was  about  nine  o’clock,  converfing  in  a corner  with  * 
men  difguifed  in  mean  drefs,  and  fome  in  women’s 
clothes ; among  whom  were  Mira  beau,  Barnave, 
Duport,  and  other  deputies  of  the  Republican  party 
— and  thefe  men  were  feen  immediately  after,  con- 
cealed among  the  lines  of  the  regiment  de  Flan  d re, 
the  corruption  of  which  they  had  that  day  compleat- 
ed.  Fie  was  feen  again  next  morning,  converfing 
with  the  fame  perfonsin  women’s  drefs.  And  when 
the  iufulted  Sovereign  was  dragged  in  triumph  to 
Paris,  Orleans  was  again  feen  (hulking  in  a balcony 
behind  his  children,  to  view  the  proceffion  of  devils 
and  furies ; anxioufly  hoping  all  the  while  that  fome 
difturbance  would  arife  in  which  the  King  might 
perifh. — I fliould  have  added  that  he  was  feen  in  the 
morning  at  the  top  of  the  flairs,  pointing  the  way 
with  his  hand  to  the  mob,  where  they  (hould  go, 
while  he  went  by  another  road  to  the  King.  In 
fhort,  he  went  about  trembling  like  a coward,  wait- 
ing 'or  the  explofion  which  might  render  it  fafe  for 
him  to  (hew  himfeif.  Mirabeau  faid  of  him,  “The 
fellow  carries  a loaded  pidol  in  his  bofom,  but  will 
never  dare  to  puli  the  trigger.”  Fie  was  faved,  not- 
wifh [landing  his  own  folly,  by  being  joined  in  the 
peculation  wit  h Mirabeau,  who  could  not  refeue  him- 
ieli:  without  driving  alfo  for  Orleans,  whom  he  def- 
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piled,  while  he  made  a fe  of  his  fortune. — -In  ihort, 
Orleans  was  but  half  illuminated  at  this  time,  and. 
honed  to  be  Kins;  or  Reyent, 

J O O 

Yet  he  was  deeply  veiled  in  the  preparatory  lef- 
foim  of  liiurninatiiiii,  and  well  convinced  of  its  fun- 
damental truths.  He  was  well  allured  of  the  great 
influence  of  the  women  in  lociety,  and  he  employed 
tiiis  influence  like  a true  diicipie  of  W eifhaupt. — 
Above  tnree  hundred  nymphs  from  the  purlieus  of 
the  Paiais  Royal  were  provided  with  ecus  and  Louis 
d’ors,  by  his  grand  procureur  the  Abbe  Sieves,  and 
were  lent  to  meet  and  to  illuminate  the  two  battalions 
of  the  Regiment  de  Liar* are,  who  were  corning  to 
Verfailles  for  the  Act  ecu  on  of  the  Royal  Family. 
Fhe  privates  of  one  of  thefe  regiments  came  and  in- 
formed their  officers  of  this  attempt  made  on  their 
loyalty,— -45,0001,  livres  were  given  them  at  St.  De- 
nys, to  make  them  difbaud  themfeives — and  the 
poor  lads  were  at  fir  ft  dazzled  bv  the  name  of  a fu:n 
that  was  not  familiar  to  them— -but  when  fome  think- 
ing head  among  them  told  them  that  it  only  amount- 
ed to  two  Louis  d’ors  a piece,  they  difclofed  the  bri- 
bery. They  were  then  offered  90,000,  but  never 
faw  it,  (Depofitions  at,  the  Chatelet  No.  317-) 
Mademoifelle  Therouane,  the  favor  it  a of  the  day, 
at  the  Paiais  Royal,  was  the  mo  ft  active  per  foil  of  the 
armed  mob  from  Paris,  duelled  cn  Amazomie , with 
all  the  elegance  of  the  opera,  and  turned  many 
young  heads  that  day  which  were  afterwards  taken 
off  by  the  guillotine  » 1 he  Duke  of  Orleans  acknow- 
ledged, before  his  death,  that  he  had  expended  above 
50,000b  fterling  in  corrupting  the  Gardes  Francoifes. 
Fhe  armed  mob  winch  came  from  Paris  to  Verfailles 
on  the  5th  of  October,  importuning  the  King  for 
bread,  had  their  pockets  filled  with  crown  pieces — ■ 
and  Orleans  was  keen  on  that  day  by  two  gentlemen, 
with  a bay  of  money  fq  heavy  that  it  was  fattened  to 
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his  clothes  with  a flrap,  to  hinder  it  from  being  op- 
preffive,  and  to  keep  it  in  fuch  a pofition  that  it 
ihould  be  acceflible  in  an  inftant.  (See  the  DepofR 
tions  at  the  Chatelet,  No.  177-) 

But  fuch  was  the  contempt  into  which  his  grofs 
profligacy,  his  cowardice,  and  his  niggardly  difpofi- 
tion,  had  brought  him  with  all  parties,  that,  if  he 
had  not  been  quite  blinded  by  his  wicked  ambition, 
and  by  his  implacable  refentment  of  lome  bitter 
taunts  he  had  gotten  from  the  King  and  Queen,  he 
muff  have  feen  very  early  that  he  was  to  be  facriiiced 
as  foon  as  he  had  ferved  the  purpofes  of  the  faction. 
At  prefent,  his  aififtance  was  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
quence.  His  irnmenfe  fortune,  much  above  three 
millions  fterling,  was  almoll  exhaufted  during  the 
three  iirft  years  of  the  Revolution.  But  (what  was 
of  more  confequence)  he  had  almofl  unbounded 
authority  among  the  Free  Mafons. 

In  this  country  we  have  no  conception  of  the 
authority  cf  a National  Grand  Mailer.  When 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunfwick,  by  great  exertions 
among  the  jarring  feels  in  Germany,  had  got  him- 
ielf  elected  Grand  Mailer  of  the  Strict  Gbjervanz , 
it  gave  ferious  alarm  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  all  the 
Princes  of  Germany,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
their  connivance  at  the  attempts  of  the  Illumina- 
ti to  diferedit  that  party.  In  the  great  cities  of 
Germany,  the  inhabitants  paid  more  refpecl  to  the 
Grand  Mailer  of  the  Mafons  than  to  their  refpec- 
live  Princes.  The  authority  of  the  D.  of  Orleans 
in  France  was  full  greater,  in  confequence  of  his 
employing  his  fortune  tc  fupport  it.  About  eight 
years  before  the  Revolution  he  had  (not  without 
much  intrigue  and  many  bribes  and  promifes) 
been  elected  Grand  Mailer  of  France,  having 
under  his  directions  ali  the  Improved  Lodges,  The 
whole  AiTociation  was  called  the  Grand  Orient  cle 
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la  France , and  in  1785  contained  266  of  thefe 
Lodges;  (lee  Freymaiirerijche  Zeitung,  Neuwied 
I 3}\)  Thus  he  had  the  management  of  ail  thofe 
Secret  Societies  ; and  the  licentious  and  irreligi- 
ous fenti meets  which  were  currently  preached 
there,  were  fare  of  his  hearty  concurrence.  The 
fame  intrigue  which  procured  him  the  fupreme 
chair,  mult  have  Riled  the  Lodges  with  his  de- 
pendents and  e mill'd ries,  and  thefe  men  could  not 
bettei  earn  their  pay,  than  by  Going  their  utmoif 
to  propagate  infidelity,  immorality,  and  impurity 
of  manners. 

But  fbmething  more  was  wanted  : Difrefpeff 
for  the  higher  Orders  of  the  State,  and  difloyalty 
to  the  Sovereign. — It  is  not  fo  eafy  to  conceive 
how  thefe  fentiments.  and  particularly  the  latter, 
could  meet  with  toleration,  and  even  encourage- 
ment, in  a nation  noted  for  its  profeflions  of  vene- 
ration for  its  Monarch,  and  for  the  pride  of  its 
NoblelTe.  Yet  [ am  certain  that  fuch  doifhdnes 
were  habitually  preached  in  the  Lodges  of  Pkila - 
hikes , and  Amis  Reunis  de  la  Verite . That  they 
lliould  be  very  current  in  Lodges  of  low-born 
Literati,  and  other  Brethren  in  inferior  ftations, 
is  natural,  and  I have  already  faid  enough  on  this 
head.  But  the  French  Lodges  contained  many 
gentlemen  in  eafy,  and  affluent  cireurmtances.  1 
do  not  expect  fuch  confidence  in  my  affections,  that 
even  in  thefe  dm  fame  opinions  were  very  preva- 
lent. I was  therefore  much  pleafed  with  a piece  of 
information  which  I got  while  thefe  fheets  were 
printing  off,  which  corroborates  my  aifertions. 

This  is  a performance  called  La  voile  retiree , on  le 
Secr.,1  de  la  Revolution  explique  par  la  Franc  Macon - 
nerie . It  was  written  bv  a Mr.  Lefranc,  Preiident 
of  the  Seminary  of  the  Eudifts  at  Caen  in  Norman- 
dy, and  a fecond  edition  was  publilhed  at  Paris  in 
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i 7 q 2.  The  author  was  butchered  in  the  maiTacre  of 
September.  He  fays,  that  on  the  death  of  a friend, 
who  had  been  a very  zealous  Mafon,  and  many  years 
Mailer  of  a refpectable  Lodge,  lie  found  among  his 
papers  a collection  of  Male  me  writings,  containing 
tlie  rituals,  catechifms,  and  fymbols  of  every  kind, 
belonging  to  a long  train  of  degrees  of  Free  Mafon- 
ry,  together  with  many  diicourfes  delivered  in  dit- 
ferent  Lodges,  and  minutes  of  their  proceedings, 
T h e pern  fa  i fill  e d h i m w i t h a ft  •: ; n i t h m ent  a n d a n x i e t v % 

i 

For  he  found  that  doctrines  were  taught,  and  maxims 
of  conduct  were  inculcated,  which  were  fubverlive 
oi  re  l It  ion  and  or  ail  good  order  in  the  hate  ; and 
which  not  only  countenanced  difloyaky  and  iedition, 
but  even  invited  to  it.  He  thought  them  fo  dange- 
rous to  the  Hate,  that  he  Lent  an  account  of  teem  to 
the  Archbifhop  of  Paris  long  before  the  Revolution, 
and  always  hoped  that  that  Reverend  Prelate  would 
reprefent  the  matter  to  his  Majeky's  Mini  Hers,  and 
that  they  would  put  an  end  to  the  meetings  of  this 
dangerous  Society,  or  would  at  lead  relfrain  them 
from  fuch  exceffes.  But  he  was  diiappointed,  and 
therefore  thought  it  his  duty  to  lay  them  before  the 
public*. 

Mr.  Le  franc  fa  vs  euDreidy,  that  this  fhockinr* 
pervcriion  of  Free  Maionl  y to  fed itious  purpolcs 


" Had  the  good  man  been  fpaved  but  a few  months,  his  fur- 
prife  at  this  negledl  would  have  ceafed.  For,  on  the  19th  of 
November  1 *“93,  the  Archbifhop  of  Paris  came  to  the  Bar  of  the 
Ailcmbh  , accompanied  bv  his  Vicar  and  eleven  other  Clergymen, 
avlio  there  renounced  their  Chriflianity  and  their  clerical  vows  ; 
acknowledging  that  they  bad  played  the  villain  for  malty  years 
agamft  their  conferences,.  teaching  vhat  they  knew  to  be  a lie,  and 
were  now  refoived  to  be  honed  men.  The  Vicar  indeed  had  be- 
haved lute  a true  Illumtnatv.s  feme  time  before,  by  running  off  with 
another  man’s  wife  and  his  ftrong  bon. — None  of  them,  however, 
feem  to  have  attained  the  higher  ng  if  erics,  for  they  were  all  guil- 
lotined not  long  after. 
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was,  in  a great  meafure,  but  a late  thing,  and  was 
chiefly  brought  about  by  the  agents  of  the  Grand 
Maher,  the  Duke  cf  Orleans.  He  was,  however, 
of  opinion  that  the  whole  M a ionic  Fraternity  was 
ho  (file  to  Chrifliarity  and  to  good  morals,  and 
that  it  was  the  contrivance  of  the  great  fchifmatic 
Fanfhis  So  c in  til  who  being  terrified  by  the  fate  of 
Serve tus,  at  Geneva,  fell  on  this  method  of  pro- 
mulgating his  doctrines  among  the  great  in  lecret. 
This  opinion  is  but  ill  fur. ported,  and  is  incompa- 
tible with  many  circumitances  in  Free  Mafciir)  — 
But  it  is  cut  of  our  wav  at  preient.  Mr,  Le franc 
then  takes  particular  notice  of  the  many  degrees 
■of  Chivalry  cultivated  in  the  Lodges,  and  fiiows 
how,  by  artful  changes  in  the  iue eeilive  explana- 
tions of  the  lame  fymbols,  the  doctrines  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  and  of  ail  revealed  religion,  are  com- 
pletely exploded,  and  the  P liilofcpke  Inconnu  be- 
comes at  laid  a profeffed  AtheiiL — He  then  takes 
notice  of  the  political  doctrines  which  are  in  like 
manner  gradually  unfolded,  by  which  “ patriot - 
ifm  and  loyalty  to  the  prince  are  declared  to  he 
•u  narrow  principles,  in  confident  with  univerfal 
“ benevolence,  and  with  the  native  and  impre- 
4C  fcriptible  rights  of  man  ; civil  lubordination  is 
u actual  oppreiiion,  and  Frinccs  are  ex  officio  ufur- 
u pers  and  tyrants.’5  Thefe  principles  he  fairly 
deduces  from  true  Catechifms  of  the  C Lev  a l ice  clu 
So  Pel,  and  of  the  Philojophe  Inconnu . He  then 
proceeds  to  notice  more  particularly  the  intrigues 
or  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  From  thele  it  appears  evi- 
dent that  his  ambitious  views  and  hopes  had  been 
of  long  handing,  and  that  it  was  entirely  by  his 
lap  port  and  encouragement  that  {editions  doc- 
trines were  permitted  in  the  Lodges.  Many  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen  were  difgpfred  and  left 
thefe  Lodges,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  their 
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abfcnce  to  improve  the  Lodges  ftiil  more,  that  is 
to  make  them  ftili  more  anarchical  and  (editions. 
Numbers  of  paltry  ferib  biers  who  haunted  the 
Palace  Royal,  were  admitted  into  the  Lodges,  and 
there  vented  their  poiibnous  doctrines.  The  Duke 
turned  his  chief  attention  to  the  French  guards, 
introducing  many  of  the  privates  and  inferior  of- 
ficers into  the  ohfeure  and  even  the  more  refpec- 
table  Lodges,  fo  that  the  officers  were  frequently 
difg tilled  in  the  Lodges  by  the  infoljgnt  behaviour 
of  their  own  foldiers  under  the  mafic' of  Mafonic 
Brotherhood  and  Equality — and  this  behaviour  be- 
came not  unfrequent  even  out  of  doors.  He  afferts 
with  great  confidence  that  the  troops  were  much 
corrupted  by  thefe  intrigues — and  that  when  they 
Sometimes  declared,  on  fervice,  that  they  would 
not  fire  on  their  Brethren , the  phrafe  had  a parti- 
cular reference  to  their  Mafonic  Fraternity,  be- 

j * 

caufe  they  recogniied  many  of  their  Brother  Ma- 
in ns  in  every  crowd. — And  the  corruption  washy 
no  means  confined  to  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood, 
but  extended  to  every  place  in  the  kingdom 
where  there  was  a Municipality  and  a Mafon 
Lodge. 

Mr.  Lefranc  then  turns  our  attention  to  many 
peculiarities  in  the  Revolution,  which  have  a re- 
fiemblance  to  the  practices  in  Free  Mafionry.  Not 
only  was  the  arch  rebel  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
Grand  Mailer,  but  the  chief  a filers  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, Mirabeau,  Condorcet,  Rochefoucault,  and 
others,  were  diflinguifhed  office-bearers  in  the 
great  Lodges.  He  fays  that  the  dillribution  of 
France  into  departments,  clifixifils,  circles,  can- 
tons, -bee.  is  perfectly  iimiiar,  with  the  fame  de- 
nominations, to  a diflribution  which  he  had  re- 
marked in  the  correfpondence  of  the  Grand  Qri- 
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ent*.  The  Prefident’s  hat  in  the  National  Aflem- 
bly  is  copied  from  that  of  a Tres  Venerable  Grand 
Mai  f re . — The  fcarf  of  a Municipal  Officer  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  a Brother  Apprentice. — When 
the  Aifembly  celebrated  the  Revolution  in  the 
Cathedral,  they  accepted  of  the  higheft  honours 
of  Mafonry  by  palling  under  the  Arch  of  Steel, 
formed  by  the  drawn  ('words  of  two  ranks  of  Bre- 
thren.— Alfo  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Na- 
tional Aifembly  protected  the  meetings  of  Free 
Mafons,  while  it  preremptorily  prohibited  every 
other  private  meeting.  The  obligation  of  laying 
Slide  all  Bars,  ribbands,  erodes,  and  other  honour- 
able diftineftious,  under  the  pretext  of  Fraternal 
Equality,  was  not  merely  a prelude,  but  was  in- 
tended as  a preparation  for  the  deftruftion  of  all 
civil  diftindtions,  which  took  place  a I mo  id  at  tie 
beginning  of  the  Revolution , — a nd  th e firfl  p ro~ 
pojal  of  a fit rrc nde r,  fays  Mr.  Lefranc.  was  made 
by  a zealous  Major. — He  farther  obferves,  that 
the  horrible  and  fanguinary  oaths,  the  daggers, 
death-heads,  crofs-bones,  the  imaginary  combats 
with  the  murderers  of  Hiram,  and  many  other 
gloomy  ceremonies,  have  a natural  tendency  to 
harden  the  heart,  to  remove  its  natural  difguft  at 
deeds  of  horror,  and  have  paved  the  way  fur  thefe 
Blocking  barbarities  which  have  made  the  name 
of  Frenchmen  abhorred  over  all  Europe.  Thefe 
deeds  were  indeed  perpetrated  by  a mob  of  fana- 
tics ; but  the  principles  were  promulgated  and 
foftered  by  per  10 ns  who  llvle  themfslves  phiie- 
fophers. 

I fee  more  evidence  of  thefe  important  fades  in 
another  book  juft  publilhed  by  an  emigrant  gen* 

" I cannot  help  obierving,  that  it  is  perfectly  ilmilar  to  the  zv- 
tangement  and  denominations  which  appear  in  the  fecret  corref- 
poridence  of  the  Bavarian  Illuminati, 
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tleman  (Mr.  Latocnaye).  He  confirms  my  repeat- 
ed afTertions,  that  ail  the  irreligious  and  ieditious 
doctrines  were  the  iubjeHs  of  repeated  harangues 
in  th.e  Mafon  Lodges,  and  that  a’!  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution,  by  which  the  public  mind  was 
as  it  were  fet  on  fire,  were  nothing  but  enthuiiaf- 
tic  amplifications  of  the  common-place  cant  of 
Free  Mafonry,  and  a role  naturally  out  of  it.  He 
even  thinks  44  that  this  iniijl  cf  ncccffity  be  the  cafe 
44  in  every  country  where  the  minds  of  the  lower 
44  claffesof  the  State  are  in  any  way  confiderablv 
44  fretted  or  irritated  ; it  is  aim  oft  unpoSible  to 
44  avoid  being  drawn  into  this  v wtex.  whenever 
44  a difeontented  mind  enters  into  a Maion  Lodge* 
44  The  Scale  Lory  of  brotherly  love,  which  at  an- 

other  time  would  only  lull  the  hearer  a deep, 
4;  now  makes  him  pried;  up  his  ears,  and  liflen 
44  with  avidity  to  the  filly  tale,  and  he  cannot 
44  hinder  fretting  thoughts  from  continually  rank- 
44  ting  in  his  mind. 

Mr.  Latocnaye  fays  exprefsly,  44  That  not  with- 
44  Landing  the  general  contempt  of  the  public  for 
44  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  his  authority  as  Grand 
44  Mailer  of  the  Melons  gave  him  the  greateffc 
44  opportunity  that  a ieditious  mind  could  defire 
44  for  helping  forward  the  Revolution,  He  had 
44  ready  to  his  hand  a connected  fyitem  of  hidden 

44  Societies,  protected  by  the  State,  habituated  to 

45  fecreey  and  artifice,  and  already  tinged  with 
44  the  very  enthufiafm  he  willied  to  infpire.  In 
44  thefe  lie  formed  political  committees,  into  which 
44  only  his  agents  were  admitted.  He  filled  the 
44  Lodges  with  the  French  guards,  whom  he  cor- 
44  rupted  with  money  and  hopes  of  preferment; 
44  and  by  means  of  the  Abbe  Sieves,  and  other 
44  emiiTaries,  they  were  harangued  with  all  the  fo- 
44  phiftical  declamation,  or  cant  of  Mafonry. ” 
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Mr.  La  toe  nave  fays,  that  all  this  was  peculiar 
to  the  Lodges  of  the  Grand  Orient  ; but  that 
there  were  many  (not  very  many,  it  we  judge  by 
the  N e u w i e d aim.  hi  1 a c , w h 1 e h r e c k ons  o n 1 y 2 e> 9 1 a 
all  France  in  1784,  of  which  9,66  were  of  the 
Grand  Orient)  Lodges  n ho  continued  on  the  old 
plan  of  a m illing  them. elves  with  a little  iolcmn  trif- 
ling. He  coincides  \v hli  Mr.  Le  franc  in  the  opinion 
that  the  awful  and  gloomy  rituals  of  Mafoory,  and 
particularly  the  ilvcre  Is  i a ! s of  confidence  and  ill b- 


milfion,  mu  ft  have  a great  tendency  to  harden  the 
heart,  and  ft  a man  for  attrocious  actions,  No  one 
can  doubt  of  ibis  who  reads  the  followi  ng  in  if  a nee  : 
44  A candidate  for  reception  into  one  of  the 
44  highdl  Orders,  after  having  heard  many  threat- 
44  enihgs  denounced  againil  all  who  fhould  betray 
54  the  Secrets  of  the  Order,  was  conduced  to  a 
44  place  where  he  faw  the  dead  bodies  of  feveral 
44  who  were  faid  to  have  fnifered  for  their  trea- 
44  chery.  He  then  faw  his  own  brother  tied  hand 
44  and  foot,  begging  his  mercy  and  intercemon, 
44  He  was  informed  that  this  perfon  was  about  to 
44  fuffer  the  punifnment  due  to  this  offence,  and 
44  that  it  was  referved  for  him  (the  candidate)  to 
44  be  the  inftrument  of  this  juft  vengeance,  and 
44  that  this  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  mani.feft- 
44  ing  that  he  was  completely  devoted  to  the  Or- 
44  der.  It  being  obferved  that  his  countenance 
44  gave  figns  of  inward  horror,  (the  perfon  in 
44  bonds  imploring  his  mercy  ail  the  while)  he 
44  was  told  that  in  order  to  (pare  his  feelings,  a 
44  bandage  fhoiild  be  put  over  his  eyes.  A dagger 
44  was  then  put  into  his  right  hand,  and  being 
44  hood-winked,  his  left  hand  was  laid  auen  the 
44  palpitating  heart  of  the  criminal,  and  he  was 
44  then  ordered  to  (trike.  He  inftantly  obeyed  ; 
u and  when  the  bandage  was  taken  from  his  eyes, 
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45  he  faw  that  it  was  a iamb  that  he  had  (tabbed* 
u Surely  ipch  trials  and  fbch  wanton  cruelty  aie 

46  fit  only  for  training  confjmdrlors. 

Mr.  La  toe na ye  adds,  that  44  when  he  had  been 
*■  initiated,  van  eld  gentleman  afked.  him  what  lie 
11  thought  of  the  whole  ?”  He  anfwered,  44  A great 
44  deal  of  node,  and  much  nonfenfe.  41  Nonlenle.” 
faid  the  other,  4t  don’t  judge  lo  lalkly,  young  man  ; 
41  I have  worked  thefe  twenty- five  years,  and  the 
41  farther  I advanced,  it  inhere  (led  me  the  more  ; 
44  but  1 Hopped  droit,  and  nothing  (hall  prevail  co 
44  me  to  advance  a flop  farther.  ' In  another  con- 
verfation  the  gentleman  faid,  44  I imagine  that  my 
44  ftoppage  was  owing  to  my  refufal  about  nine  years 
41  age,  to  iiften  to  lonre  perfons  who  made  to  rne, 
44  out  of  the  Ledge,  propofols  which  were  led  it  ions 
4'  and  horrible;  for  ever  fince  that  time  I have  re- 
44  marked,  that  my  higher  Brethren  treat  me  wi  n a 
44  much  greater  leferve  than  they  had  done  before, 
14  and  that,  under  the  pretext  of  further  inflructioii; 
44  they  have  laboured  to  confute  the  notions  which 
44  I had  already  acquired,  by  giving  Lome  of  the 
44  moil  delicate  fubjecls  a different  turn.  1 law 

that  they  wanted  to  remove  feme  fufpicions  which 
44  I was  beginning  to  form  concerning  the  ultimate 
{4  Hope  of  the  whole. 

X imagine  that  thefe  obferv  aliens  will  leave  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  leader  with  refpecl  to  the 
influence  of  the  fe-cvet  Fraternity  of  Free  Malonry 
in  the  French  Revolution,  and  that  he  will  allow  it 
to  be  highly  probable  that  the  infamous  Duke  of  Or- 
leans  had,  from  the  beginning,  entertained  hopes  of 
mounting  the  throne  of  France.  It  is  not  my  pro- 
vince to  prove  or  dif prove  this  point,  only  X think 
it  no  led  evident,  from  many  circumftances  in  the 
tranlacnons  of  tuple  tumultucus  days,  that  the 
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impelled  by  fanatical  notions  of  democratic  felicity, 
or,  more  probably,  by  their  own  ambition  to  be  the 
movers  of  this  vail  machine,  to  overturn  the  ancient 
government,  and  erect  a republic,  ot  which  they 
hoped  to  be  the  managers*.  Mirabeau  had  learned 
when  in  Germany  that  the  principles  of  anarchy 
had  been  well  digeiled  into  a fydem,  and  therefore 
wifhed  for  fome  iu  ft  ruction  as  to  the  fubordinate  de- 
tail of  the  buftnelfg  and  for  this  purpofe  requelled  a 
deputation  frcmls  the  Hhwiinali . 

In  fuels  a cauie  as  this,  we  may  be  certain  that  no 
ordinary  per  ion  would  be  lent.  One  of  l he  depu- 
ties was  Amelins,  the  next  per  foil  in  the  order  to 
Spartacus  and  Ph'io.  His  worldly  name  was  Johann, 
j.  C.  Bode,  at  Weimar,  privy-counfellor  to  the 
Prince  of  lieftb-Danu (ladt . (See  Fragments  der 
Biogf.aphie  des  verfiorbenes  Freyherr  Bock  in  IVelmar , 
mi!  ziiverlajjigen  Urkiindev , ?,vo.  Riom . .1:795.  See 
Hfo  End  lid If  Shkkfill  der  Freymaurerev , 1794  ; alfo 
J Fie  ner  Zeitfchrift  fur  1793*)- — This  peril)  n has 
played  a principal  part  in  the  whole  icbeme  ct  Illu- 
mination. He  was  a perfon  of  confiderable  and 
iho'wy  talents  as  a writer.  lie  had  great  talents  for 
con  ver  far  ion,  and  had  kept  good  company.  With 

* The  d.epoiitions  at  the  Chatelet,  which  I have  already  quoted, 
give  repeated  and  unequivocal  proofs,  that  he,  with  a confiderable 
number  of  the  deputies  of  the  National  A Humbly,  had  formed 
this  plot  before  the  5th  of  October  1789.  That  trial  was  con- 
ducted in  a it  range  manner,  partly  out  of  relpedt  for  tiie  Royal 
lamily,  which  ilill  had  fome  hearts  affectionately  attached  to  it, 
and  to  the  monarchy,  and  partly  by  reafon  of  the  fears  of 
the  members  of  tin’s  court.  There  was  now  no  iafety  for  any 
perfon  w:>o  differed  from  the  opinion  of  the  frantic  populace  of 
Paris.  Tiie  chief  points  of  accufat:on  were  written  in  a fchedule 
which  is  not  publifhed,  and  the  witneffes  were  ordered  to  depoie 
on  thefe  in  one  general  Yes  or  No  ; fo  that  it  is  only  the  lead  im- 
portant part  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  printed,  I am  well 
informed  that  the  whole  of  it  is  carefully  preferved,  and  will  one 
day  appear. 
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refpecl  to  bis  myftical  character,  his  experience  was 
great.  He  was  one  of  the  Templar  Mafons,  and  a- 
mong  them  was  Eju’s  a Liltis  CohvdHium.  He  had 
{peculated  much  about  the  origin  and  htftory  ofMa- 
fonry,  and  when  at  the  Willemfbad  convention, 
was  converted  to  Illuminatifm.  He  was  the  great 
inftigator  of  Ngcholai,  Gedicke,  and  BieMer,  to  the 
hunt  after  Jefuits  which  lo  much  occupied  them,  and 
fugged ed  to  Nicholai  his  journey  through  Germany. 
Lenchtlenrinr  whom  I mentioned  before,  was  only 

o 1 

the  letter-carrier  between  Bode  and  thefe  three  au- 


thors. Me  was  juil  luch  a man  as  Weifhaupt  wiLh 
ed  for;  his  head  filled  with  Maionic  fanaticilm,  at- 
taching; infinite  importance  to  the  frivolities  of  Ma- 
fonry,  and  engaged  gn  an  enthufiaiiic  and  fruirtels 
refearch  after  its  origin  and  biitorv.  He  had  col- 
lected, however,  Inch  a number  of  archives  (as  they 
were  called)  of  Free  Ma fonry,  that  he  fold  his  mami- 
feript  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Gotha,  (into  whole  her* 
vice  Weifhaupt  engaged  himielf  when  he  was  driven 
from  Bavaria),  for  150  dahleis.  This  little  anec- 
dote {hows  the  high  importance  attributed  to  thofe 
matters  by  perfons  of  whom  we  (hould  expect  better 
things.  Bode  was  alio  a molt  determined  and  vio- 
lent material  id.  Betides  all  thole  qualities,  fo  accepta- 
ble to  the  Illuminati,  he  was  a di  Icon  tinted  Templar 
Mafon,  having  been  repeatedly  difappointed  of  the 
preferment  which  he  thought  himielf  entitled  to. 
When  he  learned  that  the  tin!  operations  of  the  Il- 


ium inati  were  to  be  the  obtain ine  the  lob 


of  the  Mafon  Lodges,  and  of  the  whole  Fraternity, 
his  hopes  revived  of  riling  to  fome  of  the  C om- 
nia nderics,  which  his  enthuhafm,  or  rather  fanati- 
cilim,  had  made  him  hope  to  lee  one  clay  regained 
by  the  Order  : — but  when  he  found  that  the  next  and 
favourite  object  was  to  root  out  the  Strift  Qbfsrvcurz 
altogether,  he  darted  back.  But.  Philo  law  that  the 

understanding 
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under  ft  a lading  ((hall  we  call  it  r ) that  can  be  dazzled 
with  one  whim,  may  be  dazzled  wiih  another,  and 
he  now  attached  him  to  Illumiuatifm,  by  a magni- 
ficent dnpiay  of  a world  ruled  by  the  Order,  and 
conduced  to  ha  opine  Is  bv  means  of  Liberty  and 
Equality*  This  did  the  bufmels,  as  we  fee  by  the 
private  correfpcndence,  where  Philo  informs  Spar- 
facus  of  his  li rit  difficulties  with  Amelins.  Ameli- 
ns was  gained  over  in  Align  ft  1782,  and  we  lee  by 
the  fame  correfpondence,  that  the  greats!!  affairs 
were  foon  enrr idled  to  him — he  was  generally  em- 
ployed to  deal  with  the  great.  When  a Graf  or  a 
Baion  was  to  he  wheedled  into  the  Order,  Amelins 
was  the  agent. — -He  was  aifo  the  chief  operator 
in  all  their  Cornells  with  the  Jeluits  and  the  Roly- 
crucians.  It  was  alfo  Bode  that  procured  the  im- 
portant accebion  of  Nic-holai  to  the  Order.  This 
he  brought  about  through  Leucht len ring  ; and  lafl- 
ly,  his  numerous  connect  ions  among  the  f ree  Ma- 
hons, together  with  Knigge’s  influence  among  them, 
enabled  the  Illuminati  to  worm  themfelves  into 
every  Lodge,  and  at  laid  gave  them  aimed  the  entire 
command  of  the  Fraternity. 

Such  was  the  fir  ft  of  the  deputies  to  France.  The' 
other  was  a Mr.  Buffo  he,  called  in  the  Order  Bay- 
ard ; therefore  probably  a man  of  refpedlable  cha- 
racter | for  moil  of  Spartacus’f  names  were  fignifi- 
cant  like  his  own.  He  was  a military  man,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in  the  fervice  of  riefle  Darmiladt. — 
This  man  alio  was  a difeontented  I emplar  Mafon, 
and  his  name  in  that  Fraternity  had  been  Eques  a 
Fontihus  EremL  He  was  illuminated  by  Knigge. 
Fie  had  alfo  been  unfuccefsful  both  at  court  and  in 
the  field,  in  both  of  which  fixations  he  had  been  at- 
tempting to  make  a diftinguifhed  figure.  He.  as  wedi 
as  Bode,  vvere  immerfed  in  elects.  They  were  theijN 
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fore  juft  in  the  proper  temper  for  Cofmo -politic:; I 
entefpriie. 

They  went  to  Paris  in  the  end  ot  1788,  while  the 
Notables  were  fitting,  and  all  Paris  was  giving  ad- 
vice. The  a ‘arm  that  was  railed  about  Animal  Mag- 
necifm,  which  was  indeed  making  much  noife  at  that 
rime,  and  particularly  at  Paris,  was  aligned  by  them 
as  the  ere  at  motive  of  the  tourney.  Bode  alio  faid 
that  he  was  anxious  to  learn  what  were  the  correc- 


tions made  on  the  fyftein  of  the  Chsvaliers  Bicvfai- 
fanis.  They  had  taken  that  name  at  fail,  to  icreen 
themfelves  from  the  charges  again  11  them  under  th| 


name  ot 


f nr 


i empiars. 

f i 1 - . 


T hey  had  corrected  fomcthing 


in  their’  iyilera  when  they  took  the  name  PbiUileihes . 


And  now  when  the  Schiims  of  tire  Bhilalelhcs  were 


healed,  and  the  Brethren  again  united  under  the 
name  of  Anns  Relink , be  fufpeded  that  Jeluits  had 
interfered  ; and  becaufe  he  had  heard  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Amis  Rennie  were  very  noble,  he  w idl- 
ed to  be  more  certain  that  they  were  purged  of  eve- 


ry thing  j elukicah 

The  deputies  accordingly  arri 
immediately  obtained  ad  million  ir 
tensities*.  They  found  both  of 


vcd  at  Paris,  and 
ito  thefe  1 wo  Fra- 
them  in  the  rindi 

X 


* To  prevent  interruptions,  I may  juft  mention  here  the  autho- 
rities for  this  journey  and  co-operation  of  the  two  deputies. 

1.  Ein  nvlchtiger  Aujfchlufs  ubgr  en  no  eh  nventg  lehann.le  V e run- 
inf  ang  dcr  Franzbfcksn  Revolution,  in  the  Vienna  zwitfcnnlt  for 

1 79S>  P*  *4  v 

2.  Endlichs  Shichfah  des  Freymaurer  Or  dens,  1794?  p*  1 9* 

3.  Ideuejie  Arbednng  des  Spastacus  and  Philo,  Munich,  1793*  P4 

J5  1 — 54- 

4.  Htjlorifcke  iGachrichtcn  iiber  die  Franc  Revolution  i 79->  vcn 
Girtanner,  vur.  loc . 

5.  Revolutions  Almanarh  fur  1792 — 4,  Gottingen,  vai . he. 

6.  Bextrn  v znr  Biographic  des  vcrjlorlencs  d rey- Hern  v.  Bode , 


7 9 e • 


'■M&in  des 


• tern  fur  e 


t Kvfl,  for  1792,  3?  4,  Ac.  A 
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Hate  for  Illumination,  having  fhaken  off  all  the  caba- 
li  ill  cal,  chemical,  and  myilical  whims  that  had  for- 
merly cli ll ni bed  them,  and  would  now  fake  up  too 
much  of  their  time.  They  were  now  cultivating 
with  great  zeal  the  pnilofophico  political  doctrines 
of  univerfal  citizenthip*  .their  leades  s,  to  the 
number  of  twenty,  are  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
Berlin  Mnnatfchrift  for  1785,  and  among  them  are 
feveral  of  the  firff  a cl  01s  m the  French  Revolution. 
But  this  is  nothing  diliinctive,  becaufe  perfons  of  all. 
opinions  were  Mafons. 

The  Amis  Reunis  were  little  behind  the  Illumi- 
nati in  every  thing  that  was  irreligious  and  anarchi- 
ca],  and  had  no  inclination  for  any  of  the  formali- 
ties of  ritual.  Sec.  They  were  already  fit  for  the 
higher  mvfieries,  and  only  wanted  to  learn  the  me- 
thods of  bulinefs  which  had  fucceeded  fo  well  in 
threading  their  doclrines  and  maxims  over  Germa- 
ny. Beikies,  their  doctrines  had  not  been  digeifed 
into  a fyffern,  nor  had  the  artful  methods  of  leading 
on  the  pupils  from  bad  to  verie  been  practiced.  For 
hitherto,  each  individual  had  vented  in  the  Lodges 
his  own  opinions,  to  unburden  his  own  mind,  and 
the  Brethren  lillened  for  in fl ruction  and  mutual  en- 
couragement. Therefore,  when  Spartacus’s  plan 
was  communicated  to  them,  they  few  at  once  its  im- 
portance. In  all  its  branches,  inch  as  the  ule  of  the 
Mafon  Lodges,  to  fifh  for  Minerva  is- — the  rituals  and 
ranks  to  entice  the  young,  and  fo  lead  them  by  de- 
grees to  opinions  and  mea hires  which,  at  kirll  fight, 
would  have  (hocked  them.  1 he  him  hold  which  is 
gotten  of  the  pupils,  and  indeed  of  all  the  inferior 
ciafles,  hy  their  reports  in  the  courie  of  their  pre- 
tended training  in  the  knowledge  of  them  helves  and 
of  other  men — and,  above  all,  the  provincial  arrange- 
ment of  the  order,  and  the  clever  fubordi  net  ion  and  en- 
tire dependence  on  a fed  cot  hand  or  Pandr-emcr.ium  at 

Paris, 
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Paris,  which  fhould  in  Ip  ire  and  direct  the  whole. — -I 
think  (altho*  I have  not  exprefs  afiertions  of  the  fad) 
from  the  fubiecjuent  conduct  of  the  French  revclters, 
that  even  at  this  early  period,  there  were  many  in 
thofe  hoc ie ties  who  were  ready  to  go  every  length  pro- 
poied  to  them  by  the  Illuminati,  fuch  as  the  aboli- 
tion of  royalty,  and  of  all  ntivileged  orders,  as  ty- 
rants by  nature,  the  annihilation  and  robbery  of  the 
priefthocd,  the  rooting  out  of  Chriflianity,  and  the 
introdudion  of  Atheilm,  or  a oh  ilcfoohical  chimera 
which  they  were  to  call  Religion.  Mirabeau  had 
often  fpoken  of  the  la  ft  branch  of  the  Illuminated 
principles,  and  the  convei  fations  held  at  Venables 
during  the  awful  paufes  of  the  y.th  of  October, 
(which  are  to  be  feen  in  the  evidence  before  the 
Chatelet  in  the  Orleans  procefs,)  can  hardly  be 
fuppoied  to  be  the  fancies  of  an  accidental  mob. 

Mirabeau  was,  as  I have  fa  id,  at  the  head  of 
this  democratic  party,  and  had  repeatedly  laid, 
that  the  only  ufe  of  a King  was  to  ferve  as  a pa- 
geant, in  order  to  give  weight  to  public  meafures 
in  the  opinion  off  the  populace. — And  Mr.  La  too 
iiaye  fays,  that  this  party  was  very  numerous,  and 
that  immediately  after  the  imprudent  or  mad  like 
invitation  of  every  Icribbler  in  a garret  to  give  his 
advice,  the  party  dicl  not  fcraple  to  fpeak  their 
fen ti men ts  in  public,  and  that  they  were  encou- 
raged in  their  encomiums  on  the  advantages  of  a 
virtuous  republican  government  by  Mr.  Neckar, 
who  had  a moft  extravagant  and  chi  Id  i Hi  predfl 
leftion  for  the  conftitution  of  Geneva,  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  and  was  alfo  much  tinged  with 
the  Cofmo-poiilical  philolbphv  of  the  times.  The 
King’s  brothers,  and  the  Princes  of  the  blood, 
prefen  ted  a memorial  to  his  Majefry,  which  con- 
cluded by  faying,  that  “ the  eifcrvefer.ee  of  the 
44  public  opinions  had  come  to  fuch  a height  that 

“ the 
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“ the  mod  dangerous  principles,  imported  from 
t:  foreign  parts,  were  avowed  in  print  with  per- 
1 fed;  impunity — that  ids  majefty  had  unwarily 
41  e'n  courage  cl  every  fanatic  to  dictate  to  him, 
44  and  to  tpread  ids  poiionous  fentiments,  in  which 
44  the  rights  of  the  throne  were  not  only  ciifrc- 
44  fpected,  but  were  e\  en  difputed — that  jhe  rights 
44  of  the  higher  chides  in  the  Hate  ran  a great  rifle 
44  of  being  fpeedilv  fiippreiied,  and  that  nothing 
44  would  hinder  the  facred  fight  of  property  from 
44  being  ere  long  invaded,  and  the  unequal  diftri- 
44  but  ion  of  wealth  from  being  thought  a proper 
4idhbjed  of  reform , * 

When  inch  was  the  date  of  things  in  Paris;  it 
is  plain  that  the  biuincfs  of  the  German  deputies 
would  be  eafily  tran faded.  They  were  received 
with  open  arms  by  the  Philaleth.es , the  Amis  dc 
la  Vcrite , the  Social  Gontfadt , Sac,  and  in  the 
courfe  of  a very  few  weeks  in  the  end  of  1 7 88, 
and  the  beginning  of  1789,  (that  is,  before  the 
end  of  March)  the  whole  of  the  Grand  Orient, 
including  the  Philalethes ■,  Amis  Re  unis , Mart  ini  f- 
tes , &c.  had  the  fecrets  of  Illumination  commu- 
nicated to  them.  The  operation  naturally  began 
with  the  Great  National  Lodge  of  Paris,  and  thole 
in  immediate  dependence  on  it.  It  would  al'o  fee  in  t 
from  many  circumftances  that  occurred  to  my  ob- 
fervation,  that  the  Lodges  in  Alface  and  Lorraine 
were  Illuminated  at.  this  time,  and  not  long  before 
as  I had  imagined.  Strafburg  I know  had  been 
Illuminated  long  ago,  while  Philo  was  in  the  Or- 
der. A circumflance  flrikes  me  here  as  of  fome 
moment.  The  feels  of  Philaietl.es , and  Amis 
Reunis  were  refinements  engrafted  on  the  fylteni 
of  the  Chevaliers  Beinfaijants  at  Lyons.  Such  re- 
finements never  fail  to  be  conlnlered  as  a fort  or 
hereby,  and  the  pro  A Tors  will  be  held  with  a jea- 
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3ous  and  unfriendly  eye  by  fame,  who  will  pride 
thenifelves  on  adhering  to  the  cld  faith.  And 
the  greater  the  fuccefs  of  the  herefy,  the  greater 
will  be  the  aniinofity  between  the  parties. — May 
not  this  help  to  explain  the  mutual  hatred  of  the 
Pari  dans  and  the  Lyonnois,  which  produced  the 
mofc  dreadfnl  attrocities  ever  perpetrated  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  made  a fhambles  and  a dc~ 
Tert  of  the  fined:  city  of  France  ? 

The  fir  ft  proceeding  by  the  advice  of  the  de- 
puties was  the  formation  of  a political  committee 
in  every  Lodge.  This  committee  correfpemded 
with  the  aidant  Lodges,  and  in  it  were  diicufpcd 
and  fettled  all  the  political  principles  which  were 
to  be  inculcated  on  the  members.  The  author  of 
the  Neuefle  Slrbcitimg  fays  exprefsly,  that  41  he 
44  was  thoroughly  inftru&ed  in  this:  that  it  was 
44  given  in  charge  to  thefe  committees  to  frame 
44  general  rules,  and  to  carry  through  the  great 
44  plan  (grand  auvre J of  a general  overturning 
44  of  religion  and  government.5’  The  principal 
leaders  of  the  fubfequent  Revolution  were  mem- 
bers of  thefe  committees.  Here  were  the  plans 
laid,  and  they  were  tranfmitted  through  the  king' 
dam  by  the  Corre {bonding  Committees. 

Thus  were  the  ftupid  Bavarians  (as  the  French 
were  once  plcafcd  to  call  them)  their  ir.ftruccors 
in  the  art  of  overturning  the  world.  The  French 
were  indeed  the  nrfc  who  put  it  in  practice.  Thefe 
committees  arefe  from  the  Illuminati  in  Bavaria, 
who  had  by  no  means  given  over  working  $ and 
thefe  committees  produced  the  Jacobin  Club.  It 
is  not  a frivolous  remark,  that  the  Mafonic  phraie 
of  the  perfons  who  wilh  to  addrefs  the  Brethren, 
“ (F-  St  je  demande  Jo,  parole , which  the  F.  S.  re- 
44  ports  to  the  V.  G.  M.  and  which  he  announces 
44  ro  the  Brethren  thus,  44  Ivies  frcrcs , frere  tel 

44  demande 
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u demande  la  parole , la  parole  Ini  eft  a.ccordee” ) 
is  exactly  copied  by  the  jacobin  Club.  There  is 
fiirely  no  natural  connection  between  Free  Ma- 
fonry  and  Jacobinifm — but  we  feek  the  link — II- 
luminatifm. — - 

The  ofhce-bearers  of  one  of  the  Lodges  of  Phi- 
lalethes  in  Paris  were  Martin , H'dllermooz , (who 
had  been  deputy  from  the  Chevaliers  Beinfoifants 
to  the  Wiliemfbad  Convention)  Chappe , Minet 
de  la  Henriere , and  Savaticr  de  L singe . In  an- 

other (the  Contrail  Social J the  Political  Commit- 
tee con  (hied  of  La  Fayette , Condone  t,  Petition , 
dd Orleans , Slbhe  Barth olis , a1  Miguillcm,  Bail!y7 
Marq.  de  la  Sally  Defprejmeni L This  particular 
Lodge  had  been  founded  and  conducted  by  one 
De  Lent  re , an  adventurer  and  cheat  of  the  firfb 
magnitude,  who  fometimes  made  a figure,  and  at 
other  times  was  without  a [hilling.  At  this  very 
time  he  was  a fpy  attached  to  the  office  of  the  po- 
lice of  Parisf.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  Warden 

* Minet  was,  I think,  at  this  time  a player.  He  was  fon  of 
a furgeon  at  Nantes — rob  ed  his  father  and  ded — tnliited  in 
Holland— deferted  and  became  linnggler — -was  taken  and  burnt 
in  the  hand— became  player  and  married  an  actrefs — then  became 
pried — -a  d was  made  Bifliop  of  Nantes  by  Couilard  in  difeharge 
of  a debt  of  500I.  Mr.  Latocnaye  often  faw  Coudard  kneel  to 
him  for  benediction.  It  cannot:  be  fuppo'ed  that  lie  was  much  ve- 
nerated in  his  pontificals  in  his  native  city. — It  feems  Minet, 
Minet,  is  the  call  of  the  children  to  a kitten— This  was  prohibit- 
ed at  Nantes,  and  many  perfons  whipped  for  the  freedom  ufed 
with  his  name. 

f I am  told  that  he  now  (or  very  lately)  keeps  the  bed  com 
pany,  and  lives  in  elegance  and  affluence  in  London. 

Augur , Jchznobates , vie  he  us , magus  omnia  novit 

Graculus  cj'nriens  ; in  chum  jujjuns , ibitp. 

Itigenium  volex  audacia  per  alia , fenno 

Prompt  us. 

i All  fcienccs  a hungry  Frenchman  knows, 

And  bid  him  go  to  hell — to  hell  he  goes. 

jfolmf oils  TV  (inflation. 
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cf  the  Lodge.  The  Abbe  Sieyes  was  a Brother 
Orator,  but  not  of  this  Lodge,  nor,  I think,  of 
the  former.  It  was  probably  of  the  one  conduct- 
ed by  Mirabeau  and  the  Abbe  Perigord.  But  it  ap* 
pearsfrom  the  piece  from  which  I am  at  prefent  bor- 
rowing, that  Sieyes  was  prefent  in  the  meetings  of 
both  Lodges,  probably  as  vifiting  Brother,  employ- 
ed in  bringing  them  to  common  mcafures,  1 mud 
ooferve,  that  the:  fubfequent  condtiCl  of  fome  of 
theie  men  does  not  jiue  accord  with  my  conjec- 
ture, that  the  principles  of  the  Illuminati  were 
adopted  In  their  full  extent.  But  we  know  that 
ail  the  Bavarian  Brethren  were  not  equally  Him 
m mated,  and  it  would  be  only  copying  their 
teachers  if  the  clever  ell  of  theie  their  idiolars 
fnouid  hold  a janChim  Janet  or  um  among  them- 
felvcs,  without  infitkig  all  to  the  conference.  Ob- 
ierve  too  that  the  chief  leifou  \\  hi  eh  they  were 
now  taking  from  the  Germans  was  the  method  cf 
doing  bujhufs , of  managing  their  correfpondence, 
and  of  procuring  and  training  pupils.  A French- 
man does  not  think  that  he  needs  inurudUon  in  any 
thing  like  principle  or  {lienee.  He  is  ready  on  all 
occakons  to  be  the  inlLructor. 

Thus  were  the  Lodges  of  France  converted  in 
a very  fhort  time  into  a fet  of  feci  et  affiliated  fo- 
cieties,  correfponding  with  the  mother  Lodges  ( f 
Paris,  receiving  from  thence  their  principles  and 
inltrucdions,  and  ready  to  rife  up  at  once  when 
called  upon  to  carry  on  the  great  work  of  over- 
turning the  Bate. 

Hence  it  has  arifen  that  the  French  aimed,  in 
the  very  beginning*,  at  overturning  the  whole 
ivnilJ.  In  all  the  revolutions  of  other  countries, 
the  |c  hr  tries  and  plots  have  extended  no  farther 
than  the  nation  where  they  took  their  rife.  But 
here  we  have  feen  that  they  take  in  the  whole 

world 
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world.  They  have  repeatedly  declared  this  in 
their  mamfedos,  and  they  have  declared  it  by 
their  cone! net — This  is  the  very  aim  of  the  Illu- 
minati. Hence  too  may  be  explained  how  the  re- 


velation took  place  in  a moment  in  every  part  of 
France.  The  revolutionary  focieties  were  early 
f tmecl,  and  were  working  in  it  ere  t before  the 
opening  of  the  National  AfTembly,  and  the  whole 
nation  changed,  and  changed  again,  and  again,  as 


lr 


by  be  at 


;i  orum, 


rp  ’ 

i n 


:.)ie 


initiated  in  this 


my  iter  v of  iniquity  were  ready  every  where  at  a 
call.  And  we  fee  Weiihaupt’s  with  accompliihed 


in  an  unexpected  degree,  and  the  debates  in  a 
club  giving  Jaws  to  folemn  afFembiies  of  the  na- 
tion, and  all  France  bending  the  neck  to  the  city 
of  Paris.  The  members  of  the  club  are  Illuminati, 
and  fo  are  a great  part  of  their  correfpondents. — 
Each  operates  in  the  date  as  a Mi  nerval  would  do 
in  the  Order.,  and  the  whole  goes  on  with  fyde- 
niatic  regularity.  The  famous  jacobin  Club  was 
juft  one  of  thole  Lodges,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
ferved  ; and  as,  among  individuals  one  commonly 
takes  the  lead,  and  contrives  for  the  red,  fo  it  has 
happened  on  the  prefent  occafion,  that  this  Lodge, 
fupported  by  Orleans  and  Mirabeau,  was  the  one 
that  denned  forth  and  (hewed  itfelf  to  the  world 

I A 

and  thus  became  the  oracle  of  the  party  ; and  all 
the  red  only  echoed  its  ciilcourds,  and  at  lad  al- 
lowed it  to  give  law  to  the  whole,  and  even  to 
rule  the  kingdom.  It  is  to  be  remarked  too  that 
the  founders  of  the  club  at  Mentz  were  Illumi- 
nati, ( Relig . Begeltnh . 1703.  p.  448.)  before  the 
Revolution,  and  correfnondee  with  another  Lodge 
at  Strafburg  ; and  thefe  two  produced  mighty  ef- 
fects during  the  year  1 70,3.  In  a performance  call- 
ed Memoir  cs  Poflh  umes  de  Cujline  it  is  fa  id,  that 
when  that  general  was  bending  his  courfe  to  Hoi- 
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land,  the  Illuminati  at  Straiburg,  Worms,  and 
Spire,  immediately  formed  clubs,  and  invited  him 
into  that  quarter,  and,  by  going  to  Mentz  and  en- 
couraging their  brethren  in  that  city,  they  railed 
a party  again  (I*  the  garrifon,  and  actually  deliver- 
ed up  the  place  to  the  French  army. 

A little  book,  juft  now  printed  with  the  title 
Paragraphed,  fays,  that  Zimmerman,  of  whom  I 
have  ipoken  more  than  once,  went  to  France  to 
preach  liberty.  He  was  employed  as  a miffionary 
of  Revolution  in  Alface,  where  he  had  formerly 
been  a mo  ft  fuccefsful  niilTionary  of  Illumi$atifm, 
Of  his  former  proceedings  the  following  iS  a curb 
ous  anecdote.  He  connected  himielf  with  a highly 
accomplifned  and  beautiful  woman,  whole  con- 
veri  a tion  had  fuch  charms,  that  he  fays  (lie  gained 
him  near  a hundred  converts  in  Spire  alone.  Some 
per  10 ns  of  high  rank,  and  great  exterior  dignity 
of  character,  had  felt  more  tender  iiiipreluons — - 
and  when  the  lady  informed  them  of  certain  con- 
fequcnces  to  their  reputation,  they  were  glad  to 
compound  matters  with  her  friend  Mr.  Zimmer- 
man, who  either  pa  Fed  for  her  h riband  or  took 
the  icandal  on  himfeif.  He  made  above  1500 
Louis  d ors  in  this  way.  When  he  returned,  as  a 
preacher  of  Revolution,  he  vied  to  mount  the 
pulpit  with  a fabre  in  his  hand,  and  bawl  out, 
44  Behold,  Frenchmen,  this  is  your  God.  This 
u alone  can  f ive  you.”  The  author  adds,  that 
when  Cuiline  broke  into  Germany,  Zimmerman 
got  admxiion  to  him,  and  engaged  to  deliver 
Manheim  into  his  hands.  To  gain  this  pm  pole, 
he  old  Ted  to  let  id  me  corners  of  the  city  on  fire, 


and  aliurrp  him  of  iupport.  Cuiline  declined  the 
o fie r . — j ' i m m ei^nan  ap-pea re d again fl  ii i m b e fo re 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  a ecu  fed  him  of 
treachery  to  his  canic. — Cui  tinCs  aniwer  is  re- 

remarkable. 
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markable.  44  Hardly,”  faid  he,  4*  had  I let  my* 
l”  foot  in  Germany,  when  this  man,  and  aii  the 
64  fools  of  his  country,  hefieged  me,  and  would 
64  have  delivered  up  to  me  their  towns  and  vil- 
44  lages — What  -occalion  had  I to  do  any  thing  to 
44  Manheim,  when  the  Prince  was  neutral  ?”  Zim- 
merman found  his  full  account  in  Robefpierre®s 
bloody  fway — but  the  fnort  term  of  his  attrocities 
was  alfo  the  whole  of  Zimmerman’s  carreer.  He 
was  arrefted,  but  again  liberated,  and  foon  after 
again  imprifoned,  after  which  I can  learn  no  more 
of  him.  The  fame  thing  is  politivcly  after  ted  in 
another  performance,  called  Cri  de  la  Raifon.  and 
in  a third,  called  Lcs  Majquss  Arttchees . Ob- 
ferve  too,  that  it  is  not  the  clubs  merely  that  arc 
accufed  of  this  treachery,  but  the  Illuminati.  De 
la  Metherie  alfo,  in  his  preface  to  the  Journal  de 
Phyjique  for  1700,  fays  exprefsly,  that  44  the  caufe 
44  and  arms  of  France  were  powerfully  fupported 
44  in  Germany  by  a fe£t  of  philofophers  called  the 
44  Illuminated.”  In  the  preface  to  t h e Jo u rna l for 
1 792 , he  fays,  that  44  Letters  and  deputations  were 
46  received  by  the  Aftembly  from  feveral  Cor  ret- 
44  ponding  Societies  in  England,  felicitating  them 
44  on  the  triumph  cf  Reafon  and  Humanity,  and 

44  promifmg  them  their  cordial  aftiftance.” 

He  read  fome  of  the  e manifeftos,  and  fays, 
that  44  one  of  them  recommended  ilrongiy  the 
64  political  education  of  the  children,  who  ftiould 
u be  taken  from  the  parents  and  trained  up 
44  for  the  ftate.” Another  lamented  the  bale- 

ful influence  of  property,  faying,  that  44  the  ef- 
44  forts  of  the  Aftembly  would  be  fruitlefs,  till  the 
44  fence  was  removed  with  which  the  laws  fo 
44  anxioufly  f;-curcd  inordinate  wealth.  They 
44  ftiould  rather  be  directed  to  the  fupport  of  ta- 
#4  Jents  and  virtue:  becaufe  oropertv  would  al- 

' A k * ,, 

44  ways 
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44  ways  fup  port  i tie  If  by  the  too  great  influence 
44  which  it  had  in  every  Corrupted  (fate.  The 
44  Jaws  fhould  prevent  the  too  great  accumulation 

44  of  it  in  Particular  famines/’ In  fn or t,  the 

counferl  was  alrnoft  verbatim  w It  at  the  Abbe  Cof- 
fandey  declared  to  have  been  preached  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Illuminati,  which  terrified  him 
and  his  colleagues,  and  made  them  quit  the  afio- 
c iation.  Anarchariis  Cloots,  born  indPruliian  Weft- 
phaiia,  a keen  Illuininatus,  came  to  Paris  for  the 
exprefs  purpofe  of  forwarding  the  great  work , and 
by  intriguing  in  the  ftyle  of  the  Order,  he  got 
him! elf  made  one  of  the  Reprefenta  lives  of  the 
Nation.  Fie  fee  ms  to  have  been  one  of  the  com- 
pleted: fanatics  in  Cofifto-poiitifm,  and  juft  fuch  a 
tool  as  Weifnaupt  would  choofe  to  employ  for  a 
coarl'e  and  arduous  job.  lie  broke  out  at  once  in- 
to all  the  filly  extravagance  of  the  unthinking 
herd,  and  his  whole  language  is  juft  the  jargon  of 
Illumination.  Citizen  of  the  world — Liberty  and 

Equality,  the  impreicripitible  Rights  of  Man 

Morality,  dear  Morality — Kings  and  Priefts  are 
ufelefs  things — they  are  Defpots  and  Corrupters, 
See.—  Fie  declared  himfelf  an  atheift,  and  zealonf- 
iyi  aboured  to  have  atheifm  eftafeliftied  by  law. 
He  conducted  that  farcical  proedfton  in  the  true 
ftyle  of  the  molt  child) fu  ritual  of  Philo,  where 
counterfeited  deputies  from  all  quarters  of  the 
world,  in  the  deciles  of  their  countries,  came  to 
congratulate  the  nation  for  its  victory  over  Kings 
and  Pricfts.  It  is  alfo  worthy  of  remark,  that  by 
this  time  Leuchtienring,  whom  we  have  feen  fo 
zealous  an  lllumimtus , after  having  been  as  zea- 
lous a Proteftant,  tutor  of  Princes,  Hofrath  and 
Hofmeifter,  was  now  a fee  ret  ary  or  clerk  in  one 
of  the  Bureaus  of  the  National  Aftembly  of 
France. 


I may 
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I may  add  as  a finiihing  touch,  that  the  National 
Afiembly  of  France  was  the  only  body  of  men  that 
I have  ever  heard  of  who  openly  and  iyllematically 
propofed  to  employ  affaflination,  and  to  inflitute  a 
band  of  patriots,  who  (liottld  exercife  this  profeflittn 
either  by  iword,  piflol,  or  poifon  ; — and  though  the 
propofal  was  not  carried  into  execution,  it  might  be 
conlidered  as  the  ientiments  of  lire  meeting  ; for  it 
was  only  delayed  till  it  Ihould  be  confide  red  how  far 
it  might  not  be  im prudent,  becaufe  they  might  ex- 
pert reprifals.  The  Abbe  Dubois  engaged  to  poifon 
the  Comte  d’Artois  ; but  was  himfielf  robbed  and 
poifoned  by  his  accomplices. — There  were  ilrong 
reafons  for  thinking  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
was  poifoned- — and  that  Mirabeau  was  thus  treated 
by  his  pupil  Orleans, — alio  Madame  de  Favras  and 
her  fon. — This  was  copying  the  Illuminati  very 
carefullw 

j 

After  all  thefe  particulars,  can  any  perfon  have  a 
doubt  that  the  Order  of  Illuminati  formally  inter- 
fered in  the  French  Revolution,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  its  progrefs?  There  is  no  denying  the  in- 
folepce  and  oppreffion  of  the  Crown  and  the  Nobles, 
nor  the  mifery  and  11  a very  of  the  people,  nor  that 
there  were  fufficieni  provocation  and  cache  for  a to- 
tal change  of  mea fares  and  of  principles.  But  the 
rapidity  with  which  Gne  opinion  was  declared  in 
every  corner,  and  that  opinion  as  quickly  changed, 
and  the  change  announced  every  where,  and  the 
perfect  conformity  of  the  principles,  and  famenefs 
of  the  language,  even  in  arbitrary  tritles,  can  hard- 
ly be  explained  in  any  other  way.  It  may  indeed 
be  laid  11  que  les  beaux  genic  s Je  rencontrent , — that 
44  wits  jump.  The  principles  are  the  fame,  and 
“ the  conduct  of  the  French  has  been  fuch  as  the 
44  Illuminati  would  have  exhibited  ; but  this  is  all 
44  the  Illuminati  no  longer  ejtKled.”  Enough  has 

a P been 
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been  faid  on  this  point  already. — The  fads  are  as 
have  been  narrated.  The  Illuminati  continued  as 
an  Order , and  even  held  affemblies,  though  not  fo 
frequently  nor  fo  formally  as  before,  and  though 
their  Areopagus  W3S  no  longer  at  Munich.  But  lei  us 
hear  what  the  French  themfelves  thoughtof  the  matter. 

In  or  the  beginning  of  1790,  a manifejh 

was  fiMt  from  the  Grand  National  Lodge  of  Free 
Mafons  (fo  it  is  entitled)  at  Paris , figned  hy  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  as  Grand  M after,  addreffedand  fent 
to  the  Lodges  in  all  the  refpeciable  cities  of  Europe , 
exhorting  them  to  unite  for  the  fupport  of  the  French 
Revolution , to  gain  it  friends , defenders,  and  dependents  / 
and  according  to  ibeir  opportunities , and  the  pr adh ca- 
ll lit  y of  the  thing , to  kindle  and  propagate  the  fpirtt 
of  revolution  through  all  lands . This  is  a mod  im- 
portant article, and  deferves  a very  ferious  attention. 

I got  it  firll  of  all  in  a work  called,  Hochjle  wichtige 
Erinncrungen  zur  rechten  Zelt  uher  cinige  der  aller- 
ernfhaftejleu  Angel  egenheiteu  diefes  Let  tethers,  von 
L.  A.  Hoffmann,  Vienna,  1795*4 

The  author  of  this  work  fays,  That  every  thing 
44  he  advances  in  thefe  memorandums  is  confident 
“ with  his  own  perfonal  knowledge,  and  that  lie  is 
<4  ready  to  give  convincing  proofs  of  them  to  any 
{i  refpe&abie  perfon  who  will  apply  to  him  perfon- 
ahy*  He  has  already  given  inch  convincing  do-' 
ct  cumenes  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  feveral  Princes, 
that  many  of  the  machinations  occafioned  by  this 
manifed o have  been  detected  and  dopped ; and 
tl  be  would  have  no  icruple  at  laying  the  whole  be- 
u fore  the  public,  did  it  not  unavoidably  involve 
fevers  i worthy  perfon s who  had  fullered  them- 
t£  felvesto  be  milled,  and  heartily  repented  of  their 


* icaportant  Memorandums*  m proper  ficafen,  concern- 

jag  cme  <n{  the  mail  ferrous  Occuneaccs  ol  the  prefent  Age,  by  L. 
A-  H©fiasaaa.j  Visas*,  1795. 
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44  errors.  He  is;  naturally  (being  a Catholic)  very 
fevere  on  the  Proieffants,  (and  indeed  he  has  much 
reafon,)  and  by  this  has  drawn  on  himfelf  many 
bitter  retorts,  lie  has  however  defended  himfelf 
again  ft  all  that  are  of  any  confeqnence  to  his  good 
name  and  veracity,  in  a manner  that  fully  convinces 
any  impartial  reader,  and  turns  to  the  confufion  of 
the  flanderers. 

Hoffmann  fays,  that  44  he  faw  fome  of  thofe  main- 
11  feftos ; that  they  were  not  all  of  one  tenor,  fome 
44  being  addreffed  to  friends,  of  whole  fupport  they 

were  already  allured. ” One  very  important  arti- 
cle of  their  cogtentsis  Earnejl  exhortations  to  cfiablifh 
in  every  quarter  ferret  fc bools  of  political  education , 
and  fc  bools  for  the  public  education  of  the  children  of 
the  people , under  the  dire  El  ion  of  well-princi pled  m af- 
ters ; and  offers  of  pecuniary  affiance  for  this  purpofc , 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  writers  in  favour  of  the 
Revolution , and  for  indemnifying  the  patriotic  bookfel- 
levs  who  Juffer  by  their  endeavours  to  fupprefs  publi- 
cations which  have  an  eppofite  tendency.  W e know 
very  well  that  the  immenfe  revenue  oi  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  fcattered  among  ail  the  rabble  of  the 
Palais  Royal.  Can  we  doubt  of  its  being  employed 
in  this  manner?  Our  doubts  muff  vanifli,  when 
we  fee  that  not  long  after  this  was  publicly  faid  in 
the  National  Affembly,  44  that  this  method  was  the 
mod  effectual  for  accomplifhing  their  purpofe  of 
letting  Europe  in  a flame.”  *4But  much  expence,” 
fays  the  fpeaker,  44  will  attend  it,  and  much  has  al- 
11  ready  been  employed,  which  cannot  be  named 
1,1  becaufe  it  is  given  in  fecret.”  The  Affembly’ 
had  given  the  Illumination  war-hoop — 14  Peace  with 
44  cottages , but  war  with  palaces' — A peuvoir  revchi- 
tionnaire  is  mentioned,  which  fnperledes  all  narrow 
thoughts,  all  ties  of  morality.  Lequinio  publifhes 
the  moff  deteffable  book  that  ever  iffued  from  3 
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printing  prefs,  Les  Frejuges  vaincus,  containing  all 
the  principles,  and  exp  veiled  in  the  very  words  of 
Iilinmnatii’m. 

Hoffmann  lays,  that  the  French  Pr  opaganda  had 
many  emifiaries  in  Vienna,  and  many  friends 
whom  he  could  point  out.  Mir  a be  an  in  particu- 
lar had  many  connection^  in  Vienna,  and  to  the 
certain  k no  w 1c  dge  of  Hoffmann,  carried  on  a 
great  correfponuence  in  cyphers.  The  progrefs  of 
Illumination  had  been  very  great  in  the  Andrian 
States,  and  a ftatcfman  gave  him  an  account  of 
their  proceedings,  ( qui  font  redrcfjer  les  c/ieveitx ) 
which  makes  one’s  hair  (land  on  end.  “ I no  lon- 
44  ger  wonder,”  fays  lie,  ‘I  that  the  Neuefts  Arleu 
44  tiing  ties  Spartacus  unci  Philo  was  forbidden. 
44  O ye  almighty  Illuminati , what  can  you  not 
44  accompli (h  by  your  ferpentlike  infatuation  and 
4f  cunning  !”  Yoiii*  leaders  fay,  u This  bool:  is 
44  dangerous,  becaufe  it  will  teach  wicked  men 
44  the  moft  rehned  methods  of  rebellion,  and  it 
44  mu  ft  never  get  into  the  hands  of  the  common 
44  people.  They  have  fa  id  with  the  moft  impu- 
44  dent  face  to  lb  me  Princes,  who  did  not  per- 
44  ccive  the  deeper  laid  reaton  for  fupprefing  the 
44  book.  The  leaders  of  the  Illuminati  are,  not 
44  without  reafon,  in  anxiety,  left  the  inferior 
44  claffes  of  their  own  Society  ftiotjhi  make  juft 
44  reprifals  for  having  been  fo  baie'y  tricked,  by 
44  keeping  them  back  and  in  profound  ignorance 
p4  of  their  real  defy  ns  ; and  for  working  on 
44  them  by  the  very  goodnds  of  their  hearts,  to 
44  their  final  ruin  ; and  left  the  Free  MfYons, 
44  whom  they  have  alfo  abided,  ihould  think  of 
44  revenp'iny  themtelves,  when  the  matchlefs  vil- 
44  lainy  of  their  deceivers  has  been  fb  clearly  ex- 
44  pc  fed.  It  is  in  vain  for  them  to  talk  of  the  danger 
of  in iti  offing  the  people  in  the  methods  of  fo- 
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44  meriting  rebellion  by  this  book.  The  aims  are 
44  too  apparent,  and  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
44  Regenlburg,  where  the  llrength  of  the  Ilhimi - 
44  nati  lay,  every  perfon  faid  aloud,  that  the  Illn- 
44  minatiirn  difcovered  by  this  book  was  High 
44  Treafon,  and  the  mod  unheard  of  attempt  to 
44  annihilate  every  religion  and  every  civil  go- 
44  vernment.,,  He  goes  on:  14  In  1790  I was  as 
44  well  acquainted  with  the  fpiritof  the  Ulumina- 
44  tion-f\  idem  as  at  prefent,  but  only  not  fo  docu- 
44  mented  by  their  conftitutional  alls,  as  it  is  now 
* ; by  the  N cue  fie  Arbeit  ung  des  Spartacus  and 
44  Philo . My  Mafonic  conneltions  were  formerly 
44  extenfive,  and  my  publication  entitled  Eighteen 
44  Paragraphs  Concerning  Free  Mafonry^  procured 
44  me  more  acquaintance  with  Free  Mafons  of 
44  the  greatefb  worth,  and  of  Illuminati  equa  ii  y 
4*  upright,  perfon s of  refpectability  and  know- 
44  ledge,  who  had  difcovered  and  repented  the 
44  trick  and  inveigling  conduit  of  the  Order.  All 
64  of  us  jointly  fwore  oppofition  to  the  Illuminati , 
44  and  my  friends  confklered  me  as  a proper  in- 
44  ftrument  for  this  purpofe.  To  whet  my  zeal, 
44  they  put  papers  into  my  hands  which  made  me 
44  fhudder,  and  raifed  my  diffike  to  the  high  eft 
44  pitch.  I received  from  them  lifts  of  the  mem- 
44  bers,  and  among  them  law  names  which  I la- 
44  mented  exceedingly.  Thus  flood  matters  in 
44  1790,  when  the  French  Revolution  began  to 
44  take  a ferious  turn.  The  intelligent  faw  in  the 
44  open  fy Rem  of  the  Jacobins  the  complete  hid- 
44  den  fy  it  cm  of  the  Illuminati.  We  knew  that 
44  this  lyftem  included  the  whole  world  in  its 
44  aims,  and  France  was  only  the  place  of  its  fir  ft 
4 explode n.  The  Propaganda  works  in  every 
44  corner  10  this  hour,  and  its  cmiffaries  run  about 
in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  and  are  to 
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44  be  found  in  numbers  in  every  city  that  is  a feat 
44  of  government.' 

44  He  farther  relates  how  they  in  Vienna  want- 
44  ed  to  enliii  him,  and,  as  this  failed,  how  the}7- 
44  have  abufed  him  even  in  the  foreign  newi- 
44  papers. 

44  i have  perfonal  knowledge  (continues  hc^ 
44  that  in  Germany  a fcccnd  Mirabcan,  Manvii- 
44  Ion,  had  propofed  in  detail  a piano,  revolution, 
44  entirely  and  precifely  failed  to  the  prefent  Rate 
44  of  Germany.  This  he  circulated  among  feve- 
44  ral  Free  Mafon  Lodges,  among  all  the  Iilumi- 
44  nated  Lodges  which  Hill  remained  in  Germany, 
44  and  through  the  hands  of  all  the  emiffaries  of 
66  the  Propaganda,  who  had  been  already  dil- 
64  patched  to  the  frontiers  ( vorpojicn j of  every 
44  diftridl  of  the  empire,  with  means  for  flirring 
44  up  the  people.”  (N.  B.  In  1792,  Mauvillon, 
finding  abundant  fupport  and  encouragement  in 
the  appearance  of  things  round  him,  when  the 
French  arms  had  penetrated  every  where,  and 
their  invitations  to  revolt  had  met  with  fo  hearty 
a reception  from  the  difeontented  in  every  Pate, 
came  boldly  forward,  and,  in  the  Brunfwick  jour- 
nal for  March  1792,  declared  that  44  he  heartily 
44  rejoiced  in  the  French  Revolution,  wifned  it  all 
44  fuccefs,  and  thought  himfelf  liable  to  no  re- 
44  proach  when  he  declared  his  hopes  that  a iimi- 
44  lar  Revolution  would  fpeedity  take  place  in 
44  Germany.”) 

In  the  Hamburgh  Political  journal,  AlguP,  Sep- 
tember, and  October  1790.  there  are  many  proof's 
of  the  m ac  hi  nations  of  emilTanes  from  the  Ma- 
fon Lodges  of  Paris  among  the  German  Free  Ma- 
sons— See  pages  036,  963,  1087,  Ac,  It  appears 
that  a club  has  taken  the  name  of  Propaganda- 
and  meets  once  a week  at  icaft,  in  the  form  of  a 
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Mafon  Lodge.  Itconfiftsof  perfons  of  all  nation?, 
and  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Grand  Maher, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  De  Leu  re  is  one  of  the 
Wardens,  They  have  divided  Europe  into  colo- 
nies, to  which  they  give  revolutionary  names, 
fuch  as  the  Cap , the  Pike,  the  Lantern , 'See.  They 
have  niinifters  in  thefe  colonies.  (One  is  pointed 
out  in  Saxony,  by  marks  which  I preiume  arc  well 
ynderhood# ; A fee  ret  prefs  was  found  in  Saxe 
Gotha,  furnifhed  with  German  types,  which  print- 
ed a (editions  work  called  the  Journal  cf  Huma- 
nity. This  Journal  was  found  in  the  mornings 
lying  in  the  Itreets  and  highways.  The  horde  be- 
longed to  an  Illuminatus  of  the  name  of  Du  port, 
a poor  fchoolmafter — -he  was  affociated  with  an- 
other in  Strafbnrg,  who  was  alfo  an  Illuminatus . — 
His  name  was  Meyer,  the  writer  of  the  Straffeurg 
Newfpaper.  lie  had  been  fome  time  a teacher  in 
Salzmann’s  accademy,  who  we  iec  was  alfo  an  IP 
luminatus , but  difpleafed  with  their  proceedings 
aimoil  at  fir  ft,  (Private  Correfpondence.) 

u l have  perfonal  knowledge  (continues  Pro- 
fefTor  Hoffman)  that  m 1791,  during  the  tern- 
u porary  dearth  at  Vienna,  feveral  of  thefe  emiL 
u faries  were  bufy  in  corrupting  the  minds  of  the 
poor,  by  telling  them  that  in  like  manner  the 
4i  court  had  produced  a famine  in  Paris  in  1789* 
I detected  fome  of  them,  and  ex  poled  them  iu 
46  my  Patriotic  Remarks  on  ike  Prtfcnt  Dearth , 
;;  and  had  the  fatisfacffi.on  of  feeing  my  endea- 
44  yours  of  ccrdlderable  effectT 

Surely  thefe  faffs  fkow  that  the  An  archills  of 
Prance  knew  of  the  German  Illuminati,  and  con- 
fided in  their  fupport.  They  alfo  knew  to  what 
particular  Lodges  they  could  add  refs  themfetves 
with  fafety  and  confidence, — But  what  need  is 
there  of  more  argument,  when  we  know  the  zeal 
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of  the  Illuminati,  and  the  unhoped  for  opportu- 
nity that  the  Revolution  had  given  them  of  act- 
ing with  immediate  effect  in  carrying  on  their 
great  and  darling  work?  Can  we  doubt  that  they 
would  eagerly  put  their  hand  to  the  Plough  ? And, 
to  complete  the  proof,  do  we  not  know  from  the 
lifts  found  in  the  iecret  correfpondence  of  the  Or- 
der, that  they  already  had  Lodges  in  France,  and 
that  in  1790  and  1791  many  Illuminated  Lodges 
in  Germany,  viz.  Mentz,  Worms,  Spire,  Frank- 
fort, actually  interfered,  and  produced  great  ef- 
fects. In  Switzerland  too  they  were  no  lets  aftive. 
They  had  Lodges  at  Geneva  and  at  Bern.  At 
Bern  two  Jacobins  were  fentenced  to  fcveral  years 
imprifonment,  and  among  their  papers  were  found 
their  patents  of  Illumination.  I alio  ice  the  fate  of 
Geneva  afciibcd  to  the  operations  of  Illuminati 
re  Tiding  there,  by  lever  al  writers — particularly 
by  Gir tanner,  and  by  the  Gottingen  editor  of  the 
Revolution  Almanac. 

I conclude  this  article  with  an  extract  or  two 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Aftembly 
and  Convention,  which  make  it  evident  that  their 
principles  and  their  practice  are  precifely  thofe  of 
the  Illuminati,  on  a great  feale. 

When  the  aftumption  of  the  Duchy  of  Savoy  as 
an  84th  Department  was  debated,  Danton  faid  to 
the  Convention. 

44  In  the  moment  that  we  fend  freedom  to  a 
<c  nation  on  our  frontier,  we  mu  ft  fay  to  them  you 
44  mu  ft  have  no  more  Kings — for  if  we  are  fur- 
44  rounded  by  tyrants,  their  coalition  puts  our 
44  own  freedom  in  danger. — When  the  French 
44  nation  lent  us  hither,  it  created  a great  com- 
64  mittee  for  the  eencral  inllarrecUo®  of  the  peo- 
44  ple.j> 
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On  the  19th  of  November  1792  it  was  de- 
creed, 44  That  the  Convention,  in  the  name  of 
44  the  French  nation,  tenders  heln  and  fraternity 
44  to  all  people  who  would  recover  their  liberty.5 

On  the  2 1 If  of  November,  the  Prefident  of  the 
Convention  faid  to  the  pretended  deputies  of  the 
Duchy  of  Savoy,  u Reprefentatives  of  an  hide* 
44  pendent  people,  important  to  mankind  was  the 
44  day  when  the  National  Convention  of  France 
44  pronounced  its  fentence,  Royal  dignity  is  abo - 

44  U filed. From  that  day  many  nations  will,  in 

44  future,  reckon  the  era  of  their  political  exifU 
44  ence. — From  the  beginning  of  civil  effablifh- 
44  ments  Kings  have  been  in  opposition  to  their 
44  nations — but  now  they  rife  up  to  annihilate 
44  Kings. — Reafon,  when  (lie  darts  her  rays  into 
44  every  corner,  lays  open  eternal  truths— — She 
44  alone  enables  us  to  pais  fentence  on  defpots,  hi- 
44  therto  the  fcare-crow  of  other  nations.” 

But  the  moft  difiinct  exhibition  of  principle  is 
to  be  been  in  a report  from  the  diplomatic  com- 
mittee, who  were  commiflioned  to  deliberate  cn 
the  condudt  which  France  was  to  hold  with  other 
nations.  On  this  report  was  founded  the  decree  of 
the  15th  of  December  1793.  The  Reporter  ad- 
dreffes  the  Convention  as  follows; 

44  The  Committees  of  Finance  and  War  afk  in 
44  the  beginning — What  is  the  object  of  the  war 
44  which  we  have  taken  in  hand  ? Without  all 
44  doubt  the  objett  is  the  annihilation  of 

u ALL  PRIVILEGES,  WAR  WITH  THE  PALACES, 
44  PEACE  WITH  THE  cottages.  Thefe  are  the 
44  principles  on  which  your  declaration  of  war.  is 
44  founded.  All  tyranny,  all  privilege,  muff  be 
44  treated  as  an  enemy  in  the  countries  where  we 
li  fet  our  foot.  This  is  the  genuine  relult  of  our 
44  principles.- — But  it  is  net  with  Kings  alone  that 
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“ we  are  to  wage  war — were  tbele  our  foie  enc- 
“ mies,  we  Ihould  only  have  to  bring  down  ten 
u or  twelve  heads.  We  have  to  light  with  all 
4i  their  accomplices,  with  the  privileged  orders, 
c<  who  devour  and  have  oppreffed  the  people  dur- 
u ing  many  centuries. 

“ We  mult  therefore  declare  ourfelves  for  a 
<c  revolutionary  power  in  all  the  countries  into 
44  which  we  enter — r(Loud  applanfes  from  the  Af~ 
44  fcmbly)— Nor  need  we  put  on  the  cloak  of  hn- 
44  inanity — we  difdain  inch  little  arts.- — We  mu.it 
44  clothe  ourfelves  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  rea- 
*4  fon,  and  all  the  force  of  the  nation.  We  need 
44  not  mail;  our  principles — “the  defpofi  know 
44  them  already.  The  f?r(t  thing  we  mult  do  is  to 
44  ring  the  alarum  bell,  for  inlurre&ion  and  up*. 
44  roar.— We  mult,  in  a folemn  manner,  let  the 
64  people  fee  the  banilhment  of  their  tyrants  and 
44  privileged  cads — —other wife,  the  people,  ac- 
44  cuftomed  to  their  fetters,  will  not  be  able  to 
44  break  their  bonds. — It  will  effect  nothing,  mere- 
44  Jy  to  excite  a riling  of  the  people — this  would 
44  only  be  giving  them  words  in  ft  cad  o|  (tan  ding 
44  by  them. 

44  And  ii rice,  in  this  manner,  we  ourfelves  are 
44  the  Revolutionary  Administration,  all  that  is 
44  againft  the  rights  of  the  people  mult  be  over- 
44  thrown  at  our  entry — We  mult  difplay  our  pi  in* 
l:  ciples  by  actually  deltroying  all  tyranny  ; and 
“ our  generals  after  having  chafed  away  the  tyf 
cc  rants  and  their  fatellites,  mult  proclaim  to  the 
44  people  that  they  have  brought  them  happinefs: 
^ and  then,  on  the  fpot,  they  mult  fupprefs  tithes, 
■c  feudal  rights,  and  every  fpecies  of  l’crvitude.  ' 

44  But  we  lhall  have  done  nothing  if  we  itop 
44  here.  Ariltocracy  (till  domineers — we  mult 
5:4  therefore  fuppre Is  all  authorities  cxifting  in  the 
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54  hands  of  the  upper  clafies„ — When  the  Revc- 
44  1 ution ary  Authority  appears,  there  niuft  nothing 
44  of  the  old  eilabluhment  remain. — A popular 
44  fyllcm  mull  be  introduced — every  office  mud 
44  be  occupied  bv  new  functionaries— -and  the 
44  Sans  Culiotues  mult  every  where  have  a (liaie 
44  in  the  Admin  iteration. 

44  Still  nothing  is  done*  till  we  declare  aloud 
44  the  preciJJon  of  our  principles  to  luch  as  Want 
54  only  half  freed on<* — We  mull  fay  to  them — If 
44  you  think  of  compromifing  with  the  privileged 
44  cads,  we  cannot  fuller  Inch  dealing  with  ty- 
84  rants — They  are  our  enemies,  and  we  muft  treat 
44  them  as  enemies,  becaufe  they  are  neither  for 
44  Liberty  nor  Equality. — Show  yourfclves  dif- 
44  poled  to  receive  a free  conflitution — and  the 
64  Convention  will  not  only  (land  by  you,  but  will 
44  give  you  permanent  fupport | we  will  defend 
44  you  againll  the  vengeance  of  your  tyrants— 
64  againft  their  attacks,  and  againll  their  return. 
u — Therefore  abolilh  from  among  you  the  No- 
54  bles,  and  every  ecclefialtical  and  military  in- 
44  corporation.  They  arc  incompatable  with  Equa? 
li  lity . — Henceforward  you  are  citizens,  all  equal 
44  in  rights — -equally  called  upon  to  rule,  to  de- 
44  fend,  and  to  ferve  your  country, — The  agents 
u of  the  French  Republic  will  inltruft  and  afTiil 
44  you  in  forming  a free  conflitution,  and  allure 
44  you  of  happinefs  and  fraternity.” 

This  Report  vras  loudly  applauded,  and  a de- 
cree formed  in  precife  conformity  to  its  princi- 
ples. Both  were  ordered  to  be  trail  (la  ted  into 
all  languages,  and  copies  to  be  furnifhed  to  their 
generals,  with  orders  to  have  them  carefully  dif- 
per  led  in  the  countries  which  they  invaded. 

And,  in  completion  of  thefe  decrees,  their  ar- 
mies found  it  eafy  to  collect  as  many  difeontented 
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or  worthlefs  perfons  in  any  country  as  fufflced  for 
letting  up  a tree  of  liberty.  This  they  held'  as  a 
fufficient  caii  for  their  interference.— —Sometimes 
they  performed  this  ceremony  themfelves — a re- 
prefen ration  was  eafily  made  up  in  the  fame  way 
—and  then,  under  the  name  of  a free'  confuta- 
tion, the  nation  was  forced  to  acquiefce  in  a form 
dilated  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  in  which 
they  had  not  the  fmallefl  liberty  to  choofe — and 
they  were  plundered  of  all  they  had,  by  way  of 
compensating  to  France  for  the  trouble  hie  had 

taken. And  this  they  call  Liberty. — It  needs  no 

comment.— 

Thus  have  I attempted  to  prove  that  the  pre- 
fent  awful  fituation  of  Europe,  and  the  general 
fermentation  of  the  public  mind  in  all  nations, 
have  not  been  altogether  the  natural  operations  of 
dif  con  tent,  opprefiion,  and  moral  corruption,  al- 
though Ihefe  have  been  great,  and  have  operated 
with  fatal  energy;  but  that  this  political  fever  has 
been  carefully  and  fy  Hematic  ally  heightened  by 
bodies  of  men,  who  profeffed  to  be  the  phyficians 
of  the  State,  and,  while  their  open  practice  em- 
ployed cooling  medicines,  and  a treatment  which 
all  approved,  adminidered  in  fecret  the  molt  in- 
flammatory poifons,  which  they  made  up  fo  as  to 
flatter  the  difeafed  fancy  of  the  patient.  Al- 
though this  was  not  a plan  begun,  carried  onr  and 
completed  by  the  fame  perfons,  it  was  undoubt- 
edly an  uniform  and  confident  feheme,  proceeding- 
on  the  fame  unvaried  principle,  and  France  un- 
doubtedly now  {marts  under  all  the  woes  of  Ger- 
man Illumination. 

I beg  leave  to  fugged  a few  thoughts,  which 
may  enable  us  to  draw  feme  advantage  from  this 
(hocking  mafs  of  information. 

General 
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Gc  ne  ra  l Befi c ctic  ns . 

I.  I may  obferve,  in  the  firfl  place,  and  I beg  it 
may  be  particularly  attended  to,  that  in  all  thofe  vil- 
lainous machinations  againil  the  pence  of  the  world, 
the  attack  has  been  firfl  made  on  the  principles  of 
Morality  and  Religion.  1 he  eonfpirators  faw  that 
till  thefe  are  extirpated,  they  have  no  chance  of  luc- 
cefs  ; and  their  manner  of  proceeding  chews  that 
they  confider  Religion  and  Morality  as  infeparably 
conned! ed  together.  We  learn  much  from  this — Fas 
eft  et  ab  hofte  doceri. — They  endeavour  to  deftroy 
our  religious  fentiments,  by  firfl  corrupting  our  mo- 
rals. They  trv  to  inflame  our  pafTions,  that  when 
the  demands  from  this  quarter  become  urgent,  the 
reflraints  of  Religion  may  immediately  come  in  fight, 
and  fland  in  the  way.  They  are  careful,  on  this  o c~ 
cafion,  to  give  fuch  a view  of  thofe  reflraints,  that 
the  real  origin  of  them  does  not  appear. — We  are 
made  to  believe  that  they  have  been  altogether  the 
contrivance  of  Priefls  and  defpGts,  in  order  to  get 
the  command  of  us.  They  take  care  to  iupport  thefe 
affections  by  facls,  which,  to  our  great  fhame,  and 
greater  misfortune,  are  but  too  numerous.  'Having 
now  the  paflions  on  their  fide,  they  find  no  difficulty 
in  perfuading  the  voluptuary,  or  the  diicontented, 
that  tyranny,  actually  exerted,  or  refolved  on  in  fu- 
ture, is  the  foie  origin  of  religious  refiraint.  He 
feeks  no  further  argument,  and  gives  himfelf  no 
trouble  to  find  any.  Had  he  examined  the  matter 
with  any  care,  he  would  find  himfelf  juft  brought 
back  to  thofe  very  feelings  of  moral  excellence  and 
moral  depravity  that  he  wifhes  to  get  rid  of  altoge- 
ther: and  thefe  would  tell  him  that  pure  Rebcjou 

does 
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does  not  Jay  a fingle  redraitit  on  us  that  a noble  na- 
ture would  not  have  laid  on  itfelf — nor  enjoins  a 
tingle  duty  which  an  ingenuous  and  warm  heart 
would  not  be  afhanaed  to  find  itfelf  deficient  in.  He 
wouid  then  fee  that  all  the  fandions  of  Religion  are 
fitted  to  his  high  rank  in  the  fcale  of  exidence.-  And 
the  more  he  contemplates  his  future  prefpeds,  the 
more  they  brighten  upon  his  view,  the  more  attainable 
they  appear,  and  the  more  he  is.  able  to  know  what 
they  uiay  probably  be.  Having  attained  this  happ) 
date  of  mind,  (a?)  attainment  in  the  power  of  any 
kind  heart  that  is  in  earned  in  the  enquiry)  he  will 
think  that  no  punifhment  is  too  great  for  the  un- 
thankful and  groveling  foul  which  can  forego  fuch 
hopes,  and  rejed  theie  noble  proffers,  for  the  com- 
paratively frivolous  and  tranfitory  gratifications  of 
life.  He  is  not  frightened  into  worthy  and  virtuous 
condud  by  fears  of  Inch  merited  punifhment  % but, 
if  not  enticed  into  it  by  his  high  expectations,  he  is, 
at  lead,  retained  in  the  paths  of  virtue  by  a kind  of 
manly  ilia  me. 

But  all  this  is  overlooked,  or  is  kept  out  of  fight, 
in  the  in  dr  nd  ions  of  Illuminatifrn.  In  thefe  the  eve 
mud  be  kept  always  directed  to  the  Defpou  This  is 
the  bugbear,  and  every  thing  is  made  to  conned 

with  prefect  or  future  tyranny  and  oppredjon 

I heretoie  Religion  is  held  out  as  a combination  of 
terrors-— the  invention  of  the  date-tools,  the  prietls. 
But  it  is  not  eafy  to  dide  the  fuggedions  of  Nature — ■ 
therefore  no  pains  are  Ipared  to  keep  them  down* 
by  encreahng  the  uncertainty  and  doubts  which  2 rife 
in  the  coui  fe  oi  ail  fpeculations  on  fuch  fubjeds. 
Such  difficulties  occur  in  all  fcientific  difeuffions.—  - 
Here  they  mud  be  numerous  and  embarrading — 
for  in  this  enquiry  we  come  near  the  fh  ft  principles 
of  tilings,  and  the  fird  principles  of  human  know- 
ledge. i he  geometer  does  not  wonder  at  naif- 
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takes  even  in  bis  fcience,  the  moil  fiinple  of  all 

others. Nor  does  the  mechanic  or  the  c he  mill 

reject  all  his  fcience,  becaufe  he  cannot,  attain 
clear  conceptions  of  feme  of  the  natural  relations 
which  operate  in  the  phenomena  under  his  confide- 
ration.— Nor  do  any  of  thefe  lludents  of  nature 
brand  with  the  name  of  fool,  or  knave,  or  bigot, 
another  per fon  who  has  drawn  a different  conclu- 

fion  from  the  phenomenon.- -In  one  point  they 

all  agree— they  find  themfelves  pofFeffed  of  faculties 
winch  enable  them  to  {peculate,  and  to  difeover  ; 
and  they  find,  that  the  operation  of  thoie  faculties  is 
tjuite  unlike  the  things  which  they  contemplate  by 
their  means — and  they  feel  a fatisfa&ion  in  the  pof- 

JejJion  of  them , and  in  this  diilincffon.- But  this 

feems  a misfortune  to  our  Illuminators.  I have 
long  been  ftruck  with  this.  If  by  deep  meditation 
I have  folved  a problem  which  has  baffled  the  eu-* 
deavours  of  ethers,  I (hould  hardly  thank  the  perfon 
who  convinced  me  that  my  fuccefs  was  entirely  ow- 
ing to  the  particular  fate  of  my  health,  by  which 
my  brain  was  kept  free  from  many  irritations  to  which 
other  perfons  are  expo  fed.  Yet  this  is  the  conduct 
of  the  Illuminated— They  are  abundantly  fe  iff  con- 
ceited ; and  vet  they  continually  endeavour  to  de- 
fray all  grounds  of  i e If-  efimation.— ~ They  rejoice 
in  every  difeovery  that  is  reported  to  them  of  feme 
refemblance,  unnoticed  before,  between  mankind 
and  the  inferior  creation,  and  would  be  happy  to 
find  that  the  refemblance  is  complete.  It  is  very 
true,  Mr.  Pope’s  “Poor  Indian,  with  untutor’d 
4t  mind,”  had  no  objection  to  his  dog’s  going  to 
heaven  with  him  : 

!t  And  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  fky, 

“ His  faithful  dorr  fball  bear  him  company.” 

This 
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This  is  toot  an  abject,  but  it  is  a mod  eft  fentiment. 
But  our  high-minded  philolophers,  who,  with  Bea- 
trice in  the  play,  u cannot  brook  obedience  to  a 
“ wayward  piece  of  marl,”  if  it  be  in  the  fhape  of 
a Prince,  have  tar  other  notions  ol  the  matter.  In- 
deed they  are  not  yet  agreed  about  it.  Mr  de  la 
Metherie  hopes,  that  before  the  enlightened  Repub- 
lic of  France  has  got  into  its  teens,  he  (hall  be  able 
to  tell  his  fellow  -citizens,  in  his  Journal  de  Phyfique, 
that  particular  form  of  cryftallization  which  men  have 
been  accufremed  to  call  God.— Dr.  Prieftley  again 
deduces  all  intelligence  from  elaftk  undulations, 
and  will  probably  think,  that  his  own  great  dtfcove- 
ries  have  been  the  quiverings  of  feme  fiery  marfh 
mtafma » Vv  bile  Pope’s  poor  Indian  hopes  to  take 

his  dog  to  heaven  with  him,  thefe  Illuminators  hope 
to  die  like  dogs,  and  that  both  foul  and  body  fhall 
be  as  if  they  never  had  been. 

Is  not  this  a melancholy  refult  cf  ail  our  Illumi- 
nation ? It  is  of  a piece  with  the  termination  of  the 
ideal  Phiicfophy,  viz.  profeffed  and  total  ignorance. 
Should  not  this  make  us  ftart  back  and  heiitaie,  before 
we  pout  like  wayward  children  at  the  hard  [hips  of 
civil  fubordination,  and  before  we  make  a facrifice 
to  our  ill  humour  of  all  that  we  value  ourfelves  for  ? 
Does  it  not  carry  ridicule  and  abfurdity  in  its  fore- 
head ?-— Such  a fie  rt  ions  of  perfonal  worth  and  dig- 
nity, (always  excepting  Princes  and  Priefts, ) and 
fuch  abject  acknowledgments  of  worthleffnefs.— 
Does  not  this,  of  itfelf,  fhow  that  there  is  foine  ra- 
dical fault  in  the  whole  ? It  has  all  aiifeti  from 
what  they  have  called  Illumination , and  this  turns  out 
to  be  wo rfe  than  darknei’s— But  we  alfo  know  that  it 


has  all  ariien  (Tom  felf-conceited  difeontent,  and 


that 

i cl  U C 

sue. 


it  has  been  brought  to  its  prefent  ibite  by  the 
Oi  Speculation.  We  may  venture  to  put  the 
lion  to  any  man’s  confidence  — -whether  difeon- 


tent 
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lent  did  not  precede  his  doubts  about  his  own  nature 
and  whether  he  has  not  encouraged  the  train  of  argu- 
ment that  tended  to  degrade  him  r “ Thy  wifh 
“ was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought.” — Should  not 
this  make  us  diflruff,  at  lead,  the  operations  of  this 
faculty  of  our  mind,  and  try  to  moderate  and  check 
this  darling  propenfity.— -It  leems  a misfortune  of 
the  age — for  we  fee  that  it  is  a natural  fouree  of  dif- 
turbance  and  revolution. 

But  here  it  will  be  immediately  faid,  “ What, 
11  mull  we  give  over  thinking— -be  no  longer  ration- 
11  al  creatures,  and  believe  every  lie  that  is  told  usr” 
By  no  means.* --Lei  us  be  really  rational  creatures-— 
and,  taught  by  experience,  let  us,  in  all  our  fpecu- 
laticns  on  fubjeds  which  engage  the  pal  lions,  guard 
ourfeives  with  the  mod  anxious  care  againft  the  rifk 
of  having  our  judgments  warped  by  our  defires. — 
There  is  no  propenfity  of  our  nature  of  which  the 
proper  and  «•  ot  indulgence  is  not  beneficial  to 
man,  and  wit  or.  huitful,  when  this  indulgence 
is  carried  . jo  --.-o  1 if  we  candidly  perufe  the 

page  of  ho  i uah  be  convinced  that  die  abufe 

is  g»c  , non  as  the  fuhjed  is  important, 

w:  een  fo  ruinoufly  perverted  as  the  reli- 

gi  p j iciple  ? — What  horrid  fuperflition  has  it 
nc  piOcluced  r The  Reader  will  not,  I hope,  take 
it  ami  is  that  I prefume  to  dired  his  attention  to  fome 
maxims  which  ought  to  condud  a prudent  man  in 
his  indulgence  of  a fpeculative  difpofition,  and  ap- 
ply them  to  the  cafe  in  hand. 

Whoever  will  for  a while  call  off  his  attention 
from  the  common  affairs  of  life,  the  Cura’  hominum , 
ct  remm  pondus  inane , and  will  but  refled  a little  on 
that  wonderful  principle  within  him,  which  carries 
him  over  the  whole  univerfe,  and  fhows  him  its  va- 
rious relations — Whoever  alfo  remarks  how  very 
Small  a proportion  his  own  individual  exiflence  bears 

2 R to 
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to  this  immeafurable  fcene,  can  net  bat  feel  an  inex- 
preilible  pleafure  in  the  contemplation  of  bis  own 
powers— -He  mail  rile  in  his  own  efiimation,  and  be 
difpofed  to  eherilh  with  fondnefs  this  principle  which 
lo  eminently  raifes  him  above  all  around  him.  Of 
all  i he  lources  of  human  vanity  this  is  fin  ely  the 

w j 

mod  manly,  the  moft  excuiable,  and  the  molt  likely 
to  be  extravagantly  indulged.- — We  may  be  certain 
that  it  will  be  io  indulged,  and  that  rnen  will  fre- 
quently ipecula'e  for  the  fake  of  Speculation  alone, 
and  -hat  they  will  have  too  much  confidence  in  the 
re i uks  of  this  favourite  occupation.— As  there  have 
been  ages  of  indolent  and  abiedi  credulity  and  fuper- 
ft  it  ion  j it  is  next  to  certain  that  there  are  alfo  times 
of  wild  and  extravagant  fpec  ulation— and  when  we 

O I 

fee  it  becoming  a fort  of  general  paffion,  we  may  be 
certain  that  tins  is  a cafe  in  point* 

This  can  hardly  be  denied  to  be  the  character 
of  the  prelent  day.  it  is  not  denied.  On  the  con- 
trary  it  is  gloried  in  as  the  pierogative  of  the  eigh- 
teenth Century.  All  the  fpeculations  of  antiquity  are 
conlidered  as  glimmerings  (with  the  exceptions  oi  a 
few  brighter  flashes ) when  compared  with  our  pre- 
font  meridian  fplendor.  We  ihculd  therefore  lilten 
with  caution  to  the  inferences  irom  this  boafted  Il- 
lumination. Alfo  when  we  reflect  on  what  p aides  in 
our  own  minds,  and  on  what  we  obferve  in  the 
world,  of  the  mighty  influence  of  our  defires  and 
paflions  on  our  judgments,  we  Ihoula  carefully  no- 
tice whether  any  fuch  warping  of  the  be  lief  is  pro- 
bable in  the  prefent  cafe.  That  it  is  lo  is  a 1 mo  it  cer- 
tain — for  the  general  and  immediate  effect  cl  ibis 
illumination  is  to  leflen  or  remove  many  reiiraints 
which  the  'anclions  of  religion  lay  on  Lite  indul- 
gence of  very  firong  paitions,  and  to  diftdnifh  our 
regard  for  a certain  purity  or  correct nefs  of  man- 
ners, which  religion  recommends  as  the  only  con- 
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du£t  flitted  to  our  noble  natures,  and  as  absolutely 
neceffarf  for  attaining  that  perfection  and  happi- 

nefs  of  which  \vc  are  capable, For  furely  if  we 

take  away  religion,  it  will  be  wlfdom  44  to  eat  and 
64  to  drink,  lince  to-morrow  we  die.’7  If,  more- 
over, we  fee  this  Illumination  extolled  above  all 
fcience,  as  friend iy  to  virtue,  as  improving  the 
lieart,  and  as  producing  a hut  morality,  which 
will  lead  to  hapnineii  both  for  ourfelves  and  others, 
but  perceive  at  the  fame  time  that  thefe  affertions 
are  made  at  the  expence  of  principles,  which  our 
natural  feelings  force  us  to  venerate  as  fupreme 
and  paramount  to  .ail  others,  we  may  then  be  cer- 
tain that  our  informer  is  trying  to  miflead  and  de- 

ceive  us. -For  all  virtue  and  good  nefs  both  of 

heart  and  conduct,  is  in  perfect  harmony,  and 
there  is  no  jarring  or  iaconfifcency.  But  we  mud 
pafs  this  fen  tehee  on  the  do  citrines  of  this  lllu  mi- 
nation . For  it  is  a melancholy  truth  that  they 
have  been  preached  and  recommended,  for  the 
molt  part*  by  clergymen,  parifh-minUcers,  who, 
in  the  prefence  of  invoked  Deity,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  world,  have  let  their  folenrn  leal  to  a fyf- 
tem  of  doctrines  directly  op  polite  to  thofe  recom- 
mended in  their  writings ; which  doctrines  they 
foleronlv  profefs  to  believe,  and  folenmiy  {Wear  to 
inculcate.  Surely  the  informations  and  induc- 
tions of  fuch  men  should  be  rejected.  Where  (hall 
we  find  their  real  opinions  ? In  their  folemn  oaths  ? 
—or  in  thefe  infidel  differ tations  ? — In  cither  cafe, 
they  are  deceivers,  whether  milled  by  Vanity  or 
by  the  mean  delire  of  church-emoluments  ; or 
they  are  proftitutes,  courting  the  fociety  of  the 
wealthy  and  fenfual.  Honefly,  like  juft  ice,  admits 
or  no  degrees.  A man  is  honed,  or  be  is  a knave, 
and  who  would  trud  a knave  ? But  fuch  men  are 
unfui  table  in  dr  actors  for  another  reafon — they  are 

un  wife  ; 
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unwife  ; for,  whatever  they  may  think,  they  are 
not  refpected  as  men  of  worth,  but  are  inwardly 
defpifed  as  parafites,  by  the  rich,  who  admit  them 
into  their  company,  and  treat  them  with  civility, 
for  their  own  reaibns.  We  take  in  [fruitions  not 
merely  from  the  knowing,  the  learned,  but  from 
the  wife — not  therefore  from  men  who  give  fuch 
evidences  of  weaknefs. 

Such  would  be  the  conduct  of  a prudent  man, 
who  liflens  to  the  iuflrudtions  of  another  with  the 
ferious  intention  of  profiting  by  them.  In  the  pre- 
fen t cafe  he  fees  plain  proofs  of  degraded  ft  If  ef- 
timation,  of  difhonefty,  and  of  mean  motives.  But 
the  prudent  man  will  go  further — he  will  remark 
that  diffolute  manners,  and  actions  which  are  ine- 
vitably fubverlive  of  the  peace  and  order,  nay, 
of  the  very  exiftence  of  fociety,  are  the  natural 
and  neceffary  confequences  of  irreligion.  Should 
any  doubt  of  this  remain  in  his  mind  ; fhould  he 
fo  me  times  think  of  an  Epiddetus,  or  one  or  two  in- 
dividuals of  antiquity,  who  were  eminently  vir- 
tuous, without  the  influence  of  religious  fandtions, 
he  fhould  recollect,  that  the  Stoics  were  animated 
by  the  thought,  that  while  the  wife  man  was  play- 
ing the  game  of  life,  the  gods  were  looking  on,  and 
pieafed  with  his  fkiih  Let  him  read  the  beautiful 
account  given  by  Dr.  Smith  of  the  rife  of  the 
Stoic  philofcphy,  and  he  will  fee  that  it  was  an 
artificial  but  noble  attempt  of  a few  exalted  minds, 
enthuiiafls  in  virtue,  aiming  to  iteel  their  fouls 
againil  the  dreadful  but  unavoidable  misfortunes 
to  which  they  were  continually  expofed  by  the 
daily  recurring  revolutions  in  the  turbulent  demo- 
cracies of  ancient  Greece.  There,  a philofopher 
was  this  day  a magistrate,  and  the  next  day  a cap- 
tive and  a flave.  He  would  fee  that  this  fair  pic- 
ture of  mental  happinefs  and  independence  Was 

fitted 
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fitted  for  the  contemplation  of  only  a few  choice 
fpirits,  but  had  no  influence  on  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind. lie  in ufl:  admire  the  noble  characters  who 
were  animated  bv  this  manly  en  t h Uiia.i n] . and 
who  have  really  exhibited  feme  wonderful  pic- 
tures of  virtuous  heroifm  ; but  he  will  regret,  that 
the  influence  of  thefe  manly,  ihcfe  natural  prin- 
ciples, was  not  more  extenuve.  lie  will  iay|o 
himfelf,  4i  How  will  a whole  nation  act  when  re- 
i4  iigious  {auctions  are  removed v and  men  are  ac- 
u tuated  by  rcafon  alone  ?r—He  is  not  without 
instruction  on  this  important  fubjcct.  t rance  has 
given  an  awful  lefTon  to  iurrounding  nations,  by 
Ihewing  them  what  is  the  natural  effect  of  (halting 
off  the  religious  principle,  and  the  veneration 
for  that  pure  morality  which  characterifcs  Chrif- 
flianity.  By  a decree  of  the  Convention,  ( June 
6,  1794)  it  is  declared,  that  there  is  nothing 
criminal  in  the  promifeuous  commerce  of  the 
fexes,  and  therefore  nothing  that  derogates  from 
the  female  character,  when  woman  forgets  that 
(he  is  the  depofitary  of  all  domeftic  fatisfaction 
that  her  honour  is  the  iacred  bond  of  fo- 


cial  life that  on  her  modefty  and  delicacy 

depend  all  the  refpect  and  confidence  that  will 
make  a man  attach  himlelf  to  her  foeiety,  free 
her  from  labour,  {hare  with  her  the  fruits  of  nil 
his  own  exertions,  and  work  with  wiilingnefs  and  de- 
light, that  (lie  may  appear  on  all  occa  lions  his  equal, 
and  the  ornament  of  all  his  acquibrjons.  Ip  the  ve- 
ry argument  which  this  {’elected  body  of  fenators  has 
given  for  the  propriety  of  this  decree,  it  has  degraded 
woman  below  all  eirimalion.  “ It  is  to  prevent  her 
44  from  murdering  the  fruit  of  unlawful  love,  by  re- 
44  moving  her  Ihame,  and  by  relieving  her  from  the 
44  fear  of  want.”  The  fenaiors  fay,  44  the  Republic 
14  wants  citizens,  and  therefore  muff  not  only  re- 

44  move 
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move  this  temptation  of  ihame,  but  tnufl  take  care 
of  the  mother  while  (he  nurfes  the  child.'  It  is 
“ the  property  of  the  nation,  and  mud  not  be  loft.” 
Th  e woman  all  the  while  is  confidered  only  as  the 
fhe-animai,  the  breeder  of  Sans  Culottes.  This  is 
the  juft  morality  of  Illumination.  It  is  really  amuf- 
ing  (for  things  revolting  to  nature  now  amufe)  to 
obferve  with  what  .fidelity  the  principles  of  the  Illu- 
minati have  exp  relied  the  fentiments  which  take  pof- 
feffion  oi  a people  who  have  fhaken  off  the  fa  nX  ions 
of  Religion  and  morality.  The  following  is  part,  of 
the  add  refs  to  Pfycbariou  and  the  company  mention- 
ed in  page  257  : Once  more,  Plycharion,  1 in- 

dulge you  with  a look  behind  you  to  the  flowery 
“ days  of  childhood.  New  look  forwards,  young 
woman!  the  holy  circle  of  the  marriageable,- 
( mannbarsn ) welcome  you*  Young  men,  honour 
the  young  woman,  the  future  breeder  (, gebaerc - 
“ ri ;/)  1”  rI  hen,  to  all. — “ Rejoice- in  tlie  dawn  of 
Illumination  and  oi  Freedom.  Nature  at  laften# 
joys  her  fat: red  never-fading  rights.  Long  was 
her  voice  kept  down  by  civil  fubordination but 
the  days  of  four  majority  now  draw  nigh,  and  you 
will  no  longer,  under  the  authority  ol  guardians, 
account  it  a reproach  to  con  lid  ef  with  enlighlen- 
ed  eyes  the  fecret  workfhops  of  nature,  and  to  en- 
joy your  work  and  duty.”  Minos  thought  this 
very  fine,  but  it  raifed  a terrible  difiurbance  and 
broke  up  the  alfembly. 

Such  are  the  e heels  of  this  beaded  enlightening  of 
the  human  mind  with  reipeX  to  religion  and  mora- 
lity. Let  us  next  conhder  what  is  the  refult  of  the 
mighty  informations  which  we  have  got  in  refpeX 
oi  our  focial  or  political  connexions. 

II*  We  have  learned  the  lurn  total  of  this  politi- 
cal Illumination,  and  fee  that,  if  true,  it  is  melancho- 
ly, dedructivc  oi  our  prefent  comforts,  numerous  as 

they 
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they  are,  and  affords  no  profped  of  redrefs  from 
which  we  can  profit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  plunges 
mankind  into  diffention,  mutual  injury,  and  univer- 
sal mifery,  and  all  this  for  the  chance  only  of  prevail- 
ing in  the  eontefl,  and  giving  our  poderity  a chance 
of  going  on  in  peace,  if  no  change  ihaii  be  produced, 
as  in  former  times,  by  the  efforts  of  ambitious  men. 
But  the  IHuniinatlon  appears  to  be  partial,  nay  falfe. 
What  is  it  ? it  holds  out  to  the  prince  nothing  but 
the  re iig nation  of  all  |ispoffeffions,  rights  and  claims, 
fancflioned  by  the  quiet  poffeffion  of  ages,  and  by  all 
the  feelings  of  tire  human  heart  which  give  any  no- 
tion of  right  to  his  lowed  fubject.  All  thefe  pofi'eT 
lions  and  claims  are  difcovered  to  have  arifen  from 
ufurpations,  and  are  therefore  tyranny . It  has  been 
difcovered,  that  all  fubordinate  fubjections  were  en- 
forced, therefore  their  continuance  is  j lav  cry.  But 
both  of  thele  hiltoricai  affertions  are  in  a great  de- 
gree falfe,  and  the  inferences  from  them  are  unrea- 
fonable.  The  world  has  gone  on  as  we  fee  it.  go  on 
at  prefent,  Moll  principalities  or  fovereignties  have 
arifen  as  we  fee  perianal  authorities  and  influence 
a rife  every  day  among  ourfelves.  Bufmefs  for  the 
whole  rnuft  be  done.  Moll  men  are  fufficientlv  oc- 
cupied by  their  private  affairs,  and  they  are  indolent 
even  in  thefe — -they  are  contented  when  another 
does  the  thing  tor  them.  There  is  not  a little  vil- 
lage, nor  a fociety  of  men,  where  this  is  not  leen 
every  day.  Some  men  have  an  enjoyment  in 
this  kind  of  vicarious  employment.  Other  men 
like  influence  and  power,  and  thus  are  com  pen* 
fated  for  their  trouble.  T hus  many  petty  mana- 
gers of  public  affairs  a rife  in  every  country.  The 
mutual  animofuies  of  individuals,  and  hill  more, 
the  anhnolkies  of  tribes,  dans,  and  different  af- 
fectations, give  life  to  another  kind  of  fuperiors — 
to  leaders,  who  direct  the  druggies  of  the  red, 

whether 
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whether  for  offence  or  defence.  The  defendants  ot 
Iirael  laid,  11  they  wanted  a man  to  go  out  before 
u the  people,  like  other  nations.”  As  the  fmali  bufi- 
nefs  ot  a lew  individuals  requires  a manager  or  a 
leader,  fo  do  fome  more  general  affairs  of  thefe  pett 
fuperiors.-— Many  of  thefe  alfo  are  indolent  enough 
to  wiih  this  trouble  taken  off  their  hands  ; and  thus 
another  rank  of  fuperiors  arifes,  and  a third,  and  fo 
on,  till  a great  State  may  be  formed  ; and  in  this 
gradation  each  ciafs  is  a competent  judge  of  the 
condud  of  that  ciafs  only  which  is  immediately 
above  it. 

All  this  may  arife,  and  has  often  arifen,  from  vo- 
luntary concefficn  alone.  This  concefiion  may  pro- 
ceed from  various  caufes,- — from  coniidence  in  fu- 
perior  talents — from  confidence  in  great  worth,— 
moll  generally  from  the  refped  or  deference  which 
all  men  feel  for  great  poffeffions.  This  is  frequent- 
ly founded  in  l’elf-intereff  and  expedations  of  ad- 
vantage ; but  it  is  natural  to  man,  and  perhaps  fprings 
from  our  inhindive  lympathy  with  the  fatisfadions 
of  others— we  are  unwilling  to  difturb  them,  and 
even  wifh  to  promote  them. 

But  this  fubordination  may  arife,  and  has  often 
arifen,  from  other  caufes— from  the  love  of  power 
and  influence,  which  makes  fome  men  eager  to  lead 
others,  or  even  to  manage  their  concerns.  We  fee 
this  every  day,  and  it  may  be  perfedly  innocent.  It 
often  arifes  from  the  defire  of  gain  of  one  kind  or 
another. — This  alfo  may  frequently  be  indulged 
with  perfed  innocence,  and  even  with  general  ad- 
vantage. Frequently,  however,  this  fubordination 
is  produced  bv  the  love  of  power  or  of  gain  pufhed 
to  an  immoderate  degree  of  ambition,  and  rendered 
unjufh  Now  there  arife  oppreflion,  tyranny,  fuf~ 
fenngs,  and  Oa  very.  Now  appears  an  op  po  lit  ion 
between  the  rights  or  claims  of  the  ruler  and  of  the 
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people.  Now  the  rulers  come  t<3  con  (icier  them- 
delves  as  a differentclafs,and  theirtranfaclions  are  new 
only  with  each  other. —Prince  becomes  the  rival  or 
the  enemy  of  Prince;  and  in  their  Cornells  one  pre- 
vails, and  the  dominion  is  enlarged.  This  rivalfhip 
may  have  begun  in  any  rank  of  fuperiors  ; even  be- 
tween the  hrll  managers  of  the  affairs  of  the  fmalled: 
communities  ; and  it  muff  be  remarked  that  they 
only  are  the  immediate  gainers  or  lofers  in  the  con- 
tell,  while  thole  below  them  live  at  cafe,  enjoying 
many  advantages  of  the  delegation  of  their  own 
concerns. 

No  human  fociety  has  ever  proceeded  purely  in 
either  of  thefe  two  wavs,  but  there  has  alwavs  been 

j 

a mixture  of  both.— But  this  procefs  is  indifpenfa- 
blv  necefiary  for  the  formation  of  a great  nation, 
and  for  all  the  confequences  that  refult  only  from 
fuch  a coalition.— “Therefore  it  is  necefiary  for  giv- 
ing rife  to  all  thofe  comforts,  and  luxuries,  and  ele- 
gances, which  are  to  be  found  only  in  great  and 
cultivated  dates.  It  is  necefiary  for  producing  fuch 
enjoyments  as  we  fee  around  us  in  Europe,  which 
we  prize  f©  highly,  and  for  which  we  are  making  all 
this  ilir  and  difturbance.  I believe  that  no  man 
who  expects  to  be  believed  will  podtively  affert  that 
human  nature  and  human  enjoyments  are  net  me- 
liorated by  this  cultivation. —It  fee  ms  to  be  the  in- 
tention of  nature,  and,  notwithdanding  the  follies  and 
vices  of  many,  we  can  have  little  heiitation  in  fay- 
ing that  there  are  in  the  mod  cultivated  nations  of 
Europe,  and  even  in  the  highed  ranks  of  thofe  na- 
tions, men  of  great  virtue  and  worth,  and  of  high 
nccomplifbment — Nor  can  we  deny  that  luch  men 
are  the  fined  fpecimens  of  human  nature.  Koffeau 
indeed  wrote  a whimdcal  pamphlet,  in  which  he  had 
the  vanity  to  think  that  he  had  proved  that  ail  thefe 
fruits  of  cultivation  were  Ioffes  ro  humanity  and  vir- 
tue— -Yet  Rondeau  could  not  be  contented  with  the 
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focicty  of  the  rude  and  unpolifhed,  although  he  pre- 
tended that  he  was  al  m oft  the  foie  worfhipper  of  pure 
virtue. — Hjj  fupported  hirnfelf,  not  by  alfifling  the 
fun  pie  peafant,  but.  by  writing  mufic  and  lufeious 
novels  for  the  pampered  rich. 

This  is  the  circum Ranee  entirely  overlooked,  or 
a5!  dully  kept  out  of  fight,  in  the  boafted  Illumina- 
tion of  thefe  days.  No  attention  is  paid  to  the  im- 
pel taut  changes  which  have  happened  in  national 
great  nefs,  in  national  conn  eel  ion,  in  national  im- 
provement— • yet  we  never  think  of  parting  with  any 
of  the  advantages,  real  or  imaginary,  which  thefe 
changes  have  produced — nor  do  we  reded  that  in 
order  to  keep  a great  nation  together — to  make  it 
ad  with  equality,  or  with  preponderance,  among 
other  nations,  the  individual  exertions  mull  be  con- 
centrated, mull  be  directed — and  that  this  requires 
a ruler  veiled  with  fupreme  power,  and  interefted  by 
fame  grmt  and  endearing  mot  he,  fuel)  as  hereditary 
poffeHion  of  this  power  and  influence,  to  maintain 
and  defend  this  coalition  of  men. — All  this  is  over- 
looked, and  we  attend  onlv  to  the  fubordi nation 
which  is  indifpenfably  neceffary.  Its  grievances  are 
immediately  felt,  and  they  aie  heightened  tenfold  bv 
a delicacy  or  fenfibility  which  fprings  from  the  great 
improvements  in  the  accommodations  and  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  which  the  gradual  ufutpation  and  fub- 
iequent  fubordiOation  have  produced,  and  continue 
to  fupport.  But  we  are  determined  to  have  the 
elegance  and  grandeur  of  a palace  without  the 
prince. — We  will  not  give  up  any  of  our  luxuries 
and  refinements,  yet  wilt  not  fupport  thefe  high 
ranks  and  thofe  nice  minds  which  produced  them, 
and  which  mull  continue  to  keep  them  from  degene- 
rating into  barbarous  limpiicity  and  ccarfe  fenfuaiitw 
We  would  keep  the  philofophers,  the  poets,  the 
at  tills,  but  not  the  Maecenases.  It  is  very  true  that 


Inch  a hare  there  would  be  no  Conjuration  de> 
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Pbilofopbes  ; for  in  fucli  a Plate  this  vermin  of  pbilo- 
fopbes and  icribblers  would  not  have  exified.  In 
fhort,  we  would  have  what  is  impolTible, 

I have  no  hefitation  in  faying,  that  the  BritiQi 
Con  dilution  is  the  form  of  government  for  a 
great  and  refined  nation,  in  which  the  ruling  fenti- 
ments  and  propenfities  of  human  nature  feem 
mod  happily  blended  and  balanced*  There  is  no 
occahon  to  vaunt  it  as  the  ancient  rights  of  Bri- 
tons, the  wifdom  of  ages,  Sc c.  It  has  attained  its 
prefer; t pitch  of  perfection  by  degrees,  and  this 
not  by  the  efforts  of  wifdom,  hut  by  the  druggies 
of  vice  and  folly,  working  on  a rich  fund  of  good 
nature,  and  of  manly  lpirit,  that  are  confpicuous 
in  the  Britifh.  character.  I do  not  befit  ate  to  fay 
that  it  is  the  only  form  of  government  which  will 
admit  and  give  full  cxcrcile  to  all  the  refpedlable 
propenfities  of  our  nature,  with  the  lead  chance 
of  diduibance  and  the  greateft  probability  of 
man’s  arriving  at  the  highed  pitch  cf  improve- 
ment in  every  thing  that  raifes  him  above  the 
beads  of  the  dd,  Yet  there  is  no  part  of  it  that 
may  not,  tha  s not,  abufed,  by  pu  filing  it  to  an 
improper  length,  and  the  fame  watchful  care  is 
neceffary  for  preferving  our  iuedi enable  blelfings 
that  was  employed  in  acquiring  them.  This  is  to 
be  done,  not  by  dying  at  once  to  an  abftradt  theory 
of  the  rights  of  man.  There  is  an  evident  folly  in 
this  procedure.  What  is  this  theory?  it  is  the 
bed  general  (ketch  that  we  can  draw  of  focial  life, 
deduced  from  our  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
And  what  is  this  knowledge?  It  is  a well  digeded 
abdraft,  or  rather  a declaration  cf  what  we  have 
obferved  of  human  actions.  What  is  the  uie  there- 
fore of  this  intermediate  picture,  this  theory  of 
the  rights  of  man  ?— It  has  a chance  of  being  un- 
like the  original- — it  mud  certainly  have  imper- 
fections, 
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feclions,  therefore  it  can  be  of  no  ufe  to  us.  We 
fhoulci  go  at  once  to  the  original — we  fhoulci  con- 
fiderj  how  men  have  a tied-. — what  have  been  their 
mutual  expectations — their  fond  propensities — 
what  of  thefe  arc  inconfiftent  with  each  other — 
what  are  the  degrees  of  indulgence  which  have 
been  admitted  in  them  all  without  difturbance.- — 
I will  venture  to  fay  that  whoever  does  this,  will 
find  himfeif  imperceptibly  led  to  contemplate  a 
mixed  hereditary  monarchy,  and  will  figure  to 
himfeif  a parliament  of  King,  Lords,  arid  Com- 
mo  ns,  ali  looking  at  each  other  with  fomewhatof 
a cautious  or  jealous  eye,  while  the  reft  of  the  na- 
tion are  fitting,  Ci  each  under  his  own  vine  and 
4,1  under  his  own  fig-tree,  and  there  is  none  to 
make  him  afraid  in  one  word,  the  Con  ft  i- 
tution  of  Great  Britain. 

A moft  valuable  rrfult  of  fuch  contemplation 
wilt  be  a thorough  convicftion  that  the  grievance 
which  is  moft  ciamoroufly  in  lifted  on  is  the  inevi- 
table confequence  of  the  liberty  and  fecurity  which 
we  enjoy.  I mean  mini  fieri  al  corruption,  with  all 
the  difmal  tale  of  placemen,  and  penfioners,  and 
rotten  boroughs,  See,  Sc c<  Thefe  are  never  feen 

in  a defpotic  government there  they  are  not 

wanted — nor  can  they  be  very  apparent  in  an  un- 
cultivated and  poor  flats— but  in  a luxurious  na- 
tion, where  pleafures  abound,  where  the  returns 
of  industry  are  fecure:  here  an  individual  looks 
on  every  thing  as  his  own  acquifition — -he  docs  not 
feel  his  relation  to  the  (late— has  no  patriotifm— 
thinks  that  he  would  be  much  happier  if  the  ft  ate 
would  let  him  alone.  He  is  fretted  by  the  re- 
ftraints  which  the  public  weal  lays  on  him-**-- there- 
fore government  and  governors  appear  as  checks 
and  hindrances  to  his  exertions—  hence  a general 
inclination  to  refift  adminiilration.  Yet  public 
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bulinefs  mud  be  done,  that  we  may  lie  down  and 
rife  again  in  fafety  and  peace.  Adminiftrgtion  mud 
be  fupported  — there  are  always  per  Ions  who  wifii 
to  poilefs  the  power  that  is  exercifed  by  the  pre- 
lent iiinifters,  and  would  turn  them  out.  How  is 
all  this  to  be  remedied  ? I lee  no  way  but  by  ap- 
plying to  the  felfilh  views  of  individuals— by  re- 
warding the  friends  of  adminiftration—  This  may 
be  done  with  perfect  virtue— and  from  this  the 
felfilh  will  conceive  hopes,  and  will  fupport  a vir- 
tuous mini  (fry—  but  they  are  as  ready  to  help  a 
wicked  one.  This  becomes  the  greeted  misfor- 
tune of  a free  nation.  Miniders  are  tempted  to 
bribe— and,  if  a fydematic  oppolition  be  confider- 
ed  as  a neccffary  part  of  a practical  conditution, 
it  is  ahnod  indifpenfable— and  it  is  no  where  lb 
prevalent  as  in  a pure  democracy.  Laws  may  be 
contrived  to  make  it  very  troublefome,  but  can 
never  extirpate  it  nor  greatly  diminifn  it  ; this  can 
be  done  only  by  delpotifm,  or  by  national  virtue. 
It  is  a fhameful  complaint we  Ihould  not  repro- 

bate a few  miniders,  but  the  thoufands  who  take 
the  bribes.  Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  diminifn  it 
in  a corrupted  nation  as  great  limitations  to  the 
eligibility  of  reprefentatives— and  this  is  the  beauty 
of  our  conditution. 

IVi i?  have  not  di [covered,  therefore,  by  this  boad- 
ed  Illumination,  that  Princes  and  fuperiors  are 
ufelefs,  and  mud  vanifh  from  the  earth  ; nor  that 
the  people  have  now  attained  full  age,  and  are  fit 
to  govern  themfelves.  We  want  only  to  revel  a 
little  on  the  lad  fruits  of  national  cultivation, 
which  we  would  quickly  con  fume,  and  never  al- 
low to  be  railed  again.  No  matter  how  this  pro- 
grefs  began,  whether  from  con  cel  lion  or  uiurpa- 
tion— We  poilefs  it,  and.  if  wife,  we  will  preferve 
it,  by  preferving  its  indifpenfable  fupports.  They 

have 
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have  indeed  been  frequently  employed  very  im- 
properly, but  their  molt  pernicious  abnfe  has  been 
this  breed  of  fcribbling  vermin,  which  have  made 
the  body  politic  fmart  in  every  limb. 

Hear  what  opinion  was  entertained  of  the  fages 
of  France  by  their  Prince,  the  father  of  Louis 
XVI.  the  unfortunate  martyr  of  Monarchy.  By 
44  the  principles  of  our  new  Phiiofophers,  the 
44  Throne  no  longer  wears  the  fplendonr-of  divi- 
44  nity.  They  maintain  that  it  aroie  from  vio- 
44  lence,  and  that  by  the  fame  jultice  that  force 
44  erected  it,  force  may  again  lhake  it,  and  over- 
44  turn  it.  The  people  can  never  give  up  their 
44  power.  They  only  let  it  out  for  their  own  ad- 
44  vantage,  and  always  retain  the  right  to  refeiud 
44  the  contract,  and  refume  it  whenever  their  per- 
44  fonai  advantage,  their  only  rule  of  corn! lift, 
44  requires  it.  Our  phiiofophers  teach  in  public 
44  what  our  paiTions  fugged  only  in  fecret.  They 
44  fay  to  the  Prince  that  all  is  pei  mitted  only 
44  when  all  is  in  his  power,  and  that  his  duty  is 
44  fulfilled  when  he  has  pleafed  his  fancy.  Then, 
44  furely,  if  the  laws  of  felf-intereft,  that  is,  the 
4*  ieif-will  of  human  padions,  (hall  be  fo  generally 
c<  admitted,  that  we  thereupon  forget  the  eternal 
44  laws  of  God  and  of  Nature,  all  conceptions  of 
44  right  and  wrong,  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  good 
44  and  evil,  mud  be  extirpated  from  the  human 
44  heart.  The  throne  mud  totter,  the  fubjedh 
44  mud  become  unmanageable  and  mutinous,  and 
44  their  ruler  hard-hearted  and  inhuman.  The 
44  people  will  be  incedantly  opprefifed  or  in  an 
“ uproar.”---44  Vv  hat  fervice  will  it  be  if  I order 
44  inch  a book  to  be  burnt  the  author  can  write 
44  another  to-morrow.”  This  opinion  of  a Prince 
is  unpolifbed  indeed,  and  homely,  but  it  is  juft. 

We  i fin  an  pt 
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Weiftiaupt  grants,  that  “ there  will  he  a ten  i- 
u ble  convullion,  and  a florin— but  this  will  he 
“ lhcceeded  by  a cairn— -the  unequal  will  now  he 
“ eQual — and  when  the  canfe  of  diiTenfion  is  thus 
“ removed,  the  world  will  he  in  peace.”—' True, 
when  the  caufesof  di  Hen  lion  are  removed.  Thus, 
the  definition  of  our  crop  by  vermin  is  at  an  end 
when  a flood  has  fwept  every  thing  away-  —but 
as  new  plants  will  Spring  up  in  the  walle,  and,  if 
not  inflantly  devoured,  will  again  cover  the  ground 
with  verdure,  fo  the  indnftry  of  man,  and  his  de- 
fire of  comfort  and  confideration,  will  again  ac- 
cumulate in  the  hands  of  the  diligent  a greater 
proportion  of  the  good  things  of  life.  In  this  in- 
fant (late  of  the  emerging  remains  of  former  cul- 
tivation, comforts,  which  the  prefent  inhabitants 
of  Europe  would  look  on  with  contempt,  will  be 
great,  improper,  and  hazardous  acquisitions.  The 
principles  which  authorise  the  propoSed  dreadful 
equalisation  will  as  juftlv  entitle  the  idle  or  iinfuc- 
cefsful  of  future  days  to  Strip  the  poflelTor  of  his 
advantages,  and  things  mud  ever  remain  on  their 
fa v age  level. 


m.  I think  that  the  imp  re  if  on  which  the  in- 
Sincerity  of  conduct  of  thole  inihmetors  will  leave 
on  the  mind,  mult  be  highly  ufefuj.  They  are  evi- 
dently teaching  what  they  do  not  believe  them- 
felves— and  here  I do  not  coniine  m:  remark  to 
their  preparatory  doctrines,  which  they  after- 
wards explode,  I make  it  chiefly  with  refpect 
to  their  grand  oftenfible  principle,  which  per- 
vades the  whole,  a principle  which  they  are 
obliged  to  adopt  again  it  their  will.  -They  know 
that  the  principles  of  virtue  are  looted  in  the 

heart,  and  that  they  can  only  be  Smothered 

but  did  they  pretend  to  eradicate  them  and  pro- 
claim brmintm bcanini  !n^nu\  all  would  Spurn  at  their 

in  if  raft  ion 
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inffrublion.  We  are  wheedled,  by  tickling  our  fan- 
cy with  a notion  that  facred  virtue  is  not  only  i'ecure, 
but  that  it  is  only  in  fuch  hearts  that  it  exerts  its  na- 
tive energy.  Senfible  that  the  levelling  maxims  now 
fpoken  of  are  revolting  to  the  mind,  the  Illumina- 
tors are  under  the  necdluy  of  keeping  us  from  look- 
ing at  the  fhocking  picture,  by  difplaying  a beauti- 
ful feene  of  Utopian  happinefs — and  they  rock  us 
afleep  by  the  eternal  lullaby  of  morality  and  univer- 
fal  philanthropy.  Therefore  the  foregoing  narra- 
tion of  the  perfonal  conduct  of  thefe  inilru&ors  and 
reformers  of  the  world,  is  highly  ufeful.  All  this  is 
to  be  brought  about  by  the  native  loveiinefs  of  pure 
virtue,  purged  of  the  corruptions  which  fuperfli- 
tious  fears  have  introduced,  and  alfo  purged  of  the 
lelfiQi  thoughts  which  are  avowed  by  the  advocates 
of  what  their  opponents  call  true  religion.  This  is 
laid  to  hold  forth  eternal  rewards  to  the  good,  and  to 
threaten  the  wicked  with  dreadful  puniffiment.  Ex- 
peiience  has  ffiown  how  inefficient  fuch  motives 
are.  'Tan  they  be  otherwi  fe  ? lay  our  Illuminators. 
Are  they  not  addreffied  to  a principle  that  is  ungene- 
rous and  feffiffi  ? But  our  doctrines,  fay  they,  touch 
the  hearts  of  the  worthy.  Virtue  is  beloved  for  her 
own  fake,  and  all  will  yield  to  her  gentle  fway.  But 
look,  Reader,  look  at  Spar  tacos  the  murderer,  at 
Cato  the  keeper  of  poifons  and  the  thief — I ook  at 
Tiberius,  at  Alcibiades,  and  the  relief  the  Bavarian 
Pandemonium.  Look  at  poor  Bahrdt.  Go  to 
France— look  at  Lequinio,  at  Condoreet*.  Look 

* Be  la  Methcrie  fays,  fjourn.  de  Phvf  Nov.  1792^)  that 
Condorcet  was  brought  up  in  the  houte  of  the  old  Duke  of  P.o- 
chefoucault,  who  treated  him  as  his  fan — got  Turgot  to  create  a 
lucrative  office  for  him,  and  raifed  him  to  all  his  eminence — yet 
he  purfued  him  with  malicious  reports — and  adlualiy  employed 
ruffians  to  affaffinate  him  Yet  is  Condorcet’s  writing  a model  o* 
humanity  and  tendernefs. 

at 
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at  the  Mender  Orleans.- — - — * Ali  were  liars.  Their 
divinity  had  no  influence  on  their  profligate  minds. 
They  only  wanted  to  wheedle  you,  by  touching  the 
firings  of  humanity  and  goodnefs  which  are  yet 
braced  up  in  your  heart,  and  which  dill  yield  fweet 
harmony  if  you  will  accompany  their  notes  with 
thofe  of  religion,  and  neither  clog  them  with  the 
groveling  pleamres  of  fenfe,  nor  damp  the  whole 
with  the  thought  of  eternal  file  nee* 

A moil  worthy  and  accomplifhed  gentleman,  who 
took  refuge  in  this  country,  leaving  behind  him  his 
property,  and  friends  to  whom  he  was  mod  tenderly 
attached,  often  laid  to  me  that  no'hing  fo  much  af- 
fected him  as  the  revolution  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

- — -Characters  which  were  unfpotted,  hearts  thorough- 
ly known  to  himfelf,  having  been  tried  bv  many 
things  which  fearch  the  inmoil  folds  of  felfifhnefs  or 
malevolence- — in  ihort,  perfons  whole  judgments 
were  excellent,  and  on  whofe  worth  he  could  have 
reded  his  honour  and  his  life,  fo  fafeinated  by  the 
contagion,  that  they  came  at  lad  to  behold,  and  even 
to  commit  the  mod  atrocious  crimes  with  delight. — 
He  ufed  fo  me  times  to  utter  a figh  which  pierced  my 
heart,  and  would  fay,  that  it  was  caufed  by  fome  of 
thofe  things  that  had  come  acrois  his  thoughts.  Pie 
breathed  his  lad  among  us,  declaring  that  it  was  im- 
pcfiible  to  recover  peace  of  mind,  without  a total  ob- 
livion of  the  wickednefi  and  miferies  he  had  beheld, 
—What  a valuable  advice,  “ Let  him  that  thinketh 
he  dandeth,  take  heed  Led  he  fall.  ’---When  the  pro- 
phet told  Hazael  that  he  would  betrav  his  Prince,  he 
exclaimed,  “ Is  thy  fervant  a dog,  that  he  fhould  do 
mch  a thing  r”  Yet  next  day  he  murdered  hirn. 

Never  dnee  the  beginning  of  the  world,  has  true 
religion  received  fo  complete  an  acknowledgment  of 
her  excellence,  as  has  been  extorted  from  the  fana- 
tics who  have  attempted  to  deflroy  her.  Religion 
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flood  in  their  way,  and  the  wretch  Marat,  as  well  as 
the  fleady  villain  Weifnaupt,  faw  that  thev  could 
nor  proceed  till  they  had  eradicated  ail  fentiments  of 
of  tiie  moral  government  cf  the  univerfe.  Human 
nature,  improved  as  it  has  been  by  religion,  flirunk 
from  the  talks  that  were  impofed,  and  it  mufl  there- 
fore be  brutalized-—  The  grand  confederation  was  fo- 
lemniv  fworn  to  by  millions  in  every  corner  of 
France— but,  as  Mivabeau  faid  of  the  declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  Man,  it  muff  be  made  only  the  Al- 
manack of  the  bygone  year”-— Therefore  Lequinio 
muit  write  a book,  declaring  oaths  to  be  nonfenfe, 
unworthy  of  San  Culottes,  and  all  religion  to  be  a 
farce.  Not  long  after,  they  found  that  they  had  fome 
ufe  for  a God— but  he  was  gone-— and  they  could 
not  find  another.  Their  confutation  was  gone— 
and  they  have  not  yet  found  another.  What  is  now 
left  them  on  which  they  can  depend  for  awing  a man 
into  a refpecl  for  truth  in  his  judicial  declarations  ? 
what  but  the  honour  ot  a Citizen  of  France,  who 
laughs  at  all  engagements,  which  he  has  broken 
again  and  again  ? Religion  has  taken  off  with  her 
every  fenfe  of  human  duty.  What  can  we  expect 
but  villainy  from  an  Archbifliop  of  Paris  and  his 
chapter,  who  made  a public  profeflion  that  they  had 
been  playing  the  villains  for  many  years,  teaching 
what  they  thought  to  be  a bundle  of  lies  r What 
but  the  very  thing  which  they  have  done,  cutting 
each  other’s  throats  f-— Have  not  the  enlightened  ci- 
tizens of  k ranee  applauded  the  execution  of  their  fa- 
thers ? Have  not  the  furies  of  Paris  denounced 
their  own  children  ? But  turn  your  eyes  from  the 
horrifying  fpectacle,  and  think  on  your  own  noble 
defeent  and  alliance.  You  are  not  the  accidental 
p.  odudtions  of  a fatal  chaos,  but  the  work  of  a Great 
Artifl,  creatures  that  are  cared  for,  born  to  noble 
ptofpeefs,  and  condu&ed  to  them  by  the  plained 
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and  moll  ample  precepts,  44  to  do  juftly,  to  love 
44  mercy,  and  to  wall:  humbly  before  God,”  not  be- 
wildered by  the  falfe  and  fluttering  glare  of  French 
Philofophy,  but  conducted  by  this  dear,  tingle  light, 
perceivable  by  all,  44  Do  to  others  what  you  fhould 
44  realonably  expecl  them  to  do  to  you.” 


Fhink  not  the  Mufe  whofe  fober  voice  you  hear, 

. Contracts  with  bigot  frown  her  fullen  brow, 

Calls  round  Religion's  orb  the  milts  of  Fear, 

Or  ihades  with  horror  what  with  fmiles  fhould  How. 

O 

No- — the  would  warn  you  with  feraphic  fire. 

Heirs  as  ye  are  of  Heaven’s  eternal  day, 

Would  bid  you  boldly  to  that  Heaven  afpire, 

Not  link  and  Humber  in  your  cells  of  clay. 

is  this  the  bigot’s  rant  ? Away,  ye  vain, 

\ our  doubts,  your  fears,  in  gloomy  dulnefs  keep  ; 

Go — foothe  your  fouls  in  licknefs,  death,  or  pain, 

With  the  fad  folace  of  eternal  Deep. 

Yet  know,  vain  fceptics,  know,  thJ  Almighty  Mind- 
Who  breath’d  on  man  a portion  of  his  fire. 

Bade  his  free  foul,  by  earth  nor  time  confin’d, 

To  Heaven,  to  immortality  afpire. 

Nor  fhall  this  pile  of  hope  his  bounty  rear’d. 

By  vain  philofophy  be  e’er  deftroy’d  ; 

Eternity,  by  all  or  hop’d  or  fear’d, 

Shall  be  by  all  or  fuffer’d  or  enjoy’d. 

Mason. 


The  unfortunate  Prince  who  lias  taken  refuge  in 
this  kingdom,  and  whofe  fituation  among  us  is  an 
iliuftrious  mark  of  the  generality  of  the  nation,  and 
of  the  fovereignty  of  its  laws,  faid  to  one  o.  the 
Gentleman  about  him,  that  44  if  this  country  was  to 
44  efcape  the  general  wreck  of  nations,  it,  would 
44  owe  its  prefervaticn  to  Religion.” — When  th.s 
was  doubted,  and  it  was  obferved,  that  there  1 vl 
not  been  wanting  many  Reiigionifls  in  Fraow-  . 
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41  True,”  laid  the  Prince,  41  but  they  were  not  in 
44  earned. — I fee  here  a ierious  inter  ell  in  the  thins;. 
4t  The  people  know  what  they  aie  doing  when  they 
44  go  to  church^ — they  underhand  iomething  of  it, 
44  and  take  an  intereh  in  it,”  May  his  obfervation 
be  juft,  and  his  expectations  be  fil filled  ! 

IV.  I would  again  call  upon  my  countrywomen 
with  the  molt  earned  concern,  and  hefcech  them  to 
conhderthis  fubjeclasof  more  particular  importance 
to  themielves  than  even  to  the  men.— -While  wo- 
man is  conftdered  as  a respectable  moral  agent,  train- 
ing along  with  ourfelves  for  endlefs  improvement  ; 
thenj  and  only  then,  will  {he  be  conhdered  by  lord- 
ly man  as  his  equal  - then,  and  only  then,  will  (he 

be  allowed  to  have  any  rights,  and  thofe  rights  be 
reipeded.  Strip  women  of  this  prerogative,  and 
they  become  the  drudges  of  man’s  indolence,  or  the 
pampered  playthings  of  his  idle  hours,  (abject  to 
his  caprices,  and  Oaves  to  his  mean  pafiions.  Scon 
will  their  prefect  empire  of  gallantry  he  over.  It 
is  a refinement  of  manners  which  fprang  from 
Chrihianity;  and  when  CbrifBanity  is  forgotten, 
this  artificial  diadern  will  be  taken  from  their  heads, 
and  unleJs  they  adopt  the  ferocious  fentiments  of 
their  Gallic  neighbours,  and  join  in  the  general 
uproar,  they  will  link  into  the  infignificancc  of  the 
women  in  the  turbulent  republics  of  Greece, 
wheie  they  are  never  feen  in  the  buly  haunts  of 
men,  if  we  except  four  or  live,  who,  during  the 
courie  of  as  many  centuries,  emerged  from  the 
general  obicurity,  and  appeal  in  the  hi  'fori  c page, 
by  their  uncommon  talents,  and  by  the  lacrihce 
of  w h at  my  fair  countrywomen  ft  ill  hold  to  be 
the  ornament  of  their  fex,  I would  remind  them, 
that  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  retain  their 
prdent  honourable  llation  in  focietv.  They  are 
o m early  inftrudtors  ; and  while  mothers  in  the 
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refpeftuble  ftations  of  life  continued  to  inculcate 
on  the  tender  minds  of  their  Tons  a veneration 
for  the  precepts  of  Exiigion,  their  pliant  children, 
receiving  their  in  lira  ft  ions  along  with  the  affec- 
tionate careifes  of  their  mother?,  got  imprelSons 
which  long  retained  their  force,  and  which  pro- 
t e ft  e d t h e rn  fr  o f n t h e i m p u 1 fe  s o f y o u t h f u 1 p a Hi  o n s , 
till  ripening  years  ntted  their  minds  for  liftening 
to  lc|  ions  inlfruftion  from  their  public  teachers. 
S e: . ~.if  and  decency  of  manners  were  then  no 
ilar  u the  character  of  a youth,  and  he  was 
L i '!,  Jit  capable  of  ftruggling  for  independence, 
or  pre-eminence,  fit  either  for  Ibpportihg  or  de- 
fending the  Icate,  altliough  he  was  neither  a toper 
nor  a rake.  1 believe  that  no  man  who  has  feen 
thirty  or  forty  years  of  life  will  deny  that  the 
manners  of  youth  are  fadly  changed  in  this  ref'pect. 
And,  without  prefuming  to  lay  that  this  has  pro- 
ceeded from  the  negieft,  and  almolt  total  ceffa- 
tion  of  the  moral  education  of  the  nurfery,  I think 
myfelf  well  warranted,  from  my  own  observation, 
to  fay  that  this  education  and  the  fober  manners 
of  young  men  have  quitted  us  together. 

Some  will  call  this  prudery,  and  croaking.  But 
l am  almolt  transcribing  from  Cicero,  and  from 
Qiiintili&fi.  Cornelia,  Aurelia,  Attia,  and  other 
ladies  of  the  frit  rank,  are  praifed  by  Cicero  only 
for  their  eminence  in  this  relpeft  ; but  not  becaufe 
they  were  Singular,  Quintilian  fays,  that  in  the 
time  immediately  prior  to  his  own,  it  had  been 
the  general  praftice  of  the  ladies  of  rank  to  fnper- 
intend  the  moral,  education  both  of  fons  and 
daughters.  But  of  late,  fays  he,  they  are  lb  engag- 
ed in  continual  and  corrupting  amufements,  fuch 
as  the  fhows  of  gladiators,  boric-racing,  and  deep 
play,  that  the}7  have  no  time,  and  have  yielded 
their  places  to  Greek  governeifes  and  tutors,  out 
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calls  of  a nation  more  fubdued  by  their  own  vices 

than  by  the  Roman  arms 1 dare  fay  this  was 

laughed  at,  as  croaking  about  the  corruption  of 
the  age.  But  what  was  the  confequence  of  ail 
this? — The  Romans  became  the  moft  abandoned 
voluptuaries,  and,  to  preferve  their  mean  plea- 
lures,  they  crouched  as  willing  Haves  to  a fuecef- 
iion  of  the  vilefl  tyrants  that  ever  difgraced  hu- 
manity. 

What  a noble  fund  of  felf-eflimation  would  our 
fair  partners  acquire  to  thenifelves,  if,  by  reform- 
ing the  manners  of  the  young  generation,  they 
fhotiki  be  the  means  of  refloring  peace  to  the 
world  ! They  have  it  in  their  p Giver , by  the  re- 
newal of  the  good  old  cuflom  of  early  inftruc- 
non,  and  perhaps  Hill  more,  by  imprefling  on  the 
minds  of  their  daughters  the  fame  fentinients,  and 
obliging  them  to  refpefl  fobriety  and  decency  in 
the  youth,  and  pointedly  to  withhold  their  fmiles 
and  civilities  from  all  who  tranfgrefs  thefe  m the 
Ifnallcfl  degree.  This  is  a method  of  proceeding 
that  will  mofl  certainly  be  victorious.  Then  indeed 
will  the  women  be  the  faviours  of  their  country. 
While  therefore  the  German  fair  have  been  re- 
peatedly branded  with  having  welcomed  the 
French  invaders*,  let  our  ladies  Hand  up  for  the 
honour  of  free-born  Britons,  by  turning  agaijk 
the  pretended  enlighteners  of  the  world,  the  arms 
which  nature  has  put  into  their  hands,  and  which 
thole  profligates  have  prefumptuoully  expected  to 

* I have  met  with  this  charge  in  many  places ; and  one  book 
in  particular,  written  by  a Pridian  General  Officer,  who  was  in 
the  country  over-run  by  tne  French  troops,  gives  a detail  of  the 
conduct  ot  the  women  that  is  very  remarkable.  I~Ie  dfo  lays,  that 
infidelity  has  become  very  prevalent  among  the  ladies  in  the  higher 
circles.  Indeed  this  melancholy  account  is  to  be  found  in  many 
pnifages  of  the  private  correfpondenee  of  the  Illuminati. 
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employ  in  extending  their  influence  over  mankind* 
The  empire  of  beauty  is  but  fhort,  but  the  em- 
pire of  virtue  is  durable  ; nor  is  there  an  inftance 
to  be  met  with  of  its  decline.  If  it  be  yet  potable 
to  reform  the  world,  it  is  poflible  for  the  fair.  By 
the  conftitution  of  human  nature,  they  mu  ft  al- 
ways appear  as  the  ornament  of  human  life,  and 
be  the  objects  of  fondnefs  and  affection  ; lb  that 
if  any  thing  can  make  head  again!!  the  fclfifb  and 
overbearing  difpofitlons  of  man,  it  is  his  refpcdful 
regard  for  the  fex.  But  mere  fondnefs  has  but  lit- 
tle of  the  rational  creature  in  it,  and  we  fee  it  har- 
bour every  day  in  the  breaft  that  is  filled  with  the 
meaneft  and  moft  turbulent  pa  ikons.  iSo  where  is 
it  fo  itrong  as  in  the  harems  of  the  eaft;  and  as 
long  as  the  women  afk  nothing  of  the  men  but 
fondnefs  and  admiration,  they  will  get  nothing 
elfe — they  will  never  be  reflected . But  let  them 
route  themfelves,  affert  their  dignity,  by  (lie wing 
their  own  elevated  fenti merits  of  human  nature, 
and  by  acting  up  to  this  claim,  and  they  may  then 
command  the  world. 

V.  Another  good  confequence  that  fliould  re- 
fill t from  the  account  that  has  been  given  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  conspiracy  is,  that  fmcc  the 
fafeinating  picture  of  human  life,  by  which  men 
have  been  wheedled  into  immediate  anarchy  and 
rebellion,  is  infincere,  and  a mere  artificial  crea- 
ture of  the  imagination,  it  can  have  no  fteadinefs, 
but  mult  be  changed  by  every  freak  of  fancy,  or 
by  every  ingenious  fophift,  who  can  give  an  equal 
plaufibility  to  whatever  fuits  his  prefent  views.  It 
is  as  much  an  airy  phantom  as  any  other  whim  of 
Free  Mafonry,  and  has  no  prototype,  no  original 
pattern  in  human  nature,  to  which  recourfe  may 
always  be  had,  to  correct  nxtftakes,  and  keep  things 
m a conftant  tenor.  Has  not  France  given  the 
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moil  unequivocal  proofs  of  this  ? Was  not  the  de* 
cJaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  the  production  of 
their  moil  brilliant  Illuminators,  a picture,  in  ab- 
ftrccfo,  where  man  was  placed  at  a diftance  front 
the  eye,  that  no  falle  light  of  local  fit  nation  might 
pervert  the  judgment  or  engage  the  paffions?  W as 
it  not  declared  to  be  the  matter-piece  of  human 
wifdom  ? Did  not  the  nation  confider  it  at  ieifure? 
and,  having  it  continually  before  their  eyes,  did 
they  not,  ftep  by  ftep,  give  their  affent  to  the  dif- 
ferent articles  of  their  Conftitution,  derived  from 
it,  and  fabricated  by  their  moil  choice  Illumina- 
tors ? And  did  not  this  ConRitution  draw  the  ap~ 
plaufes  of  the  bright  geniufes  of  other  nations, 
who  by  this  time  were  bufy  in  perfuading,  each 
his  countrymen,  that  they  were  ignoramufes  in 
Rati  hies,  and  patient  Raves  of  oppreRion  or  of  an- 
cient prejudices?  Did  not  panegyrics  on  it  iffue 
from  every  garret  in  London  ? Where  is  it  now? 
where  is  its  iucceffor  ? Has  any  one  plan  of  govern- 
ment fubfilted,  except  while  it  was  fupported  by 
the  incontroulable  and  inexorable  power  of  the 
guillotine?  Is  not  the  prefent  admlniftration  of 
France  as  much  as  ever  the  object  of  difeontertt 
and  of  terror,  and  its  coercions  as  like  as  ever  to 
the  luminary  jullice  of  the  Parifian  mob?  Is  there 
any  probability  of  its  permanency  in  a Rate  of 
peace,  v hen  the  fears  of  a foreign  enemy  no  lon- 
ger nive  a confoiidation  to  their  mealures,  arid 
oblige  them  either  to  agree  among  themfelves,  or 
immediately  to  perifh? 

VI.  The  above  accounts  evince  in  the  mo  ft 
uncontrovertible  manner  the  dangerous  tendency 
of  all  myRical  focieties,  and  of  all  alTociattons 
who  hold  fecret  meetings  W e fee  that  their  uni- 
form progreis  has  been  from  frivolity  and  nonfen fe 
to  wickednefs  and  [edition.  Weifhaupt  has  been 

at 
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at  great  pains  to  (hew  the  good  effefb  of  fecrecy  in 
the  Aflociat'ion,  and  the  arguments  are  valid  for 
this  pnrpoie.  But  ail  his  arguments  are  fo  many 
difluafive  advices  to  every  thinking  and  fober 
mind.  The  man  who  really  wi flies  to  diicover  a 11 
bbftrufe  truth  will  place  himfelf,  if  poffible  in  a 
calm  hr  nation,  and  will  by  no  means  expofe  him- 
felf to  the  impatient  hankering  for  fecrets  and 
wonders — and  he  will  always  fear  that  a tiling 
which  refolutelv  conceals  i tie  If  cannot  bear  the 

j 

light.  All  who  have  ferioufly  employed  them- 
felves  in  the  difeovery  of  truth  have  found  the 
great  advantages  of  open  communication  of  fen- 
timent.  And  it  is  a gain  ft  common  fenfe  to  ima- 
gine that  there  is  any  thing  of  vaft  importance  to 
mankind  which  is  yet  a fecret,  and  which  mult 
be  kept  a fecret  in  order  to  be  ufeful.  This  is 
again  ft  the  whole  experience  of  mankind — And 
furely  to  hug  in  one’s  bread  a fecret  of  fuch  mighty 
importance,  is  to  give  the  lie  to  all  our  profdlions 
of  brotherly  love.  What  a folecifm  ! a fecret  to 
enlighten  and  reform  the  whole  world.  We  ren- 
der all  our  endeavours  impotent  when  we  grafp  at 
a tiling  beyond  our  power.  Let  an  affociation  be 
formed  with  a ferious  plan  for  reforming  its  own 
members,  and  let  them  extend  in  numbers  in  pro- 
portion as  they  fucceed — this  might  do  fome  good. 
But  mu  ft  the  way  of  doing  this  be  a fecret? — It 
may  be  to  many— who  will  not  look  for  it  where 
it  is  to  be  found— It  is  this: 

“ Do  good,— Peek  peace, — and  purfue  it.” 

But  it  is  ahnoft  affronting  the  reader  to  fuppofe 
arguments  neceflary  bn  this  point.  If  there  be  a 
neceftity  for  fecrecy,  the  purpofe  of  the  alfocia- 
tion  is  either  frivolous,  or  it  is  felfifh. 
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Now,  in  either  cafe,  the  danger  of  fucli  fee  ret 
afiemblies  is  manifelh  Mere  frivolity  can  never 
feiioudy  occupy  men  come  to  age.  And  accord- 
ingly we  tee  that  in  every  quarter  of  Europe  where 
F’ee  Mafonry  has  been  eftablilhed,  the  Lodges 
have  become  feed-beds  of  public  mifchief.  I be- 
lieve that  no  ordinary  brother  will  fay  that  the 
occupations  in  the  Lodges  are  any  thing  better 
than  frivolous,  very  frivolous  indeed.  The  diflri- 
butnon  of  charity  needs  be  no  fecret,  and  it  is  but 
a very  fmall  part  of  the  employment  of  the  meet- 
ing. This  being  the  cafe  it  is  in  hug  an  nature 
that  the  greater  we  fuppofe  the  frivolity  of  fu ch- 
an afibciation  to  be,  the  greater  is  the  chance  of 
its  eealing  to  give  fufticient  occupation  to  the 
in  hid,  and  the  greater  is  the  ride  that  the  meet- 
ings may  be  employed  to  other  purpefes  which 
require  concealment.  W hen  this  happens,  felf- 
intereil  alone  mule  prompt  and  rule,  and  now 
there  is  no  length  that  fome  men  will  not  go,  when 
they  think  themfelves  in  no  danger  of  detection 
and  puniihment,  The  whole  proceedings  of  the 
fecret  focieties  of  Free  Mafons  on  the  Continent 
(and  I am  authorised  to  fay,  of  feme  Lodges  in 
Britain)  have  taken  one  turn,  and  this  turn  is 
perfectly  natural.  In  all  countries  there  are  men 
c f licentious  morals.  Such  men  wifh  to  liave  a 
T opportunity  of  indulging  their  wits  in  fatire 
;1  fare  aim  ; and  they  are  pleafed  with  the  fup- 
rt  of  others.  The  defmc  of  making  profelytes  is 
every  bread — and  it  is  whetted  by  the  reitrainls 
ibciety.  And  all  countries  have  difeontented 
'-n,  whole  grumblings  will  raife  difeontent  in 
eihfrs,  w ho  might  not  have  attended  to  fome  of 
■or  c rifiiag  hardships  and  injuries  they  met  with, 
c:  1 they  not  been  reminded  of  them.  To  be  dii- 
• jntented,  and  not  to  think  of  fehemes  of  redrefs, 
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is  what  we  cannot  think  natural  or  manly — and 
where  can  fuch  fentiments  and  fchemes  find  fuch 
fiafe  utterance  and  fuch  probable  fupport  as  in  a 
fecret  fociety?  Free  Malbnry  is  innocent  of  ail 
thefe  things;  but  Free  Mafonry  has  been  abiifcd, 
and  at  Ialt  totally  perverted — -and  to  will  and  mull 
any  fuch  fecret  alTociation,  as  long  as  men  are  li- 
centious in  their  opinions  or  wicked  in  their  dii- 
polltions. 

It  were  devoutly  to  be  w Lined  therefore  that  the 
whole  fraternity  would  imitate  the  truly  benevo- 
lent condufl  of  thole  German  Lodges  who  have 
formally  broken  up,  and  made  a patriotic  facrifice 
of  their  amufement  to  the  fafety  of  the  date.  I 
cannot  think  the  facrifice  great  or  coltly,  It  can 
be  no  difficult  matter  to  find  as  pleafmg  a way  of 

palling  a vacant  hour and  the  charitable  deeds 

of  the  members  need  not  diminifh  in  the  fmallelt 
degree.  Every  perfon  s little  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance will  give  him  opportunities  of  gratifying  his 
kind  difpofitions,  without  the  chance  of  being  mil- 
taken  in  the  worth  of  the  perfon  on  whom  he  be- 
llows his  favours.  There  is  no  occafion  to  go  to 
St.  Peterlburg  for  a poor  Brother,  nor  to  India  for 
a convert  to  Chrillianity,  as  long  as  we  fee  fo 
many  fufferers  and  infidels  among  ourfclves. 

But  not  only  are  fecret  focieties  dangerous,  but 
all  focieties  wliofe  object  is  mylterious.  'The  whole 
hiftory  of  man  is  a proof  of  this  pofition.  In  no 
age  or  country  has  there  ever  appeared  a mylleri- 
ous alTociatioii  which  did  not  in  time  become  a 
public  nuifance.  Ingenious  or  deiigning  men  of 
letters  have  attempted  to  Ihov/  that  fbme  of  the 
ancient  my  fieri  es  were  ufeful  to  mankind,  con- 
taining rational  doctrines  of  natural  religion.  This 
was  the  llrong  hold  of  Weilhaupt,  and  he  quotes 
the  Eleufinian,  the  Pythagorean,  and  other  myf- 

teries. 
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teries.  But  fur  el  y their  external  fignsand  tokens  were 
every  thing  that  is  (hocking  to  decency  and  civil 
order.  It  is  uncommon  prdumption  for  the  learn- 
ed of  the  eighteenth  century  to  pretend  to  know 
more  about  them  than  their  contemporaries,  the 
philofophers,  the  lawgivers  of  antiquity.  Thefe 
give  no  fuch  account  of  them.  I would  defire  any 
perfon  who  admires  the  ingenious  differ  tat  ions  of 
Dr.  Warburton  to  read  a dull  German  book,  call- 
Car  a lie  rift  ik  tier  Myfttrien  cler  Mlttrn , publiihed 
at  Frankfort  in  1787.  The  author  contents  him 
felf  with  a patient  collection  of  every  ferap  of 
every  ancient  author  who  has  faid  any  thing  about 
them.  If  the  reader  can  fee  anything  in  them  but 
the  mod  abfurd  and  immoral  polytheifm  and  fa- 
ble, he  mail  take  words  in  a fenie  that  is  ufeleis  in 
reading  any  other  piece  of  ancient  compofition. 
I have  a notion  that  the  Dionyhacs  of  Iona  had 
lbme  fclentific  fecrets,  viz.  all  the  knowledge  of 
practical  mechanics  which  was  employed  by  their 
archite&s  and  engineers,  and  that  they  were  re- 
ally a Mafonic  Fraternity.  But.  like  the  Illuminati , 
they  tagged  to  the  fee  rets  of  Mafonry  the  fecret 
of  drunken nefs  and  debauchery  ; they  had  their 
Siller  Dodges,  and  at  lafl  became  rebels,  fubver- 
ters  of  the  Hates  where  they  were  protected , till 
aiming  at  the  dominion  of  all  Ionia,  they  v.  ere 
attacked  by  the  neighbouring  dates  and  di (per fed , 
They  were  Illuminators  too,  and  wanted  to  in- 
troduce the  worftiip  of  Bacchus  over  the  whole 
country,  as  appears  in  the  account  of  them  given 
by  Strabo,  Perhaps  the  P}  thagoreans  had  alio 
tome  icientific  fecrets  ; but  they  too  were  Illumi- 
nators, and  thought  it  their  duty  to  overact  the 
State,  and  were  themfelves  overiet. 

Nothing  is  fo  dangerous  as  a myftic  Affociation. 
The  object  remaining  a fecret  in  the  hands  of  the 
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managers,  the  reft  fimply  put  a ring  in  their  own 
nofes,  by  which  they  may  be  led  about  at  pieafure  ; 
and  flill  ])anting  after  the  fecret,  they  are  the  bet- 
ter plea  fed  the  fefs  they  fee  of  their  way.  A myf- 
ticai  object  enables  the  leader  to  Pal  ft  his  ground 
as  he  pleafes,  and  to  accommodate  himfelf  to 
every  current  fafhion  or  prejudice.  This  again 
gives  hiii)  a 1 moil  unlimited  power  ; for  he  can 
make  ufe  of  thefe  prejudices  to  lead  men  by  troops. 
He  finds  them  already  affociated  by  their  preju- 
dices, and  waiting  for  a leader  to  concentrate 
their  llrength  and  let  them  in  motion.  And  when 
once  great  bodies  of  men  are  fet  in  motion,  with 
a creature  of  their  fancy  for  a guide,  even  the 
engineer  himfelf  cannot  fay,  Thus  far  Pialt  thou 
4<  go,  and  no  farther. 

VII.  We  may  alfo  gather  frcm  what  we  have  feen 
that  all  declamations  on  univerfal  philanthropy  are 
dangerous.  Their  natural  and  immediate  effect  on 
the  mind  is  to  increafe  the  difcontents  of  the  un- 
fortunate, and  of  thole  in  the  laborious  ranks  of  life. 
No  one,  even  of  the  Illuminators,  will  deny  that 
thofe  ranks  mufl  be  filled,  if  fociety  exills  in  any  de- 
gree of  cultivation  whatever,  and  that  there  will  al- 
ways be  a greater  number  of  men  who  have  no  far- 
ther profpeCt.  Surely  if.  is  unkind  to  put  fuch  men 
continually  in  mind  of  a Pate  in  which  they  might 
be  at  their  eafe  ; and  it  is  unkindnefs  unrnixed,  be- 
caufeall  the  change  that  they  will  produce  will  be,  that 
James  will  lerve  John,  who  formerly  was  the  fervant 
of  James.  Such  declamations  naturally  tend  to 
cauie  men  to  make  light  of  the  obligations  and  du- 
ties of  common  patnonhrg  becaule  thefe  are  repre- 
fented  as  lubordinate  and  inferior  to  the  greater  and 
more  noble  affection  of  univerlal  benevolence.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  fay  that  patriotifm  is  founded  in  a 
rationally  perceived  pre-eminence  or  excellence  of 
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the  fociety  with  which  we  are  contieded.  But  if  it 
be  a fad  that  fociety  will  not  advance  unlefs  its  mem- 
bers take  an  filtered  in  it,  and  that  human  nature 
improves  only  in  lociety,  furely  this  interefl  (hould 
be  cherifhed  in  every  bread.  Perhaps  national 
union  arifes  from  national  animofity  ; — but  they  are 
plainly  didinguifhable,  and  union  is  not  neceflarily 
produdive  of  injudice.  The  fame  arguments  that 
have  any  force  again d patriotifm  are  equally  good 
againd  the  preference  which  natural  indind  gives 
parents  for  their  children,  and  furely  no  one  can 
doubt  of  the  propriety  of  maintaining  this  in  its 
full  force,  fubjed  however  to  the  precife  laws  01 
judice. 

But  I am  in  the  wrohg  to  adduce  paternal  or  fff 
lial  affedion  in  defence  of  patriotifm  and  loyalty, 
iince  even  thofe  natural  indinds  are  reprobated  by 
the  Illuminati , as  hodile  to  the  all-comprehending 
philanthropy.  Mr.  de  la  Metherie  fays,  that  among 
the  memorials  fent  from  the  clubs  in  England  to  the 
National  Afiembly,  he  read  two,  (printed,)  in  which 
the  Afiembly  was  requefted  to  edablilh  a communi- 
ty of  wives,  and  to  take  children  from  their  parents 
and  educate  them  for  the  nation.  In  full  compli- 
ance with  this  didate  of  univerfa!  philanthropy, 
Weifhaupt  would  have  murdered  his  own  child  and 
his  concubine,— and  Orleans  voted  the  death  of  his 
near  relation. 

Indeed,  of  all  the  confequences  of  Illumination, 
the  mod  melancholy  is  this  revolution  which  it  fee  ms 
to  operate  in  the  heart  of  man, — this  forcible  facri- 
fice  of  every  affedion  of  the  heart  to  an  ideal  divi- 
nity, a mere  creature  of  the  imagination. — It  feems 
a prodigy,  yet  it  is  a matter  oi'  experience,  that  the 
farther  we  advance,  or  vainly  luppofe  that  we  do  ad- 
vance, in  the  knowledge  of  our  mental  powers,  the 
more  are  our  moral  feelings  flattened  and  done  away. 

1 remember 
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X remember  reading,  long  ago,  a diflfertation  on  the 
nurfmg  of  infants  by  a French  academician,  Le 
Cointre  of  Verfailles.  He  indelicately  fup  ports  his 
theories  by  the  cafe  of  his  own  foil,  a weak  puny  in- 
fant, whom  his  mother  was  obliged  to  keep  continu- 
ally applied  to  her  bofom,  fo  that  {he  rarely  could 
get  two  hours  of  fleep  during  the  time  of  fuckhng 
him.  Mr.  Le  Cointre  fays,  that  Hie  contracted  for 
this  infant  u une  partiaiite  tout ait  deraifonable 
— Plato,  or  Socrates,  or  Cicero,  would  probably 
have  explained  this  by  the  habitual  exercife  of  pity, 
a very  endearing  emotion.-— But  our  Academician, 
better  illuminated,  folves  it  by  ilimuli  on  the  papillae 
and  on  the  nerves  of  the  fkin,  and  by  the  meeting 
of  the  humifying  aura , &c.  and  does  not  feem  to 
think  that  young  Le  Cointre  was  much  indebted  to 
his  mother.  It  would  amufe  me  to  learn  that  this 
was  the  wretch  Le  Cointre,  Major  of  the  National 
Guards  of  Verfailles,  who  countenanced  and  en- 
couraged the  Chocking  treafon  and  barbarity  of  thole 
ruffians  on  the  5 1 1 1 and  6th  of  October  1789.  Com- 
plete freezing  of  the  heart  would  (I  think)  be  the 
confequence  of  a theory  which  could  perfectly  ex- 
plain the  affections  by  vibrations  or  cryfl  all  Nations'. 
—Nay,  any  very  perfeH  theory  of  moral  fentiments 
muff  have  fomething  of  this  tendency.  — Perhaps 
the  ancient  fyffems  of  moral  philofophy,  which  were 
chiefly  fearches  after  the  Jummum  lonum,  and  iy  Hems' 
of  moral  duties,  tended  more  to  form  and  ffrength- 
en  the  heart,  and  produce  a worthy  man,  than  the 
moff  perfed  theory  of  modern  times,  which  explains 
every  phenomenon  by  means  of  a nice  anatomy  of 
our  affections. 

So  far  therefore  as  we  are  really  more  illuminated, 
it  may  chance  to  give  us  an  eaiier  victory  over  the 
natural  or  inffinctive  attachments  of  mankind,  and 
make  the  lacriffce  to  univerfal  philanthropy  iels 
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coftly  to  the  heart.  I Jo  not  however  pretend  to  fay 
that  this  is  really  the  cafe  : but  l think  myfelf  fully 
warranted  to  fay*  that  increafe  of  virtuous  affedions 
in  general  has  not  been  the  fruit  of  modern  Illumi- 
nation. I will  not  again  ficken  the  reader,  by  call- 
ing his  attention  to  Weifhaupt  and  his  affociates  or 
fueceftbrs.  But  let  us  candidly  contemplate  the 
world  around  us,  and  particularly  the  perpetual 
advocates  of  univerfal  philanthropy.  What  have 
been  the  general  effects  of  their  continual  declama- 
tions ? Surely  very  melancholy;  nor  can  it  eafily 
be  otherwife. — An  ideal  fiandard  is  continually  re- 
ferred to.  This  is  made  gigantic,  by  being  always 
feen  inch  hi  nelly,  as  through  a mill,  or  rather  a flut- 
tering air.  In  companion  with  this,  every  feeling 
that  we  have  been  accullomed  to  refped  vanifhes  as 
infiguificant  ; and,  adopting  the  Jefuiticai  maxim* 
that  “ the  great  end  fa  noli  lies  every  mean,  ’ this  fum 
of  Cofmo-political  good  is  made  to  eclipfe  or  cover 
all  the  prefent  evils  which  mu  ft  be  endured  for  it. 
The  fad  now  is,  that  we  are  become  fo  familiarifed 
with  enormities,  fuch  as  brutality  tc  the  weaker  fex, 
cruelty  to  old  age,  wanton  refinement  on  barbarity, 
that  we  now  hear  unmoved  accounts  of  feenes,  from 
which,  a few  years  ago,  We  would  have  fhrunk  back 
with  horror.  With  cold  hearts,  and  a metaphyfical 
fcale,  we  meafure  the  prefent  miferies  of  our  fellow 
creatures,  and  compare  them  with  the  accumulated 
miferies  of  former  times,  occalioned  through  a courfe 
of  ages,  and  aferibed  to  the  ambition  of  Princes.  In 
this  artificial  manner  are  the  atrocities  of  France  ex- 
tenuated* and  we “ ft  niggle,  and  partly  fucceed,  in 
reafoning  ourfelves  out  of  all  the  feelings  which  link 
men  together  in  fociety. — The  ties  of  father,  huf- 
band,  brother,  fi  iend — all  are  abandoned  for  an 
emotion  which  we  mult  even  drive  to  excite, — uni- 
'-erlal  philanthropy.  But  this  is  fad  perverfion  ot 

nature. 
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nature.  “ He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he 
41  hath  teen,  how  can  lie  love  God  whom  he  hath  net 
“ feen  r”  Still  lets  can  lie  love  this  ideal  being,  of 
which  he  labours  ro  conjure  up  home  indiffinel  and 
fleeting  notion.  It  is  alfo  highly  abfurd  ; for,  in 
trying  to  colledl  the  circumftances  which  conditute 
the  enjoyments  of  this  Citizen  of  the  World,  we  hod 
ourfelves  juft  brought  back  to  the  very  moral  feel- 
ings which  we  are  wantonly  throwing  away,  Weif- 
haupt  allures  us  by  the  happinefs  of  the  patriarchal 
life  as  the  fummum  bomm  of  man.  But  if  it  is  any 
thing  more  than  eating  and  Beeping,-  and  fquabbling 
with  the  neighbouring  patriarchs,  it  mull  con  fill  in 
the  domeflic  and  neighbourly  affections,  and  every 
other  agreeable  moral  feeling,  all  which  are  to  be 
had  in  our  prefent  date,  in  greater  abundance. 

Bat  this  is  ah  a pretence  ; — the  wicked  corrupters 
of  mankind  have  no  fiich  views  of  human  felicity, 

j 1 

nor  would  they  be  contented  with  it ; they  want  to 
intrigue  and  to  lead  ; and  their  patriarchal  life  an- 
fwers  the  fame  purpofe  of  tickling  the  fancy  as  the 
Arcadia  of  the  poets.  Horace  (hows  the  frivolity  of 
thefe  declamations,  without  formally  enouncing  the 
moral,  an  his  pretty  Ode, 

Beatus  iile  qui  procul  negotiis. 

The  ufurer,  after  expatiating  on  this  Arcadian  feli- 
city, hurries  a wav  to  change,  and  puts  his  whole 
cafli  again  out  to  ufury. 

Equally  ineffective  are  the  declamations  of  Cof- 
jmo-politifm  on  a mind  filled  with  felfith  pafiions  — * 
they  jnlt  ferve  it  for  a fubcerfuge. — The  ties  of  or- 
dinary lite  are  broken  in  the  Brit  place,  and  the  Ci- 
tizen oi  the  World  is  a wolf  of  the  defai  t. 

The  unhappy  confequence  is,  that  the  natural 
progrefs  of  liberty  is  retarded.  Had  this  ignis  fa - 
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tuns  not  appeared  and  milled  us,  the  improvements 
which  true  Illumination  has  really  produced,  the 
increafe  in  fciences  and  arts,  and  the  improvement 
in  our  ell i mate  of  life  and  happinefs,  would  have 
continued  to  work  lilentlv  and  gradually  in  all  na- 
tions ; and  thole  which  are  lefs  fortunate  in  point 
of  government  would  alio  have  improved,  by  little 
and  little,  without  loiing  any  fenfible  portion  of  their 
prefent  enjoyments  in  the  poffeflion  of  riches,  or 
honours,  or  power.  Thole  pretenfions  would  gra- 
dually have  come  to  balance  each  other,  and  true 
liberty,  fuch  as  Britons  enjoy,  might  have  taken 
place  over  all. 

In  Read  of  this,  the  inhabitants  of  every  Rate  are 
put  into  a iituation  where  every  individual  is  alarm- 
ed and  injured  by  the  fuccefs  of  another,  becauie  all 
pre-eminence  is  criminal.  Therefore  there  muR  be 
perpetual  jealoufy  and  R ruggle.  Princes  are  now 
alarmed,  Race  thev  fee  the  aim  of  the  lower  clafi'es, 
and  they  repent  of  their  former  liberal  concefTions. 
All  parties  maintain  a fullen  diflance  and  referve  ; 
— the  people  become  unruly,  and  the  fovereign 
hard-hearted  ; fo  that  liberty,  luch  as  can  be  enjoyed 
in  peace,  is  banifhed  from  the  country. 

VIII.  When  we  fee  how  eagerly  the  Illuminati 
endeavoured  to  inlinuate  their  Brethren  into  all  of- 
fices which  gave  them  influence  on  the  public  mind, 
and  particularly  into  fern  inar  res  of  education,  we 
fhould  be  particularly  careful  to  prevent  them,  and 
ought  to  examine  with  anxious  attention  the  manner 
of  thinking  of  all  who  offer  themfelves  for  teachers 
of  youth.  There  is  no  part  of  the  fecret  corref- 
pondence  of  Spartacus  and  his  Aflociates,  in  which 
we  lee  moie  varied  and  artful  methods  lor  fecuring 
pupils,  than  in  his  own  conduct  refpecling  the  Un- 
dents in  the  Uiiiverfity,  and  the  injunctions  lie  gives 
to  others.  There  are  two  men,  Socher  and  Drexl, 
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who  had  the  general  infpedion  of  the  fehools  in  the 
Electorate.  They  are  treated  bv  Spartacus  as  perfons 
of  the  greatell  confequence,  and  the  indruftions 
given  them  hick  at  no  kind  of  corruption.  Wei- 
(haupt  is  at  pains,  circuitous  and  mean  arts,  to  in- 
duce young  gentlemen  to  come  under  h;s  care,  and, 
to  one  whom  he  defcribes  in  another  letter  as  a little 
rnader  who  mull  have  much  indulgence,  hecaufes  it 
to  be  intimated,  that  in  the  quarters  where  he  is  to 
be  lodged,  he  will  get  the  key  of  the  dreet-door,  fo 
that  he  can  admit  whom  he  will.  In  all  this  can- 
vailing  he  never  quits  the  great  objecl,  the  forming 
the  mind  of  the  young  man  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  univerfal  Liberty  and  Equality,  and  to  gain 
this  point,  fcruples  not  to  ilatter,  aud  even  to  excite 
his  dangerous  paiTions.  We  may  be  certain,  that 
the  zeal  of  Cofmo-politifm  will  operate  in  the  fame 
way  in  other  men,  and  we  ought  therefore  to  be  fo- 
iicitous  to  have  all  that  are  the  indrrudors  of  youth, 
perfons  of  the  molt  decent  manners.  No  quedion 
but  fobriety  and  hypocrify  may  inhabit  the  fame 
bread.  But  its  immediate  effecl  on  the  pupil  is  at 
lead  fafe,  and  it  is  always  eafy  for  a fenfible  parent 
to  reprefent  the  redriclions  laid  on  the  pupil  by 
fuch  a man  as  the  effedis  of  uncommon  anxiety  for 
his  fafety.  Whereas  there  is  no  cure  for  the  lax 
principles  that  may  Ileal  upon  the  tender  mind  that 
is  not  early  put  on  its  guard.  Weifhaupt  undoubt- 
edly thought  that  the  principles  of  civil  anarchy 
would  be  eabed  inculcated  on  minds,  that  had  al- 
ready fhaken  off  the  redraints  of  Religion,  and  en- 
tered into  habits  of  fenfual  indulgence,  We  (hall 
be  fafe  if  we  trud  his  judgment  in  this  matter. — 
We  fhould  be  particularly  obfervant  of  the  charac- 
ter and  principles  of  Men  of  Talents , who  oiler 
Ihemfelves  for  thefe  offices,  becaufe  their  iidluence 
mud  be  very  great.  Indeed  this  anxiety  Ihould  ex- 
tend 
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tend  to  all  offices  which  in  any  way  give  holders  any 
remarkable  influence  on  the  minds  of  confiderable 
numbers.  Such  ffiouid  always  be  filled  by  men  of 
immaculate  characters  and  approved  principles;  and, 
in  times  like  the  prefent,  where  the  moll  effential 
quell  ions  are  the  fuhjecls  of  frequent  dife  union,  we 
ffiouid  always  confider  with  feme  diifrulf  the  men 
who  are  very  cautious  in  declaring  their  opinions 
on  thefe  quell  ions. 

It  is  a great  misfortune  undoubtedly  to  feel  our- 
ielves  in  a lit ua; ion  which  makes  us  damp  the  en- 
joyments of  life  with  fo  much  fufpicion.  But  the 
hiflory  of  mankind  (hows  us  that  many  great  revo- 
lutions have  been  produced  by  remote  and  appa- 
rently frivolous  caules.  When  things  come  to  a 
height,  it  is  frequently  impoffible  to  find  a cure — 
at  any  rate  wedicina  fero  far  at  Hr , and  it  is  much  bet- 
ter to  prevent  the  difeafe — - principals  oh  ft  a, — - venienti 
occurriic  viorbo , 

IX.  Nor  can  it  be  faid  that  thefe  are  vain  fears. 
We  know  that  the  enemy  is  working  among  us,  and 
that  there  are  many  appearances  in  ihefe  kingdoms 
which  ftronglv  reiemble  the  contrivance  of  this  dan- 
gerous a 1 foe  "ration.  We  know  that  before  the  Older 

KJ 

of  Illuminati  was  broken  up  by  the  Elector  of  Bava- 
ria, there  were  feveral  Lodges  in  Britain,  and  wc 
may  be  certain  that  they  are  not  all  broken  Up.  I 
know  that  they  are  net,  and  that  within  thefe  two 
years  feme  Lodges  were  ignorant  or  arfecled  to  be 
fo,  of  the  corrupted  principles  and  dangerous  defigns 
of  the  Illuminati.  The  conftimtion  of  the  Order 
(hews  that  this  mav  be,  for  the  Lodges  themfehes 
were  illuminated  by  degrees.  But  I muff  remark, 
that  we  can  hardly  funpofe  a Lodge  to  be  eflabiiihed 
in  any  place,  unie's  there  be  fome  very  zealous  Bro- 
ther at  hand  to  inllrucf  and  direct  it.  And  I think 
that  a perlon  can  hardly  be  advanced  as  far  as  the 
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rank  of  Scotch  Knight  of  the  Order,  and  be  a fafo 
man  either  for  our  Church  or  State.  I am  very  well 
informed,  that  there  are  feverat  thoufands  of  luoicrib- 
ing  Brethren  in  London  alone,  and  we  can  hardly 
doubt,  but  that  many  of  that  number  are  well  advan- 
ced, The  vocabularv  alio  of  the  Illuminati  is  cur- 
rent  in  certain  focieties  among  us.  Thefe  Societies 
have  taken  the  very  name  and  conliitution  of  the 
French  and  German  focieties.  Correfponding — 

Affiliated— Provincial — Rescript— -Convention 

Reading  Societies— -Citizen  of  the  World— Liberty 
and  Equality,  the  Imprefcriptible  Rights  of  Man, 
^c.  &c.  And  mull  it  not  be  acknowledged  that  our 
public  arbiters  of  literary  merit  have  greatly  chang- 
ed their  manner  or  treatment  of  Theological  and  po- 
litical wiitings  of  late  years?  1 ill  Paine’s  Age  of 
Reafon  appeared,  the  mod  Sceptical  writings  of  Eng- 
land kept  within  the  bounds  of  decency  and  of  argu- 
ment, and  we  have  not,  in  the  courfe  oi  two  centu- 
ries, one  piece  that  fhould  be  compared  with  many 
of  the  blackguard  productions  of  the  German  preffes. 
Vet  even  thole  performances  generally  met  with 
[harp  reproof  as  well  as  judicious  refutation.  This 
is  a tribute  of  commendation  to  which  my  country 
is  mod  jufllv  entitled.  In  a former  part  of  my  life 
I was  pretty  converiant  m writings  of  tins  kind,  and 
have  feen  a knob  every  Engiifn  performance  of  note. 
I cannot  exprefs  the  furprife  and  difgud  which  I felt 
at  the  number  and  the  grofs  indecency  of  the  German 
didertations  which  have  come  in  my  wav  fince  I be- 
gan this  little  hidory,-— and  many  of  the  titles  which 
I obferVe  in  the  Leipzig  catalogues  are  luch  as  I 
think  no  Britifh  writer  would  make  life  of.  I am 
told  that  the  iicenliou fnefs  of  the  prefs  has  been 
equally  remarkable  in  France,  even  before  the  Re- 
volution.— May  this  fenfe  of  propriety  and  decen- 
cy long  continue  to  protect  us,  and  fupport  the  na- 
tional 
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tioiial  char  after  for  real  good  breeding,  as  our  at- 
tainments in  manly  fcience  have  hitherto  gained 
us  the  reipeft  of  the  furrounding  nations  ! 

I cannot  help  thinking  that  Britifh  fentiment, 
or  Britifh  delicacy,  is  changed  ; for  Paine’s  book 
is  treated  by  moR:  of  our  Reviewers  with  an  af- 
fected liberality  and  candour,  and  is  laid  before 
the  public  as  quite  new  matter,  and  a fair  field  for 
difcuiion-r— and  it  ftrikes  me  as  if  our  critics  were 
more  careful  to  let  no  fault  of  his  opponents  pafs 
unnoticed  than  to  expofe  the  futility  and  rudenefs 
of  this  indelicate  writer.  In  the  reviews  of  poli- 
tical writings  we  fee  few  of  thofe  kind  endeavours, 
which  real  love  for  our  conilitutional  government 
would  induce  a writer  to  employ  in  order  to  lef- 
fen  the  fretful  difeontents  of  the  people  ; and 
there  is  frequently  betrayed  a fatisfaftion  at  find- 
ing adminifiration  in  ilraits,  either  through  mif- 
cond uft  or  misfortune.  Real  Jove  for  our  coun- 
try and  its  government  would  (I  think)  induce  a 
perfon  to  mix  with  his  criticifms  fo me  fentiments 
of  fympathy  with  the  embarralTment  of  a miniiter 
loaded  with  the  bufinefs  of  a great  nation,  in  a li- 
tuation  never  before  experienced  by  any  miniiter. 
The  critic  would  recolicft  that  the  miniiter  was  a 
man,  fubjeft  to  error,  but  not  rieceRarily  nor  alto- 
gether bale.  But  it  fee  ms  to  be  an  a fib  med  prin- 
ciple with  fome  of  our  political  writers  and  re- 
viewers that  government  mult  always  be  in  fault, 
and  that  everv  thing  needs  a reform.  Such  were 
the  beginnings  on  the  continent,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  but  that  attempts  are  made  to  influence 
the  public  mind  in  this  country,  in  the  very  way 
that  has  been  practiicd  abroad. — Nay, 

Xo  The  dcteilable  doctrines  of  Illuminatifm 
have  been  openly  preached  among  us.  Has  not 
Dr.  Prieitley  laid,  (1  think  in  one  of  his  letters  on 

the 
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the  Birmingham  riots,)  44  That  if  the  condition  of 
44  other  nations  be  as  much  improved  as  that  of 
44  France  will  be  by  the  change  in  her  fyitem  of 
44  government,  the  great  cribs,  dreadful  as  it  may 
44  appear,  will  be  a confummation  devoutly  to  be 
44  wilhed  for  and  though  calamitous  to  many, 
44  perhaps  to  many  innocent  perfons,  will  be  even* 
44  tually  glorious  and  happy  ?” — Is  not  this  equi- 
valent to  Spar  talus  faying,  44  True— there  will  be 
44  a fform,  a convulfion — but  all  will  be  calm 
44  again  ?”- — Does  Dr.  Prieftlev  think  that  the  Bri- 
tilh  will  part  more  ealiily  than  their  neighbours  in 
France  with  their  property  and  honours,  fe cured 
by  ages  of  peaceable  poflelfion,  protected  by  law, 
and  acquielced  in  by  all  who  wifh  and  hope  that 
their  own  defeendants  may  reap  the  fruits  of  their 
honeffc  induftry  ? — Will  they  make  a lefs  manly 
ftruggle  ? — Are  they  lefs  numerous  ? — Mult  his 
friends,  his  patrons,  whom  he  has  thanked,  and 
praifed,  and  flattered,  yield  up  all  peaceably,  or 
fall  in  the  general  ftruggle  ? This  writer  has  al- 
ready given  the  molt  promifing  fpecimens  of  his 
own  docility  in  the  principles  of  Illuminatifm,  and 
has  already  palled  through  feveral  degrees  of  ini- 
tiation. He  has  refined  and  refined  on  Chrifti- 
anity,  and  boalts,  like  another  Spartacus,  that  he 
has,  at  lalt,  hit  on  the  true  fecret. — Has  he  not 
been  preparing  the  minds  of  his  readers  for  Athe- 
ifm  by  his  theory  of  mind,  and  by  his  commen- 
tary on  the  unmeaning  jargon  of  Dr,  Hartley  ? 
I call  it  unmeaning  jargon,  that  I may  avoid  giv- 
ing it  a more  appobte  and  difgraceful  name. 
For,  if  intelligence  and  defign  be  nothing  but  a 
certain  modification  of  the  vibratiuucnLv  or  un- 
dulations of  any  kind,  what  is  fupreme  intelli- 
gence, but  a more  extenbve,  and  (perhaps  they 
will  call  it)  refined  undulation,  pervading  or  mix- 
ing 
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ing  with  all  others  ? Indeed  it  is  in  this  very  man- 
ner that  the  univcrfal  operation  of  intelligence  is 
pretended  to  be  explained.  As  any  new  or  par- 
tial undulation  may  be  fuper  induced  on  any  other 
already  exiting,  and  this  without  the  lead  diflurb- 
ance  or  confufion,  fo  may  the  inferior  intelligen- 
ces in  the  univerfe  be  only  fuperinduftions  on  the 
operations  of  this  flips  erne  intelligence  which  per- 
vades them  all, — And  thus  an  undulation  (of  what? 
furely  of  fomething  prior  to  and  independent  of 
this  modification)  is  the  caufe  of  all  the  beings  in 
the  univerle,  and  of  all  the  harmony  and  beauty 
that  we  obferve, — And  this  undulation  is  the  ob- 
icft  of  love,  and  gratitude,  and  confidence  (that 
is,  of  other  kinds  of  undulations.) — Fortunately 
all  this  has  no  meaning.— ^But furely,  if  any  thing 
can  tend  to  diminilh  the  force  of  our  religious 
fentiments,  and  make  all  Dr.  Frieftley’s  difeoveries 
in  ChrifUanlty  iniignificant,  this  will  do  it. 

Were  it  poilible  for  the  departed  foul  of  New- 
ton to  feel  pain,  he  would  furely  recollect  with  re- 
gret that  unhappy  hour,  when  provoked  bv  Dr, 
Hooke’s  charge  of  plagiarifm,  he  fartt  threw  cut  his 
whim  of  a vibrating  ether,  to  {hew  what  might  be 
made  of  an  hypothecs. — For  Sir  Isaac  Newton  mu  ft 
be  allowed  to  have  paved  the  way  for  much  ot  the 
atomical  philofophy  of  the  moderns.  Newtons 
aether  is  alfumed  as  a fac  totum  by  every  precipitate 
feiolift,  who,  in  defpite  of  logic,  and  in  contradic- 
tion to  all  the  principles  of  mechanics,  gives  us  the- 
ories of  mufcular  motion,  of  animal  fen  hat  ion,  and 
even  of  intelligence  and  volition,  by  the  undula- 
tions of  xtheriai  fluids.  Not  one  of  a hundred  of 
thele  theorifis  can  go  through  the  tunda menial  theo- 
rem of  all  this  dodrine,  the  47th  prop,  ol  the  2d 
book  of  the  Principia,  and  not  one  in  a thoutand 
know  that  Newton’s  inveftigaiion  is  inconclufive. — 

V el 
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Vet  they  talk  of  the  enact  ? and  modifications  of  t hole  un- 
dulations as  familiarly  and  confidently  as  if  they  could 
detnonh rare  the  proportions  in  Euclid's  Elements. 

Yet  Inch  is  the  real  bn  that  facisfies  Dr.  Prieftly. — 
But  I do  not  fuppoie  that  he  has  yet  attained  his  acme 
of  Illumination.  His  genius  has  been  cramped  by 
Britiih  prejudices. — -iheie  need  not  Iway  his  mind 
any  longer,  ile  is  now  in  that  “ Yard  iemports  (ct 
loci)  f die inztc,  nhi  j entire  cu£  cedis,  et  quafeniias 
44  d%  re  licit” — in  the  country  which  was  honour- 
ed by  giving  the  world  the  fir  It  avowed  edition  of  the 
Age  of  i-.eafon , with  the  name  of  the  {hop  and  pub- 
liiher.  I make  no  doubt  but  that  his  mind  will  now- 
take  a higher  flight, — and  we  may  expect  to  fee  him 
fire  “ that  train  by  which  he  beaded  that  he  would 
biovv  up  the  religious  ellablifhment  of  his  ffupid 


i 
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na  eiuiavea  native  country.” — Peace  be  with 
him. — But  I grieve  that  lie  has-  left  any  of  his  friends 
and  meteors  among  us,  who  declaim,  in  the  moil 
violent  and  unqualified  terms,  againir  all  national 
Efiaoiifhnients  of  Religion,  and  in  no  friendly 
terms  of  any  eitabirfliments  which  maintain  or  allow 
any  privileged  Orders.  Di '.canting  much  on  fueh 
topics  increafes  the  diPatisfaclion  of  the  lefs  fortu- 
nate part  of  mankind,  who  naturally  repine  at  ad- 
vantages which  do  not  a idle  from  the  perianal  merit 
of  the  poiTelicr,  although  thev  are  the  natural  and 
necetiary  IVuifs  of  merit  in  their  anceltors,  and  of 
tbe-juibce  and  fecurity  of  our  happy  Confi ituiion. 
No  well  informed  and  lenlible  man  will  deny  that 
the  greatefl  injury  was  done  to  pure  Religion  when 
Gorilla  nulls  declined  Chrlfrianity  to  be:  he  Religion 
of  the  Empire,  and  verted  iheCbur#iwub  nil  the  rich- 
es and  power  of  the  Heathen  Prief  hood.  But  it  is  false 
that  this  was  the  fouicecf  all  or  of  the  word  corruptions 
of  Ciiriilianitv.  The  me-  ell  novice  in  Church  hi* fumy 
knows  that  the  errors  of  the  G nellies,  of  theCeiin- 
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thians,  and  others,  long  preceded  this  event,  and 
that  thoufands  loft  their  lives  in  thofe  metaphyfical 
dilputes.  But  I cannot  help  thdnking  that,  in  the 
prefent  condition  of  Eurooe,  reliction  would  defert 
the  world,  it  the  opinions  of  men  were  not  direct- 
ed, in  iome  proper  degree,  by  National  Eifabiifh- 
rnents.  Teachers  among  the  Independents  will 

O i 

court  popularity,  as  they  have  always  courted  it  ; by 
fof  iering  iome  favciuite  and  difcriminating  opinion 
of  their  hearers,  i he  old  lubjedls  of  debate  have 
now  loft  their  zed,  and  I mould  tear  that  the  teach- 
ers would  find  it  a luccetsfui,  as  it  is  an  enfy  road  to 
popularity,  to  lead  their  hearers  through  3 feries  of 
refinements,  till  they  are  landed,  much  to  their  fa- 
tislaciion,  in  the  Materialism  of  Dr.  Trie  ft  lev,  from 
which  it  is  but  a Rep  to  the  Alheiftn  of  Diderot  and 
Condorcet. 

Seeing  that  there  are  fuch  grounds  of  apprehen- 
fion,  I think  that  we  have  eaufe  to  be  upon  our 
guard,  and  that  every  man  who  has  enjoyed  the 
fvveets  of  Brit i ill  liberty  fhould  be  very  anxious  in- 
deed to  prefer ve  it*  We  mould  difeourage  all  fe~ 
cret  affemblies,  which  afford  opportunities  to  the 
difaffected,  and  all  converfations  which  toiler  any 
notions  of  political  perfection*  and  create  hanker- 
ings after  unattainable  happinefs.  Theie  only  In- 
creafe  the  difcontents  of  l he  unfortunate,  the  idle, 
and  the  worthless.— Above  a 11,  we  fhould  be  careful 
to  difeourage  and  check  immorality  and  licentiouf- 
nefs  in  every  fhape.  For  this  will  cf  itfeif  lubvert 
every  government,  and  will  fubjecl  us  to  the  vile 
tyranny  of  a profligate  nioh. 

XL  If  there  has  ever  been  a feafon  in  which  it 
was  proper  to  call  upon  the  public  inflrudors  of  the 
nation  to  exert  themfelves  in  the  eaufe  of  Religion 
and  Virtue,  it  is  iureiy  the  prefent.  It  appears, 
from  the  tenor  of  the  whole  narration  bei ore  the 
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reader,  that  Religion  and  Virtue  are  con  fide  red  as 
the  great  obllacles  to  the  completion  of  this  plan 
for  overturning  the  governments  of  Europe — and 
I hope  that  I have  made  it  evident  that  thole  con- 
spirators have  prefuppoied  that  there  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  heart  of  man  a finceie  veneration 
for  unfophifdcated  virtue,  and  an  affectionate  pro- 
peniity  to  Religion  ; that  is,  to  conilder  this  beau- 
tiful world  as  the  production  of  wifdom  and  pow- 
er, refiding  in  a Being  d liferent  from  the  world 
itfelf,  and  the  natural  object  of  admiration  and  of 
love  — I do  not  fpeak  of  the  truth  of  this  princi- 
ple at  prefent,  but  only  of  its  reality,  as  an  im- 
prehion  on  the  heart  of  man.  Thefe  principles 
mult  therefore  be  worked  on, — and  they  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  flrong,  became  much  art  is  em- 
ployed to  eradicate  them,  or  to  overwhelm  them 
by  other  powerful  agents. — We  a Ho  fee  that  Re- 
ligion and  Virtue  are  con  lid  eared  by  tliofe  corrupt- 
ers as  clofely  united,  and  as  mutually  fuppprting 
each  ether.  This  they  admit  as  a fa  cl,  and  la- 
bour to  prove  it  to  be  a miilake, — And  la  illy,  they 
entertain  no  hopes  of  complete  fuccefs  till  they 
have  exploded  both. 

This  being  the  cafe,  I hope  that  I (hall  be  clear 
of  all  charge  of  impropriety,  when  I add  refs  our 
national  inftruftors,  and  earnehly  defire  them  to 
Confider  this  caufe  as  peculiarly  theirs.  The  world 
has  been  corrupted  under  pretence  of  moral  iri- 

i triathlon, Backwarclnefs,  therefore,  on  their 

part,  may  do  inconceivable  harm,  be  caufe  it  will 
moil  certainly  be  interpreted  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment or  defeat,  and  they  will  be  a c cubed  of  in- 
difference and  infincerity.  1 know  that  a modem 
man  reluctantly  comes  forward  with  any  thing 
that  has  the  appearance  of  thinking  himfclf  wifer 
or  better  than  his  neighbours*  But  if  all  are  fo 
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baflifui,  where  will  it  end  r Muft  we  allow  a parcel 
of  worthless  profligates,  whom  no  man  would  trull 
with  the  management  of  the  mod  trifling  concern, 
to  pafs  with  the  ignorant  and  indolent  tor  teachers 
of  true  wifdom,  and  thus  entice  the  whole  world 
into  a trap  ? They  have  iucceeded  with  cur  unfor- 
tunate neighbours  on  the  continent,  and,  in  Ger- 
many, (to  their  fhanie  be  it  fpoken)  they  have  been 
a Rifted  even  by  forne  fit  it  hie  Is  clergymen. 

But  I will  hope  better  ot  my  countrymen,  and  I 

k * - 

think  that  our  clergy  have  encouragement  even  from 
the  native  chai abler  of  Britons.  National  compan- 
ions are  indeed  nnemcel  id,  and  are  rarely  candid- — * 
but  I think  they  may  be  indulged  in  this  instance. 
It  is  of  his  own  countrymen  that  Voltaire  i peaks, 
when  he  fays,  that  “ they  refetnble  a mixed  breed 
of  the  monkey  and  the  tiger,”  animals  that  mix 
fun  with  mi f chief,  and  that  iport  with  the  torments 
of  their  prey. — They  have  indeed  given  the  mo  ft 
Blocking  proofs  of  the  ju  line  ft:  of  his  portrait.  It  is 
with  a con  fid  enable  degree  of  national  pride,  there- 
fore, that  I compare  the  behaviour  of  the  French 
with  that  of  the  Britilh  in  a very  ftmiiay  fituation, 
during  the  civil  wars  and  the  ulurpation  of  Groin  - 
welh  There  have  been  moie  numerous,  and  in- 
finitely more  atrocious,  crimes  committed  in  France 
during  any  one  half  year  finoe  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution,  than  during  the  whole  of  that  tumultu- 
ous period.  And  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that  in 
Britain,  at  that  period,  to  all  other  grounds  of  dif- 
contem  was  added  no  final  1 (hare  of  religious  hi  11  ali- 
en fm,  a pa® on  (may  I call  it)  which  leldoni  fails  to 
route  every  angry  thought  of  the  heart. — Much  may 
be  hoped  for  from  an  earned  and  judicious  add  re  Is 
to  that  rich  fund  of  manly  kindnefs  that  is  conipicu- 
eus  in  the  Biitifli  character,-— a fund  to  which  I am 
prrfuaded  we  owe  the  excellence  of  cor  coiiftitmion- 


! 
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si  government-— No  where  eife  in  Europe  are  the 
claims  of  the  different  ranks  in  fociety  fo  generally 
and  fo  candidly  admitted.  All  feel  their  force,  and 
all  allow  them  to  others.  Hence  it  happens  that  they 

are  enjoyed  in  fo  much  peace hence  it  happens 

that  the  gentry  live  among  the  yeomen  and  farmers 
with  fo  eafy  and  familiar  a fuperiority  : 


— — Extrema  per  ill  os 

JvJiitia  exceder.s  ter ris  vefligia  fecit . 

Our  clergy  are  alfo  well  prepared  for  the  talk. 
For  our  anceftors  differed  exceedingly  from  the  pre- 
fen  t Illuminators  in  their  notions,  and  have  enaded 
that  the  clergy  {hall  be  well  inllruded  in  natural 
philofophy,  judging  that  a knowledge  of  the  fym- 
metry  of  nature,  and  the  beautiful  adjuftmeut  of  all 
her  operations,  would  produce  a firm  belief  of  a 
wifdorn  and  power  which  is  the  fcurce  of  all  this 
fair  order,  the  Author  and  Condudor  of  all,  and 
therefore  the  natural  objed  of  admiration  and  of 
love.  A good  heart  is  open  to  this  impreffion,  and 
feels  no  reluctance,  but  on  the  contrary  a pleafure, 
in  thinking  m an  t ue  i u b i cc i of  his  government,  and 

O \J  C/ 

the  objed  of  his  care.  This  point  being  once  gain- 
ed, I fliould  think  that  the  iaiutary  truths  of  Reli- 
gion will  be  highly  welcome.  I (hould  think  that 
it  will  be  ear/  to  convince  fucll  minds,  that  in 
the  midft  cf  the  immenle  variety  of  the  woiks  of 
God  there  is  one  great  plan  to  which  every  thing 
fec-ms  to  refer,  namely,  the  crowding  this  world, 
to  the  utnroft  degree  of  potability,  with  life,  with 
beings  that  enjoy  the  things  around  them,  each  in 
its  own  degree  and  manner.  Among  thefe,  man 
makes  a moll  conspicuous  figure,  and  the  maxi- 
mum of  his  enjoyments  fee  ms  a capital  article  in  the 
ways  of  Providence.  It  will,  I think,  require  little 
trouble  to  mew  that  the  natural  didates  of  Religion, 
cr  the  immediate  remits  of  the  belief  of  God’s  mo- 
ral 
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ral  government  of  the  tiniverfe,  coincide  in  every 
circumftance  of  fentiment,  difpofition,  and  conduct, 
with  thofe  that  are  mo|  productive  of  enjoyment 
(on  the  whole)  in  facial  life.  The  fame  train  of 
thought  will  (hew,  that  the  real  improvements  in 
the  pleafures  of  fociety,  are,  in  fa  a,  improvements 
of  man’s  rational  nature,  and  fo  many  heps  toward 
that  perfection  which  our  own  confciences  tell  us  we 
are  capable  of,  and  which  Religion  encourages  us  to 
hope  lor  in  another  hate  of  being. — -And  thus  will 
Ci  the  ways  of  Wifdom  appear  to  be  ways  of  plea- 
n fantnefs,  and  all  her  paths  to  be  peace. 

Dwelling  on  fuch  topics,  there  is  no  occafion  for 
any  political  difcufii.cn.  T his  would  be  equally  im- 
proper and  hurtful.  Such  difcufiions  never  tall  tO 
produce  111-humour. — -But  iurely  the  high  eft  com- 
placence mufi  refult  from  the  thought  that  we  are 
Co-operating  with  the  Author  of  all  wifdom  and 
gocdnefs,  and  helping  forward  the  favourite  plans  of 
his  providence.  Such  a thought  muli  elevate  the 
mind  which  thus  recognifes  a fort  of  alliance  with 
tne  Author  ol  nature.— Our  brethren  in  fociety  ap- 
pear brethren  indeed,  heirs  of  the  fame  hopes,  and 
travelling  to  the  fame  country.  This  will  be  a fort 
of  moral  patriotifm,  and  fhould,  I think,  produce 
mutual  forbearance,  pnce  we  discover  impel  left  ions 
in  all  creatures,  and  are  con  (cions  of  them  in  our- 
ie  Ives — notwithfianding  which,  we  hope  to  be  all 
equal  at  la  ft  in  worth  and  in  happinefs. 

i ihould  gladly  hope  that  I (hall  not  be  accufed  of 

prefum.ption  in  this  addrefs.  1 here  is  no  prolefiion 

that  I more  fincerely.  refpect  than  that  of  the  reii- 
• - * 

gious  and  moral  infractor  of  my  country.  I am 
laying  nctliing  here  that  I am  not  accufiomed  to 
urge  at  much  greater  length  In  the  courleof  my  pro- 
reltional  duty.  And  1 do  not  think  that  I am  jullly 
Ciiivgeabte  with,  vanity,  when  I fuppofe  that  many 
years  el  delightful  liudy  of  the  works  of  God  have 

given 
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given  me  fomewh-at  more  acquaintance  with  them 
than  is  nrobably  attained  bv  thole  who  never  think 
of  the  matter,  being  continually  engaged  in  the 
buttle  of  life.  Should  one  of  this  defer iption  fay 
that  all  is  fate  or  chance,  and  that  “ the  fame  thing 
41  happens  to  all,5’  &c.  as  is  but  too  common,  1 
fhould  think  that  a prudent  man  will  give  fo  much 
preference  to  my  aiiertion,  as  at  lead  to  think  fcri~ 
cutty  about  the  thing,  before  he  allow  h uni  elf  any 
indulgence  in  things  which  I affirms  to  be  highiv 

damrerous  to  his  future  peace  and  hapninefs. For 

this  reafon  1 hope  not  to  beacon  led  of  going  out  of 
rny  line,  nor  hear  any  one  lay  .M  fa  tor  ultra  ere- 
“ pi  darn The  prefect  is  a leaden  of  anxiety,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  eveiy  man  to  contribute  his  mite  to 
the  general  good. 

it  is  in  fome  fuch  hopes  that  I have  written  thefe 
pages  ; and  if  they  have  any  fuch  effect,  I ihall 
think  myfeif  fortunate  in  having  by  chance  hit  on 
fome  thing  ufeful,  when  I was  only  trying  to  a mu  fa 
myfeif  during-  the  tedious  hours  of  bad  health  and 
confinement.  No  perfon  is  more  fenttbie  of  the 
many  imperfections  of  this  performance  than  my- 
feif. Bur,  as  I have  no  motive  for  the  publication 
but  the  hopes  of  doing  fome  good,  I trutt  that  I final 3. 
obtain  a favourable  acceptance  of  rny  endeavours 
from  an  intelligent,  a candid,  and  a good-natured 
public.  I mint  entreat  that  it  be  remembered  that 
thefe  {beets  are  not  the  work  of  an  author  deter- 
mined to  write  a book.  They  were  for  the  moil 


part  notes,  which  I took  from  books  I had  borrowed, 
that  I might  cccaiionallv  have  reccurfs  to  them 
when  occupied  with  Free  Mafonrv,  the  fir  ft  object 
of  my  curiottiy.  My  curiofity  was  diverted  to  ma- 
ny other  things  as  I went  along,  and  when  the  Il- 
luminati came  in  my  way,  I regretted  the  time  I 
had  thrown  away  on  Free  Mafonry.— But,  obferving 
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their  connection,  I thought  that  I nerceived  the 
progrels  of  one  and  the  »arr*e  dtriign.  This  made 
me  easier  to  find  out  any  remains  of  W eiihaupt’s 
Aflociation.  I was  net  iurprizei  vffieh  I law  marks 
of  its  intei  fere  nee  in  the  French  Revolution. — In 
hunting  for  clearer  proofs  1 found  out  the  German 
Union- — and,  in  fine,  the  whole  appeared  to  be  one 
great  and  wicked  projecR  fermenting  and  working 
over  all  Europe. — Some  highly  reipected  friends 
encouraged  me  in  the  hope  of  doing  forne  iervice  by 
laying  my  informations  before  the  public,  and  laid 
that  no  time  (hculd  be  lofb— I therefore  fet  about 
collecting  my  Icattered  fads.-- -I  undertook  this  talk 
at  a time  when  my  official  duty  preffed  hard  on  me, 
and  bad  health  made  me  very  mint  for  ftudy* — The 
effects  of  this  mult  appear  in  many  faults,  which  1 
lee,  without  being  able  at  p refer? t to  amend  them,  i 
owe  this  apology  to  the  public,  and  I cruft  that  my 


good  intentions  vfi  11  procure  it  acceptance*. 


Nothing 


* While  the  fheet  commencing  p.  34  1 was  printing  off,  I got 
a fight  of  a work  publifhed  in  Paris  1 aft  year  entitled  La  Conjura- 
tion ({'Orleans?  It  confirms  all  that  I have  faid  re fp e Cling  the  ufc 
made  of  the  Free  Mafon  Lodges. — It  gives  a particular  account 
of  the  formati  n of  the  Jacobin  Club,  by  the  Club  Breton.  This 
tail  appears  to  have  been  the  Affectation  formed  with  the  aiThtance 
of  the  German  deputies.  The  jacobin  Club  had  feveral  com- 
mittees, fimibir  to  tiio.fe  of  the  National  Affembly.  Amo>  g 
others,  it  had  a Committee  of  Enquiry  and  Covrefpondence, 
vvhofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  gain  partizans,  to  difeover  enemies,  to 
decide  on  the  merits  of  the  Brethren,  and  to  form  fimilar  Clubs 
in  other  places. 

The  author  of  the  above-mentioned  work  writes  as  follows, 
(vol.  iii.  p.  iq.  j We  may  judge  of  what  the  D.  of  Orleans 
could  do  in  other  places,  by  what  he  did  during  his  Hay  in  Eng- 
land. During  his  ftay  in  London,  he  gained  over  to  his  interell 
Lord  Stanhope  and  Dr.  Price,  two  of  the  mod  refpeblable 
members  of  the  RtrcSuiion  Society.  This  Society  had  no  other 
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Nothing  would  give  me  more  lincere  pleafure  than 
to  lee  the  whole  proved  to  be  a miltake  ; — to  be 
convinced  that  there  is  no  fuch  plot,  and  that  we 
run  no  rifk  of  the'  contagion  ; but  that  Britain  will 
continue,  by  the  abiding  prevalence  of  honour,  of 
virtue,  and  of  true  religion,  to  exhibit  the  fa  ire  ft 
foecimen  of  civil  government  that  ever  was  feen  on 

i v-j 

earth,  and  a national  character  and  conducl  not  un- 
worthy of  the  incitimabie  bieflings  that  we  enjoy. 
Our  excellent  Sovereign,  at  his  acceflion  to  the 
throne,  declared  to  his  Parliament  that  he  gloried 

IN  HAVING  BEEN  BORN  A B.RJTON.  — Would  tO  God 

that 


objedl  (it  faid)  but  to  fupport  the  Revolution,  which  had  dri- 
ven James  II.  from  the  throne  of  his  anceftors. 

Orleans  made  of  this  aiTociation  a true  Jacobin  Club. — It  en- 
tered into  correfponder.ee  with  the  Committee  oi  Enquiry  of  out 
Commune,  with  the  fame  Committee  of  our  jacobin  Club,  and 
at  lall  with  our  National  Afiembly.  It  even  lent  to  the  Ahern- 
hly  an  often lible  letter,  in  which  we  may  fee  the  following  pafiages  : 
44  The  Society  congratulate  the  National  Affembly  of  France 
44  on  the  Revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  that  country.  Ir 
u cannot  but  earndlly  wiih  for  the  happy  concluuon  of  io  ire* 
54  portant  a Revolution,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  exprefs  the  ex 
44  tremc  fatisfaefion  which  it  feels.  in  reilecimg  on  the  {glorious 
C(  example  which  France  has  given  to  the  world. ,y  (The  Reader 
will  remark,  that  in  this  example  are  contained  all  the  horrors 
which  had  been  exhibited  in  France  betore  the  month  of  March 
1790;  and  that  before  this  time,  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  October  1789,  with  all  the  (hock* 
iug  atrocities  of  thole  days,  were  fully  known  in  England.) 

44  The  Society  refolves  unanimoufly  to  invite  all  the  people  of 
Ci  England  to  eftablilh  Societies  through  the  kingdom,  to  fupport 
t(  the  pr/ncipks  of  the  Revolution,  to  form  corrdpondence  be- 
Ci  tween  themfelves,  and  by  thefe  means  to  eftablilh  a great  con- 
certed  Union  of  all  the  trueFriends  of  Liberty.” 

Accordingly  (fays  the  French  author)  this  was  executed,  and 
Jacobin  Clubs  were  cftab’ifhed  in  feveral  cities  of  England-  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.  z Y 
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that  ail  and  each  of  his  fubje&s  had  entertained  the 
fame  lefty  notions  of  this  good  fortune  ! Then 
would  they  have  laboured,  as  he  has  done  for  near 
forty  years,  to  fupport  the  honour  of  the  Britifh 
name  by  letting  as  bright  an  example  of  domeftic 
and  of  public  virtue. — Then  would  Britons  have 
been  indeed  the  boa  ft  of  humanity — then  we  fhould 
have  viewed  thefe  wicked  plots  of  our  neighbours 
with  a fmile  of  contempt,  and  of  fmcere  pity — and 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  this  impel  fed 
but  well-meant  performance. 


Poftfcrlpt . 


A lthough  I Saw  no  reafon  to  doubt  of  the 
validity  of  the  proofs  which  I have  offered  in  the 
preceding  pages,  of  a conspiracy  a gain  (l  the 
deareft  interests  of  every  nation  of  Em  ope,  nor 
of  the  importance  of  the  information  to  my  own 
countrymen,  it  gives  me  great  Satisfaction  to 
learn  that  it  has  been  received  with  favour  and 
indulgence.  This  I may  conclude  from  the  im- 
prellion’s  being  exhausted  in  a few  days,  and  be- 
cause the  publisher  informs  me  that  another  edi- 
tion is  wanted  immediately.  I could  have  wish- 
ed that  this  were  deferred  for  fome  time,  that  I 
might  have  availed  myfelf  of  the  observations  of 
others,  and  be  enabled  to  correct  the  mistakes 
into  which  I have  been  led  by  my  Scanty  know- 
ledge of  the  German  language,  and  the  mistakes 
of  the  writers  from  whom  I derived  all  my  in- 
formations. I Should,  in  that  cafe,  have  attempt- 
ed to  make  the  work  more  worthy  of  the  public 
eye,  by  correcting  many  imperfections,  which 
the  continual  diftraCtion  of  bad  health,  and  my 
hafte  to  bring  it  before  the  public,  have  occasion- 
ed. I Should  have  made  the  difpofition  more  na- 
tural and  pe rip i cuo us,  and  have  lopped  olT  Some 
redundances  and  repetitions.  But  the  printer  tells 
me,  that  this  would  greatly  retard  the  publication, 
by  changing  the  Series  of  the  pages.  At  any 
rate,  I am  not  at  prefent  in  a condition  to  engage 
in  any  work  that  requires  difpatch.  1 mult  yield 
therefore  to  thofe  reafon-s,  and  content  myfelf 
with  Such  corrections  as  can  be  made  immediately* 
I have  found,  after  minute  enquiry,  that  I 
was  mistaken  as  to  the  expression  of  an  eminent 
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follower  of  Dr.  Prieftley,  mentioned  before* 
The  perfon  alluded  to  difduims  all  fanguinavy 
proceeding's,  and  my  information  arofe  from  a 
very  erroneous  account  which  was  circulated  of 
the  con  vena  lion.  But  I ft  ill  think  the  caution 
equally  neCellary,  which  1 recommended  to  the 
hearers  of  the  frequent  and  violent  declamations 
made  bv  thole  alluded  to,  ap-ainlf  all  religious 
eft  ablilluneuts.  f 

Except  the  anecdote  of  Diderot’s  library,  I da 
not  r e c o li  e ct  a n o i h c r a lie  rtion  in  t h e b o o k . fo  r 
Which  I have  not  the  authority  of  p r i n t c d evidence. 
This  ivory  was  told  me  by  fo  many  periods  of  cre- 
dit, v*  ho  were  on  the  fpot  at  the  time,  that  I 
have  ho  doubt  of  its  truth. 

I alio  find  that  I was  mi  (taken  in  my  conjec- 
ture that  Mr.  Le  brcinc  communicated  ids  iui pi- 
ed ons  ct  the  horrid  defig  ns  of  the  Free  M a Tons 
to  Arch  hilltop  Gcbtt „ it  muft  have  been  to  Mr. 
Lc  Clerc  de  y 'lugne i a moil  worthy  prelate,  whom 
the  hatred  of  the  Jacobins  obliged  to  fly  into 
Switzerland.  1 he  Catholic  clergy  were  butch- 
eved  or  banlfhed,  and  the  jacobins  fubfti Dated  in 
their  places  fuch  as  would  feconcl  their  views. 
Gobet  was  worthy  or  their  confidence,  ai  d the 
.ArchbiJJiop  of  T haulm fe  ( Bricane } himlelf  could 
not  have  ferved  the  cauie  of  the  philofophilfs 
more  effectually,  had  they  fucceedecl  in  their  at- 
tempts to  get  him  continued  Archbifhop  of  Paris. 

As  the  poetical  picture  of  unqualified  Liberty 
and  Equality,  and  the  indolent  pleafurcs  of  the 
patriarchal  life,  are  the  charm  by  which  the  Illu- 
minators hope  to  fatcinate  all  hearts,  and  as  tbev 
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tindtions  of  ranks,  and  front  all  privileges  allow- 
ed to  particular  orders  of  men,  I hope  that  it 
will  not  he  thought  foreign  to  the  general  purpofe 
of  the  foregoing  Work,  if,  1 with  great  defer- 
ence, lay  before  the  Reader  fome  of  my  reafbns 
for  aiTerting,  without  hefitation,  in  a former  part, 
that  the  BritHhconflitution  is  the  only  one  that  will 
give  permanent  happinefs  to  a great  and  luxurious 
nation,  and  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  give  full 
exercife  to  the  bell  propenfities  of  cultivated 
minds.  I am  the  more  deiirous  of  doing  this,  be- 
cause it  Seems  to  me  that  molt  of  the  political 
writers  on  the  Continent,  and  many  of  my  coun- 
trymen, have  not  attended  to  important  circum- 
ftances  which  diftinguim  our  conliitution  from  the 
States  General  of  France  and  other  countries. 
The  republicans  in  France  have,  fmee  the  Revo- 
lution, employed  the  pains  in  iearching  their  re- 
cords, which  ought  to  have  been  taken  before 
the  con  vocation  of  the  States,  and  which  would 
probably  have  prevented  that  frep  altogether. 
They  have  (hewn  that:  the  meetings  of  the  States, 
if  we  except  that  in  1614  and  1483,  were  uni- 
formly occafions  of  mutual  contefts  between  the 
different  Greers,  in  which  the  interefrs  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  authority  of  the  Crown  were  equally 
forgotten,  and  the  kingdom  was  plunged  into  ail 
the  horrors  of  a rancorous  civil  war.  Of  this 
they  give  us  a remarkable  inftance  during  the 
captivity  of  King  John  in  1355  and  1356,  the 
horrors  of  which  were  hardly  exceeded  by  any 
thing  that  has  happened  in  our  days.  They  have 
(hewn  the  fame  difmai  confequences  of  the  affem- 
biy  of  the  different  Orders  in  Brabant  ; and  Hill 
more  remarkably  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  where 
they  have  frequently  produced  a revolution  and 
change  of  government,  all  of  which  have  ter  mi- 
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i7  a ted  in  the  abfolute  government,  either  of  the 
Crown,  or  of  one  of  the  contending  Orders.  They 
laugh  at  the  fimplicity  of  the  Britilh  for  expect- 
ing that  the  permanent  fruits  of  our  con dilution, 
which  is  founded  on  the  fame  jarring  principles, 
fhali  be  anv  better  ; and  affert,  that  tiie  peaceable 
exercife  of  its  feveral  powers  for  fo  me  what  more 
than  a century,  (a  thing  never  experienced  by 
us  in  former  times,)  has  proceeded  from  circuni- 
(tances  merely  accidental.  With  much  addrefs 
they  have  iele&ed  the  former  diiturbances,  and 
have  connected  them  by  a fort  of  principle,  fo  as 
to  fwpport  their  fyltem,  44  that  a States  General 
44  or  Parliament,  confiding  of  a reprefentation  of 
44  the  different  clalTes  of  citizens,  can  never  delf- 
44  berate  for  the  general  good,  but  mult  always 
44  occupy  their  time  in  contentions  about  their 
44  mutual  invafions  of  privilege,  and  will  faddle 
44  every  aid  to  the  executive  power,  with  Ionic 
44  unjult  and  ruinous  aggrandifement  of  the  vifto- 
44  rious  Order.”  They  have  the  effrontery  to 
give  the  Magna  Charta  as  an  inltance  of  an 
ufurpation  of  the  great  feudatories,  and  have  re- 
prelented  it  in  fuch  a light  as  to  make  it  the  game 
of  their  writers  and  of  the  tribunes,- — All  this 
they  have  done  in  order  to  reconcile  the  minds  of 
the  few  thinking  men  of  the  nation  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  different  Orders  of  the  State,  and  to 
their  National  Convention  in  the  form  of  a chao- 
tic ma Is  of  Frenchmen,  one  and  indivisible  : 

Mon  bene  ] unci  arum  difcordla  femina  rerum, 

Ubt  frlglda puegnabant  calidis,  humentia  fuels, 

Mollla  cum  duns,  fine  pendere  habentia  pondus. 

Their  reafonings  w ould  be  jnd,  and  their  proofs 
from  hiitory  would  be  convincing,  if  their  pre- 
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miies  were  true  ; if  the  Britifh  Parliament  were 
really  an  affembly  of  three  Orders,  either  perfon- 
aliy,  or  by  rep  re  lent  at  ion,  deliberating  apart,  each 
having  a veto  on  the  deei  lions  of  the  other  two. 
And  I apprehend  that  molt  of  my  countrymen, 
who  have  not  had  occaiion  to  canvas  the  fubject 
with  nuich  attention,  fuppofe  this  to  be  really  the 
Britifh  ConfUtution  : for,  in  the  ordinary  table 
converfations  on  the  fubjeft,  they  feldom  go  far- 
ther, and  talk  with  great  complacence  of  the  bal- 
ance of  hoftile  powers,  of  the  King  as  the  umpire 
of  differences,  and  of  the  peace  and  profperity 
that  refults  from  the  whole. 

But  I cannot  help  thinking  that  this  is  a mifcon* 
ception,  almoft  in  every  circumftance.  I do  net 
know  any  oppohte  interefts  in  the  State,  except 
the  general  one  of  the  governor  and  the  governed, 
the  king  and  the  fubjebt. — -If  there  is  an  umpire 
in  our  conilitution,  it  is  the  houfe  of  Lords — but 
this  is  not  as  a reprefentation  of  the  per  (bus  of 
birth,  but  as  a court  of  hereditary  magiflrates  : 
the  Peers  do  not  meet  to  defend  their  own  privi- 
leges as  citizens,  but  either  as  the  counfeilors  of 
the  King,  or  as  judges  in  the  laft  refort.  The 
privileges  for  which  we  fee  them  fo  me  times  con- 
tend, are  not  the  privileges  of  the  high-born,  of 
the  great  vaffals  of  the  Crown,  but  the  privileges 
of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  of  the  fuprerne  Court  of 
judicature,  or  of  the  King’s  Council.  In  all  the 
nations  on  the  Continent,  the  different  Orders,  as 
they  are  called,  of  the  State,  are  corporations, 
bodies  politic,  which  have  jurifdiction  within 
themfelves,  and  rights  which  they  can  maintain 
at  their  own  hand,  and  privileges  which  mark 
them  mofl  diftinedy,  and  produce  fueli  a complete 
reparation  between  the  different  Orders,  that  they 
can  no  more  mix  than  oil  and  water.  Yet  the 
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great  proficient  Montefquieu  fays,  that  the  Peelwgh 
of  England  is  a tody  of  Nobility  ; and  lie  tiles  the' 
term  body  in  the  'drift  ienfe  now  mentioned,  as  fy- 
rumymous  to  corporation.  He  lias  repeatedly  tiled 
this  term  to  denote  the  fecond  order  of  French- 
men reribns  of  noble  birth,  or  ennobled,  (that 
is,  v cited  in  the  privileges  and  dillinflions  of  the 
nobly  born,)  united  bylaw,  and  having  authority 
to  maintain  their  privileges.  The  hiitory  of 
France,  nay  of  our  own  country,  (hows  us  that 
this  body  may  enjoy  all  its  diiVin£tion|  of  nobility, 
and  that  the  Great  Barons  may  enjoy  the  preroga- 
tives of  their  baronies,  although  the  authority  of 
the  Crown  is  aim  oft  annihilated. — We  have  no 
cogent  reafon,  therefore,  for  thinking  that  they 
will  be  con Ifantly  careful  to  fupport  the  author! tv 
of  the  Crown  ; and  much  lets  to  believe  that  they 
will,  at  the  fame  time,  watch  over  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  In  the  election  of  their  reprelenta- 
tives,  (for  the  whole  body  of  the  gentlemen  mu  ft  ap- 
pear by  representation,)  we  mult  not  expeft  that 
they  will  fclefl  fuch  of  their  own  number  as  will 
take  care  of  thole  two  effentiai  objefts  of  our  con- 
stitution,— Equally  jealous  of  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  and  of  the  encroachments  of  all  thole  who 
are  not  ventlemem  and  even  fearful  of  the  af- 

O / 

fhmptions  of  the  Great  Barons,  the  powerful  in- 
dividuals or  their  own  order,  they  will  always 
choofe  fuch  representatives  a?  will  defend  their 
own  rights  til  the  nr  ft  olace.  Such  renons  are  bv 
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ro  means  ht  for  maintaining  the  proper  authority 
of  'die  Crown,  and  keeping  the  repn.  icntatives  of 
the  lower  chiles  within  proper  bounds. 

But  th.is  is  not  the  nature  of  our  Home  ot  Lords 
in  the  prelect  day.  it  was  k>  former! v in  a great 
me  a (Lire,  ar 
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of  Great- Britain  have  no  important  privileges  which 
relate  merely  or  chiefly  to  birth.  Tkefe  -all  refer 
to  their  functions  as  Magistrates  of  the  Supreme 
Courc.  The  King  can,  at  any  time,  place  in  this 
Heine  any  eminent  perfon  whom  he  thinks  worthy 
of  the  office  or  hereditary  magistrate.  The  Peers 
arc  noble — that  is,  remarkable,  iiluilffous  ; but  are 
not  n-ete ilarihm  nor  in  every  infbs.nce>  potions  of 
high  birth*  This  Opine  therefore  If  nor,  in  any 
fort,  the  re  p re  for  tarive  of  what  is  called  In  France 
the  Noble  (ft  — a particular  caul  of  the  nation  ; — nor 
is  it  a junction  of  the  proprietors  of  the  great  fees 
of  the  Crown,  as  fudip — for  many,  very  many,  of 
the  greater;:  baronies  are  in  the  hands  of  thole  we 
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lors,  or  as  judges. — Therefore  rne  mem  Derr,  or  our 
Upper  IToufe  are  not  fwayed  by  tire  prejudices  of 
any  clais  of  the  citizens.  They  are  hereditary  ma- 
gi  it  rates,  created  by  the  Sovereign,  for  his  conniel, 
to  defend  his  prerogattvis,  to  hold  the  balance  be- 
tween  the  throne  and  the  people.  The  greeted:  part 
of  the  Nobility  (in  the  continental  fen  he  of  the  word) 
arc  not  called  into  this  Houie,  but.  they  may  be 
members  of  the  Lower  Houle,  which  we  call  the 
Commons  ; nay  the  fons  and  the  brothers  of  the 
Peers  are  m the  fame  Situation.  The  Peers  there- 
fore cannot  be  hoftile  or  indifferent  to  the  liberty, 
the  rights,  or  the  happir.cfs  of  the  Commons,  with- 
out being  the  enemies  of  their  own  families. 

Nor  is  our  Houfc  of  Commons  at  a1]  fmilar  to 
the  Jhlr-d  Eilate  of  anv  of  the  neighbouring  kino-- 
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com s.  ri  hey  are  not  the  repreientatives  of  the  ig- 
nobly born,  or  of  any  clafs  of  citizens.  The  mem- 
bers are  the  proper  repreientatives  of  the  zvbcle  na- 
tion, and  con  fife  of  per  ions  of  every  clafs,  per  funs 
of  t h e |i  • g i i e It  b irtl),  p e r f c > n s o f o r e a t i b r t u n ft , o e j i o n s 
o f e *.  > i i c .ill c n , o f k n o vd e 1 g f, , o f ’ x. a ] ■;  nts. 
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Thus  the  c aiifes  of  di  (Ten  ft  on  which  refer  to  the 
diftinctive  rights  or  prerogatives  of  the  different 
claftts  of  citizens  are  removed,  becaufe  in  each 
Houle  there  are  many  individuals  feledted  from  all 
the  claffes, 

A Peer,  having  attained  the  higheft  honours  of 
the  hate,  mult  be  an  enemy  to  every  revolution. 
Revolution  mult  certainly  degrade  him,  whether  it 
places  an  abfoiute  monarch,  or  a democratic  junto, 
on  the  throne. 

The  Sovereign  naturally  looks  for  the  fuppert  of 
the  Upper  Houle,  and  in  every  mezfure  agreeable 
to  the  conftitution,  and  to  the  public  weal,  exerts 
his  influence  on  the  PI o ufe  of  Commons.  j.  i e r c 
the  character  of  the  monarch  and  his  choice  of  mi- 
ll liters  mult  appear,  as  in  any  other  conftitution  ; 
but  with  much  lefs  chance  of  danger  to  political  li- 
berty.—Th£  great  engine  of  monarchy  in  Europe, 
has  been  the  jarring  privileges  of  the  different  Or- 
ders ; and  the  Sovereign,  by  hiding  with  one  of 
them,  obtained  a c cello  ns  of  prerogative  and  pow- 
er.— It  was  thus  that,  under  the  Houle  or  Tudor, 
our  conftitution  advanced  with  hafty  i I rides  to  ab- 
folute  monarchy ; and  would,  have  attained  it,  had 
James  the  Firft  been  as  able  as  he  was  willing  to  fe- 
eure  what  he  firmly  believed  to  be  the  divine  rights 
of  his  Crown. 

I do  not  recollect  hearing  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
State  venting  much  of  their  difeontents  aeainft  the 
Peers,  and  they  feem  to  perceive  pretty  clearly 
the  advantages  arifing  from  their  prerogatives. 
They  feem  to  look  up  to  them  as  the  firft  who  will 
protecl  them  againft  the  agents  of  fovereignty. 
They  know  that  a man  may  rife  from  the  loweft 
ftation  to  the  peerage,  and  that  in  that  exaltation 
he  remains  conne&ed  with  themfelves  by  the  dear- 
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eft  ties ; and  the  Houle  of  Commons  take  no  of- 
fence at  the  creation  of  new  Peers*  became  then- 
privileges  as  a Court*  and  their  private  rights,  are 
not  affected  by  it.  Accordingly,  the  Houle  has  al- 
ways oppofed  every  project  of  limiting  the  King’s 
prerogative  in  this  refpect. 

How  unlike  is  all  this  to  the  conditution  cc Hid- 
ing of  the  pure  reprefentatives  of  the  Privileged 
Orders  of  the  Continental  States.  The  he  Iff  con- 
ceited conditutionaiids  of  France  faw  fo me  thing 
in  the  Brjtifh  Parliament  which  did  not  tali  in  with 
their  own  hafty  notions*  aad  prided  themlelves  in 
not  copying  from  us.  This  would  have  indicated 
great  poverty  of  invention  in  a nation  accuftcmed 
to  confide  r i tie  If  as  the  teacher  of  mankind.  The 
mod  lenftble.of  them,  h owe v e r*  wi died  to  have  a 
conditution  which  they  called  an  improvement  of  ours : 
and  this  was  the  dimple  plan  of  a reprejentaiion  of  the 
two  or  three  Orders  of  the  State.  Their  Upper 
Home  fliould  contain  the  reprefentatives  of  100,000 
noblcffe.  The  Princes  of  the  Blood  and  Great 
Barons  fhould  fit  in  it  of  their  own  right,  and  the 
red  by  deputies.  The  Lower  Houle*  or  Tiers  ZtaS , 
id ou Id  con  fid  of  deputies  from  tftofe  ignobly  born  ; 
fuch  as  merchants*  perfons  in  the  lower  offices  of 
the  law,  artilans,  peafants,  and  a final’  number  of 
freeholders.  Surely  it  needs  no  deep  renehdion  to 
teach  us  what  fort  of  deliberations  would  occupy 
fuch  a ho  life.  It  would  be  a mod  ufctul  occupation 

however*,  to  perufe  the  hiftory  of  France*  and  ofother 
nations,  and  fee  what  really  did  occupy  the  Tiers  Etat 
thus  condructed,  and  what  were  their  proceedings* 
their  decidons,  and  the  fteps  which  they  reck  to 
make  them  effectual.  1 have  no  doubt  but  that  this 


It  udy  would  cure  mod  of  our  advocates  for 
eligibility,  and  for  general  fuffmee.  I hav 
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read  Veliev  and  Vilif-eds  Kiflory  of  France,  (by 
the  bye,  die  Ache  Bnrruej  has  Uneven  that  the  Club 
d’Holbad:  managed  tiie  pu  oli  cation  or  this  Hif- 
toiy  after  toe  ripit  eight  or  ten  volumes,  and  flipped 
Into  it  many  tilings  Hi  ted  to  their  impious  project,) 
a n | the  accounts  c f t h e tr| u b I e fc rn e reig n s of  Jo h n , 
and  Charles  his  iuccehbr,  by  authors  who  wrote 
Ion  it  berate  the  Revolution,  i and  they  filled  me  witii 
horror.  The  only  instance  that  I met  with  of  any 
thing  like  moderation  In  the  claims  and  disputes  of 
the  different  Orders  of  their  States  General,  and  of 
Datfionkn,  or  regard  for  the  general  in  cere  its  of  the 
State,  is  in  their  meed  sg3  during  the  minority  of 
Charles  V ill. 

With  refoeCc  to  the  limitations  of  the  eligibility 

L ...  - 

into  the  Houle  of  Comm  ms,  1 think  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  thole  should  be  excluded  whole 
habits  of  needy  and  laborious  hie  have  precluded 
them  from  all  opportunities  of  acquiring  lerne  gene- 
ral views  of  political  relations.  Such  perions  are 
totally  unfit  for  deliberations,  where,  general  or 
comprehenih/e  views  only  are  to  be  the  iubjedts  of 
difcuihon  j they  can  have  r.o  conceptions  of  the  fub- 
ject,  and  therefore  no  ileady  notions  or  opinions, 
but  mufti  change  them  after  every  ffcaker,  and  mu  ft 
become  the  dupe 3 of  every  demagogue. 

Bm  there  arc  other  circumhances  which  make  me 
dunk  that,  of  all  the  defies  01  citizens,  the  land 
proprietors  are  the  fit  jit  for  hr  lei  mg  this  important 
of  ice,  1 do  net  h,fer  this  from  their  having  a more 
r i a he  n 1 1 e c t i e . 1 1 v 1 1 h fi e ! i o n , a n q a It  ro  n g e r i n - 
! 0 rolb  in  its  fate— -1  order  them  on  account  of  their 
general  habits  of  thought.  Aimed  ail  their  erdina- 
•y  t rarefactions  are  fuch  as  make  them  acquainted 
with  the  into  rolls  of  odiers,  cade  them  to  conhder 
iLoie  in  otncril  petms  of  view  ; and,  in  Ihort,  molt 
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of  their  occupations  are,  in  feme  degree,  national. 
They  are  accuftorned  to  let  tie  differences  between 
thofe  of  lower  Nations— they  are  frequently  in  the  - 
King’s  conn  million  as  [ufHcis  of  the  Peace*  All 
thefe  circumfcancts  make  them  much  aptir  feheiars 
in  that  political  knowledge,  which  is  absolutely  ne- 
ceiTary  for  a member  of  the  Ho  ufe  of  Commons, 
But,  belides  this,  I have  no  hefitation  in  faying 
that  their  turn  of  mine , their  principles  of  conduct, 
are  more  generally  fuch  as  become  a Senator,  than 
thofe  of  any  ether  ehifs  of  men.  This  clafs  includes 
aimed:  all  men  of  family.  I cannot  help  think- 
ing that  even  what  is  called  family  pride  is  a fenti- 
me nt  in  their  favour.  1 am  convinced  that  all  cur 
properties  are  rueful  in  focicty,  and  that  their  bad 
cite  Cis  a rile  wholly  from  want  of  moderation  in  the 
indulgence  of  them,  or  feme  times  from  the  impro- 
priety of  the  occalion  on  which  they  ire  exert  ecu 
kVhac  ; ropenuty  is  more  general  than  the  deiirc  of 
acquiring  permanent  con  fide  ration  for  ourfrlves  and 
cur  families  ? \ > here  is  the  man  to  be.  frond  fomean- 
rpi-i Fed  as  not  to  value  himfelf  for  being  born  of 
creditable  patents,  and  for  creditable  domdbic  con- 
ncdlims  f is  tills  wrong  became  it  has  been  abided  : 
So  tl  en  is  every  pre-eminence  of  office  3 and  the 
cirecvors  of  republican  France  are  as  criminal  as 
her  former  Kopies.  This  prepeniity  of  the  human 
heart  fhouid  no  more  be  re  ire  eel  then  the  defire  of 
power.  It  fhould  be  regulate; 
tainly  be  nl 
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priety  of  conduct  that  is  generally  agreeable — its 
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er  will  fry  of  a man  whom  he  efteems  in  a certain 
wav,  cc  He  is  a Gentleman,  every  bit  of  him/’ — 
and  he  is  perfectly  underflood  by  all  who  hear  Him 
to  mean,  net  a rank  in  life,  but  a turn  of  mind,  a 
tenor  of  condudt  that  is  amiable  and  worthy,  and 
the  ground  of  confidence. — I /remark,  with  feme 
feeling  of  patriotic  pride,  that  thefe  are  ph rales  al- 
moft  peculiar  to  our  language — in  Ruffia  the  words 
would  have  no  meaning.  But  there,  the  Sovereign 
is  a defpot,  and  all  but  the  Gentry  are  {laves ; and 
the  Gentry  are  at  no  pains  to  recommend  their  dais 
by  fuch  a diilinclion,  nor  to  give  currency  to  fucli 
a phrafe. — 1 would  infer  from  this  peculiarity,  that 
Britain  is  the  happy  land,  where  the  wiled:  uie  has 
been  made  of  this  propen fity  of  the  human  heart. 

If  therefore  there  be  a foundation  rcr  this  pecu- 
liarity, the  Gentry  are  proper  obj|6ts  of  our  choice 
for  fill  in  p*  the  Houle  of  Commons. 

If  theoretical  confiderations  are  of  any  value  in 
queftions  of  political  d'ifcufiion,  I would  fay,  that 
we  have  good  reafons  for  giving  this  clals  of  citizens 
a meat  iliare  in  the  public  deliberations.  Befides 
what  I have  already  noticed  of  their  habits  of  confi- 
de ring  things  in  general  points  of  view,  and  their 
feeling  a c 1 o i e r c onn c cl i o n with  the  n a t i o n t h a n any 
‘other  clafs,  I would  fay  that  the  power  and  influence 
which  naturally  attach  to  their  being  called  to  offices 
of  public  truft,  will  probably  be  better  lodged  in 
.their  hands.  If  they  are  generally  ieieefed  for  thefe 
offices,  they  come  to  confincr  them  as  parts  of  their 
civil  condition,  as  fituarions  natural  to  them.  They 
will  therefore  excrciic  tills  power  and  influence  with 
the  moderation  and  calmnefs  of  habit, — they  are  no 
novelties  to  them — they  are  not  afraid  of  lofingthcm; 
—therefore,  v,  hen  in  office,  they  do  not  catch,  at  the 
opportunities  of  exercifing  them.  This  is  the  ordi- 
nary 
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nary  conduct  ot  men,  and  therefore  is  a ground  of 
probable-reafonisg.— -In  fhort,  1 fliould  esipeft  from 
our  Gentry  fomewhat  of  generofity  and  candour, 
which  would  temper  the  commercial  principle, 
which  fee  ms  to  regulate  the  national  tranfaclions  of 
modern  Europe,  and  whofe  e fie  As  feem  Ids  friend- 
ly to  the  heft  intereils  of  humanity,  than  even  the 
Roman  principle  of  glory. 

The  Reader  will  now  believe  that  I would  not 
recommend  the  filling  the  Houle  of  Commons  with 
merchants,  although  they  feem  to  be  the  natural  Re- 
prel’entatives  of  the  monied  in  tv  reft  of  the  nation. 
But  Ido  not  with  to  confiderthat  Houfe  as  the  Re- 
prefentative  of  any  Orders  whatever,  or  to  dillurb 
its  deliberations  with  any  debates  on  their  jarring 
interefts.  The  man  of  purely  commercial  notions 
difclaims  all  generofity — recommends  honefty  be- 
came it  is  the  beft  policy— in  fhort,  <c  places  the 
“ value  of  a thing  in  as  much  money  as  ’twill  bring. ” 
I fhould  watch  the  conduft  of  fucli  men  more  nay- 
rowdy  than  that  of  the  Nobles.  Indeed,  the  hiftory 
of  Parliament  will  fhow  that  the  Gentry  have  not 
been  the  meft  venal  part  of  the  Houfe.  The  Illu- 
mination which  now  dazzles  the  world  aims  direhllv 

j 

at  multiplying  the  number  of  venal  members,  by 
filling  the  fe nates  of  Europe  with  men  who  may  be 
bought  at  a low  price.  Minifleriai  corruption  is 
the  fruit  of  Liberty,  and  freedom  dawned  in  this  na- 
tion in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  when  her  miniiter 
bribed  Wentworth. — A wife  and  free  Legifiation 
will  endeavour  to  make  this  as  expenfive  and  trou- 
ble feme  as  poffible,  and  therefore  will  neither  ad- 
mit univeri'al  fuff  rage  nor  a very  extenfive  eligibility. 
Thefe  two  circum  fiances,  be  fid  os  opening  a wider 
door  to  corruption,  tend  to  deffroy  the  very  inten- 
tion of  all  civil  coni  citations.  The  meat  obiedl  in 

them 
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them,  is,  to  make  a great  number  of  people  happy* 
Some  men  place  then  chief  enjoyment  in  measuring 
their  ftrengtn  with  others,  and  love  to  be  continually 
employed  in  can  vailing,  intriguing,  and  carrying  on 
home  little  pieces  of  a fort  of  public  bufinefs  ; to 
fuch  men  uni ve rial  (hfrrage  and  eligibility  would  be 
paradife — but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  number  of 
fuch  is  not  very  great : for  this  occupation  mull  be 
accompanied  by  much  diiquiet  among  their  neigh- 
b 0 u r s , much  di ife. n n on,  a n cl  m u t n a 1 o fr  e n c e a n d ill** 
will-- rand  the  peaceable,  the  indolent,  the  dubious, 
and  the  half  of  the  nation,  the  women,  will  be  err  eat 

- * O 

fit  defers  by  all  this.  In  a nation  poke  (liny  manf 
of  the  comforts  and  pie  alb  res  of  "life,  the  happieft 
government  is  that  which  will  leave  the  ere  ate  ft 
number  pombie  totally  unoccupied  with  national 
a 'fairs,  and  at  full  liberty  to  enjoy  all  their  domef- 
rir  eni  Ibcial  pie  a.  u re  s,  and  to  do  this  with  feuritv 
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t limitations  in  the  n?ht  cf 


electing  fee  ms  there  .ore  a circumftance  n e cellar  v 
for  this  purpoie  ; and  limitations  are  equally  no- 


ne 3 and 

ceiihry  on  the  eligibility.  \\  hen  the  offices  of 
power  and  emolument  are  open  to  ail,  the  fc ramble 
becomes  univcrlal,  and  the  nation  is  never  at  neacl. 
The  read  to  a feat  in  Parliament  fkould  be  accefi- 
ble  to  all;  but  it  fhouLi  be  long,  ib  that  many 
things,  which  all  may  in  time  obtain,  fhed  be  re- 
quifite  for  qualifying  the  candidate*.  The  road 
fhould  alio  be  fuch  that  all  fa ou id  be  induced  to  walk 


^ proiecution  or  mar  ordinary 


|n  it,  m tn 

and  their  a Imiflon  into  public  offices  111  oil  Id  depend 

i t 

on  the  progrefs  which  they  have  made  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  own  fortunes.  Such  regula- 
tions would,  I think,  give  the  .created:  chance  of 
Idling  the  offices  with  pcnons^k&ft  for  tiiem,  bv 


their  talents,  their  experience,  and  their  habits  of 
thinking.  Thefe  habits,  and  the  views  of  life  which 
a man  forms  in  coniequence  of  his  fituation,  are  of 


the  utmoft  importance. 

After  all  thefe  obfervations,  I midi  f ill  recur  to 
a pofition  which  I have  repeated  more  than  once, 
namely,  that  our  confiitution,  which  nearly  em- 
braces all  thefe  circumilances,  has  attained  its  pre~ 
fent  excellence  chiefly  in  coniequence  of  the  innate 
worth  of  the  Britifh  character.  About  the  time  of 
the  Conqueft,  our  confiitution  hardly  differed  from 
that  of  France.  But  me  clafhing  of  in  ter  efts  be- 
tween the  different  Orders  of  the  lubjefts  was  not 
fo  rancorous  and  obit  in  ate— thefe  Orders  melted 
more  cafily  together— -the  purity  of  the  principle 
of  Reprefentation  in  the  States  was  lefs  attended 
to;  and  while  the  French  Peers  gradually  left  off 
minding  any  bufmefs  but  their  own,  and  left  the 
High  Court  of  Judicature  to  the  lawyers,  and  the 
King  to  his  Cabinet  Council,  the  Peers  of  Great 
Britain,  overlooking  their  own  Ids  important  d ill i no- 
tions, attended  more  to  the  State,  became  a perma- 
nent Council  to  the  Sovereign  in  the  adminiflration 
and  legiflation;  and,  with  a patriotifm  and  a pati- 
ence that  are  unknown  to  the  other  Grandees  pi 
Europe,  continued  to  hear  and  to  judge  in  ail  quef- 
tions  of  juftice  and  property  between  the  inferior 
citizens  of  the  State.  fBritifh  Liberty  is  the  highly- 
prized  fruit  of  all  this  worthy  conduct,  and  mod 
people  aieribe  it  to  the  fuperior  fpirit  and  indepen- 
dence of  die  national  character.  It  flrikes  me, 
however,  as  more  Surely  indicating  fuperior  virtue, 
and  more  judicious  patriotifm;  and  our  happy  con- 
flitution is  not  more  juftly  entitled  to  the  ad rfe ra- 
tion and  refpeft  that  is  paid  to  it  by  ail  Europe, 

3 A than 
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than  to  the  affectionate  and  grateful  attachment  of 

O 

every  true-hearted  Briton. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  volume  I have  feen 
a very  remarkable  work  indeed,  on  the  fame  fub- 
jcct,  Menu/ires  pour  Jervir  a l1  Hiftoire  du  Jacobinifme , 
par  M.  r Abbe  Barruel.  This  author  confirms  all 
that  I have  faid  of  the  Enlighteners , whom  he  very 
aptly  calls  Philofophifts  ; and  of  the  abufes  of  Free 
Mafonry  in  France.  Fie  lhows,  unequeftionablv, 
that  a formal  and  iyftematic  confpiracy  againft  Re- 
ligion was  formed  and  zealoufiy  profecuted  by  Vol- 
taire, d’Alembert,  and  Diderot,  afiiffed  by  Frede- 
ric 11.  King  of  Pruffia ; and  I fee  that  their  princi- 
ples and  their  manner  of  procedure  have  been  the 
lame  with  thofe  of  the  German  atheifts  and  anar- 
chiffs.  Like  them  they  hired  an  Army  of  Writers  ; 
they  induftrioufly  pufhed  their  writings  into  every 
houfe  and  every  cottage.  Thofe  writings  were 
equally  calculated  for  infiaming  the  fenfual  appetites 
of  men,  and  for  perverting  their  judgments.  They 
endeavoured  to  get  the  command  of  the  Schools, 
particularly  thofe  for  the  lower  clalTes ; and  they 
eredted  and  managed  a prodigious  number  of  Cir- 
culating Libraries  and  Reading-  Societies.  M.  Bar- 
ruel  fays,  that  this  gang  of  public  corruptors  have 
held  their  meetings  for  many  years  in  the  Hotel  dc 
llolbach  at  Paris,  and  that  Voltaire  was  their  hono- 
rary Prefident.  The  molt  eminent  members  were 
d' Alembert y Diderot , Condor cet , La  Harpe>  Turgot^ 
Lamoignon.  They  took  the  name  of  CEconomists, 
and  affcCted  to  be  continually  occupied  with  plans 
for  improving  Commerce,  Manufactures,  Agricul- 
ture, Finance,  &c.  and  publifhed  Irom  time  to 
time  refpeclable  performances  on  thofe  fubjecls. — 
But  their  darling  proiedt  was  to  deffroy  Chriffianity 
and  all  Religion,  and  to  bring  about  a total  change 
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of  Government.  They  employed  writers  to  com- 
pofe  corrupting  and  impious  books — ihefe  were 
reviled  by  the  Society,  and  corrected  till  they  fuited 
their  purpofe.  A number  were  printed  in  a hand- 
ibme  manner,  to  defray  the  expence ; and  then  a 
much  greater  number  were  printed  in  the  cheapeft 
form  poflible,  and  given  for  nothing,  or  at  Very 
low  prices,  to  hawkers  and  pedlars,  with  injunctions 
to  di  (tribute  them  lecretly  through  the  cities  and 
villages.  They  even  hired  perfons  to  read  them  to 
conventicles  of  thofe  who  had  not  learned  to  read.* 
(See  vol.  i.  343—355.) 

I am  particularly  (truck  by  a pofition  of  Abbe 
Barruel,  cc  That  Jr  religion  and  unqualified  Liberty  and 
(C  Equality  are  the  genuine  and  original  Secrets  of  Free 
fC  Mafonry , and  the  ultimatum  of  a regular  progrejs 
“ through  all  its  degrees F He  fupports  this  re- 

markable pofition  with  great  ingenuity,  and  many 
very  pertinent  facts.  I confefs  that  now,  when  I 
have  got  this  impreffon,  I fhall  find  it  very  difficult 
to  efface  it.  But  I mutt  alio  fay,  that  this  thought 
never  (truck  me,  during  all  the  time  that  1 have 

been 

* The  author  makes  an  obfervation  which  is  as  j ult  as  it  is 
agreeable.  This  atrocious  gang  lolicitecl,  with  the  mod  anxious 
affiduity,  the  participation  and  patronage  of  the  great  ones  of 
the  world,  and  boail  of  feveral  very  exalted  names;  Frederic 
II.  of  I’ruflia,  whom  they  call  the  Solomon  of  the  North,  Ca- 
tharine II.  Guftavus  King  of  Sweden,  the  King  of  Denmark, 
dec.  &c.  But  in  the  whole  feries  of  their  correfpondence  there 
is  not  the  lead  trace  of  any  encouragement  or  any  hopes  from 
our  excellent  Sovereign  George  111.  Defpifing  the  incenfe  of 
fuch  wretches,  and  detefting  their  fcience,  he  has  truly  incited 
the  title  of  P hilcfopher , by  having  done  more  for  the  real  Illu- 
mination of  the  World,  by  the  promotion  of  true  Science,  than 
Louis  XI\  . with  his  penfioned  Academicians,  or  than  all  the 
prefent  Sovereigns  of  Europe  united  ; and  has  uniformly  dilbn 
guifhed  himfelf  by  his  regard  for  true  Religion,  and  every  thing 
that  is  venerable  and  facred.  This  onuftor.  is  above  all  praife  t 
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been  occupied  with  it ; nor  have  I ever  heard  it  ex- 
preffed  by  any  Brother,  except  fuch  as  had  been 
illuminated;  and  fuch  Brethren  always  considered 
tliis  as  an  innovation  or  improvement  on  genuine 
Britifh  Free  Malonrv.  1 recollect,  indeed,  that 
Isicholai,  in  his  account  of  the  German  Roiycru- 
cians,  fays,  that  the  object  of  f ree  Mafonry  in 
England,  fmee  the  time  of  James  IL  is  Toleration  in 
Religious  Opinions  0 as  Royalijm  had  been  the  object 
before  that  time. 

The  account  which  the  Abbe  gives  of  the  Cbe- 
valerie  du  Solo'd  is  very  conformable  to  one  of  the 
three  rituals  in  my  pofleffion.  Flis  account  of  the 
Chevalerii  do  Rcj'e  Croix , and  home  others,  differs 
confiderabiy  from  thofe  in  my  box.  I have  reafon 
to  think  that  my  materials  are  tranferipts  from  the 
rituals,  &c.  which  Rofa  introduced  into  the  Ger- 
man Lodges,  became  the  writer  of  the  greatdf  part 
of  them  is  an  inhabitant  of  that  city. 

I think  that  the  Abbe  Barruel’s  account  of  this 
matter  fuggeffs  a pieafmg  reflection.  All  the  Bre- 
thren on  the  Continent  agree  in  faying,  that  free 
Mafonry  was  imported  from  Great  Britain  about 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  this  in  the  form 
of  a Myftical  Society.  It  has  been  affiduoufly  cul- 
tivated in  Britain  ever  fmee  that  time,  and  I believe 
that  the  Fraternity  is  more  numerous  here,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  of  the  country,  than  in 
any  other  kingdom ; yet  in  Britain  the  Brethren 
have  never  fufpefted  that  its  principles  were  fedi- 
tious  or  atheifticaL  While  the  Free  Mafonry  of 
the  Continent  was  tricked  up  with  all  the  frippery 
of  liars  and  ribands,  or  was  perverted  to  the  molt 
profligate  and  impious  purpofes,  and  the  Lodges 
became  ferninaries  of  Foppery,  of  Sedition,  and 
Impiety,  it  has  retained  in  Britain  its  original  form, 
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fiiTiple  and  unadorned,  and  the  Lodges  have  re- 
mained the  icenes  of  innocent  merriment,  or  meet- 
ings of  Charity  and  Beneficence.  As  the  good 
fenfe  and  found  judgments  of  Britons  have  prderved 
them  from  the  abfurd  follies  of  Tran  limitation,  of 
Ghoft-raifing,  and  of  Magic,  fo  their  honeft  hearts 
and  their  innate  good  diipofitions  have  made  them 
detefl  and  reject  the  mad  projects  and  impious  doc- 
trines of  Colmopolites,  Epicurifts,  and  Atheifts, 

0 for  tun  at  os  minium , Jua fi  hen  a nor  ini 

Anglicolas ! 

I have  more  confidence  than  ever  in  the  fenti- 
ment  which  I expreiied  as  an  encouragement  rbr 
our  moral  inftruclorsp  end  with  greater  ea  me  fi- 
ne Is  do  I call  on  them  to  refeue  from  corruption 
and  impending  ruin  a nation  fo  highly  deleaving 
of  their  care. 

Mr.  Barruel,  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  his 
work,  has  fuggefted  fome  reflections,  which  highly 
merit  attention,  and  greatly  tend  to  efface  the  im- 
prefion  which  is  naturally  made  on  the  minds  of 
the  unthinking  and  precipitant,  when  they  obierve 
fuch  a life  of  authors,  whom  they  have  been  accui- 
tomed  to  admire,  ail  leagued  again!!  Religion.  I 
think,  however,  that  nothing  can  more  effectually 
remove  it,  than  what  i have  already  frown  of  the 
vile  and  difgraceful  tricks  which  thde  fop  hilts  ha  ve 
been  guilty  of  to  fupport  their  cauie.  The  Ctiufe 
-of  this  numerous  aiTociation  is  dift indl'iy  feen  in  their 
very  procedure.  The  very  frit  ftep  in  their  pro  - 
grefs  is  depravation  cf  manners.  In  this  they  have 
laboured  with  as  much  earneflnefs  as  either  Sparta- 
cus,  or  Minos,  or  Bahrdt.  It  was  a treat  to  me  to 
learn  that  La  Clofe’s  abominable  book  Les  Liaijlns 
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D anger eujes,  was  not  merely  pandering  for  his  pa- 
tron Orleans,  but  alfo  working  for  his  makers  at 
the  Hotel  d’Holbach.  Nothing  gives  fuch  certain 
bread  to  thole  authors,  in  the  beginning  of  their 
career,  as  immoral  and  impure  writings ; — and  with 
fuch  did  even  their  chief  let  out,  and  fill  his  pock- 
ets; witnefs  his  Pucelle  d' Orleans ; and  even  after 
they  became  the  /ages  of  France , they  continued, 
either  from  coarfe  take  or  from  lerious  principle, 
for  the  diabolical  purpofc  of  inflaming  the  pafiions 
of  others,  to  interlard  their  graved  performances 
with  impure  thoughts  and  fentiments.  Nay,  the 
fecret  of  the  Hotel  d’Hoibach  fhews  us  that,  for 
any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  the  vileft  pro- 
ductions of  their  prels  may  have  been  the  compofi- 
tions  of  the  odtogenary  Voltaire,  of  the  fly  d'Alem- 
bert, or  of  the  author  of  the  Fere  dc  F amide.  What 
a pity  it  is  that  the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  was 
not  all  written  in  England,  and  that  its  learned  and 
elegant  author,  by  going  into  their  fociety,  has 
allowed  himfeif  to  be  drawn  into  this  muddy  and 
degrading  vortex  ! 

I lhould  fcarcely  afk  for  more  to  difguft  me  with 
the  philoibphy  of  thele  fages,  and  to  make  me  dif- 
truft  all  their  pretenfions  to  knowledge.  1 he 
mcannefs  of  the  conduct  fuited  the  original  poverty 
of  the  whole  of  them  ; but  its  continuance  ilrips 
them  of  all  claims  to  the  name  of  philolophers. 
Their  pretended  wifdom  is  only  cunning, — and  we 
mu  ft  acknowledge  that  their  conduct  was  clever : 
for  this  mean  of  corruption,  concealed  or  embel- 
lifhed  by  their  talents  for  fencimental  flang,  (I  can 
give  it  no  better  name,)  made  their  converfation 
and  their  writings  molt  acceptable  to  their  noble 
patrons. — Now  it  is  that  Religion,  of  ncceffity, 
comes  on  the  field;  for  Religion  tells  us,  that  thele 
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are  mean  pleafures  for  creatures  born  to  our  prof- 
pedts ; and  Chriftianity  tells  us,  that  they  are  grofs 
tranfgreflions  of  the  only  juft  morality.  The  progrefs 
of  the  pupil  will  now  be  rapid ; for  he  will  liften 
with  willing  ears  to  leflons  which  flatter  his  paf- 
fions.  Yet  Voltaire  thinks  it  neceffary  to  enliven 
the  leffons  by  a little  of  the  Jalaifon,  quelques  bons 
mots  a-propos  aupres  des  femmes , which  he  recom- 
mends to  d’Alembert,  who,  it  feems,  was  deficient 
in  this  kind  of  lmall  talk. 

Surely  all  this  is  very  unlike  to  wifdom ; and 
when  we  fee  that  it  is  part  of  a plan,  and  this  an 
obvious  one,  it  fhould  greatly  lelfen  our  wonder  at 
the  number  of  thefe  admired  infidels.  If  we  would 
now  proceed  to  examine  their  pretenfions  to  fcience, 
on  which  they  found  their  claim  to  the  name  of 
philolophers,  we  mu  ft  be  careful  to  take  the  word 
in  a fenle  that  is  unequivocal.  Its  true  meaning  is 
by  no  means  what  is  commonly  affigned  to  it,  a 
lover  of  knowledge.  It  is  a lover  of  wifdom  ; and 
philofophy  profcfies  to  teach  us  what  are  the  con- 
ilituents  of  human  felicity,  and  what  are  the  means 
of  attaining  it;  what  are  our  duties,  and  the  gene- 
ral rules  for  our  conduct:*  The  ftoics  were  philo- 
fophers.  The  Chriftians  are  alfo  philo  fop  hers. 
The  Epicureans  and  the  Sophifts  of'  France  would 
alfo  be  called  philolophers.  I have  put  in  my  ob- 
jection to  this  claim  already,  and  need  not  repeat 
my  reafons  for  faying  that  their  dodtrines  are  not 
dictates  of  wifdom.  I fhall  only  add,  that  their 
own  conduct  fhows  plainly  that  their  principles  had 
no  effect  on  themlclves,  becaule  we  fee,  from  the 
feries  of  correfpondence  which  Mr.  Earruel  has  laid 
before  us,  that  they  do  not  icruplc  to  praCcife  vil- 
lanous  and  hypocritical  tricks,  which  never  fail  to 
difgrace  a man,  and  are  totally  irreconcilable  with 
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our  notions  of  human  dignity.  Voltaire  patiently 
took  a caning  from  an  officer  at  Frankfort,  for  ha- 
ving wittiiv  told  lies  of  his  fchclar  Frederic,  and 
his  wiidom  told  him  that  his  honour  was  cleared  by 
offering  to  meet  the  Major,  each  of  them  provided 
with  an  injection  fyringe,  This  was  thought  lub- 
lime  wit  at  Ferney,  I do  not  fuppofe  that  the  flave 
Epidietus,  or  the  foklier  Dig  by,  would  have  ended 
the  affair  in  this  manner.  Many  of  the  deeds  of 
wifdom  of  the  club  d' Hoi  bach  were  more  degrading 
than  even  this  ; and  I am  confident  that  the  whole 
of  this  phalanx  of  fagcs  were  ccnfcious  that  they 
were  treated  by  their  patrons  and  pupils  as  Voltaire 
was  treated  by  the  Solomon  of  the  North,  and  that 
their  notions  of  the  vraie  fagejfe  were  alfo  the  fame 
with  his.  He  gives  this  account  of  it  in  his  letter 
to  his  niece  : C(  Le  Roi  iui  avoit  repondu  ; f j aurai 
<c  befoin  de  Voltaire  un  an  tout  an  plus — On  preffie 
‘c  I’ orange,  ct  on  jette  fecorced  Je  me  inis  fait 
cc  repeter  ccs  donees  paroles” — (Flow  poor  Vol- 
taire Would  grin  !) — cc  Je  vois  bien  qiron  a preffe 
cc  1' orange — il  faut  penfer  a fauver  1’ecorce.” 

But,  as  things  {land  at  prefent,  philoiopher  means 
a man  of  fcience,  and  in  this  fenfe  of  the  word  our 
fages  claim  great  refpedi.  No  claim  can  be  wrnrfe 
founded.  It  is  amufing  to  obferve  the  earnellnels 
with  which  they  recommend  the  finely  of  natural 
hiltory.  One  does  not  readily  fee  the  connexion 
of  this  with  their  oftenfible  ohjedt,  the  happinels  of 
man.  A perufal  of  Voltaire’s  letters  betrays  the 
fee  ret.  Many  years  ago  he  heard  that  lome  obfer- 
vations  on  the  formation  of  flrata,  and  the  foffils 
found  in  them,  were  incompatible  with  the  age 
which  the  Mofaic  hiflory  leems  to  affign  to  this 
globe.  He  mentions  this  with  great  exultation 
in  fome  of  his  early  letters ; and,  from  that  time 

forward. 
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forward,  never  ceafes  to  enjoin  his  colleagues  to 
prefs  the  ftudy  of  natural  hillory  and  cofmogony, 
and  carefully  to  bring  forward  every  face  w.  ich  was 
hoftile  to  the  Molaic  account  . it  pecatue  a ierious 
part  of  the  exerciles  cf  their  wealthy  pup  its,  and 
their  peru?eitiner  SiflDvenes  v;  - re  inof£  cdei-tr.riouliv 

A i.  — ^ «* 

difolaved.  M.  de  Luc,  avert7  eminent  n uraiiiL 
has  lire w n , i m a.  le  1 1 e r t o the  C ; a v a i ; e r Dr.  1 J. : m - 
m e r m a n n . ( p u b nine c! , I :M n.  1 : . a b ^ u •:  t ’ - e a r i 7 e o , ) 

how  very  icanty  Die  Knowledge  o:  flu-  r r.  bier  vers 
has  been,  and  how  precipitate  have  bet:,  hr  tie  con  - 
clu 210ns.  For  n:y  own  part,  1 tmr  k me  ad -dr  is 

of  little  confec uence.  Mops  writes  the  hiicow  , 
not  of  this  globe,  blit  of  the  race  of  war  m. 

The  fcience  of  thde  philofophers  is  not  remark- 
able in  ocher  branches,  if  we  except  M.  dd/lleni- 
bert’s  mathematics*.  Yet  the  im  poilng  corhidencc 
of  Voltaire  was  fuch,  that  he  pa  lies  for  a peifon 
fully  informed,  and  he  pronounces  on  every  liibjrcl 
with  fo  much  authority,  with  men  a force  of  expref- 
fion,  and  generally  with  lb  much  wit  or  pit  akin-try, 
that  his  hearers  and  readers  are  fa  Urinated,  and  iben 
convinced  of  what  they  w ifh  to  be  true. 

It  is  not  by  the  wifconi  nor  by  the  profound 
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mentioned  in  page  41.  Rob  inet  traded  to  Diderot’s  knowledge 
in  natural  p’.iiioi  ophy.  Bat  the  [unto  v,  ere  ail; anted  of  the  but  c 
De  la  Nature,  Diderot  fee  ms  to  have,  after  this,  read  Dr. 
Hartley’s  book,  and  has  greatly  refined  on  the  crude  fritem  cf 
Robinet,  But  after  all,  the  yjlemi  de  la  Nature  is  couternittible, 
if  it  be  coniieiered  as  pretending  to  what  is  re:.;/  :d  as  icience 
by  a mechanical  phLoiopher. 
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have  acquired  celebrity,  a fame  which  has  been  fo 
pernicious.  It  is  by  fine  writing,  by  works  ad- 
cireffed  to  the  imagination  and  to  the  affections, 
by  excellent  dramas,  by  affeding  moral  effays,  full 
of  expreffons  of  the  greateff  refpedt  for  virtue,  the 
moft  tender  benevolence,  and  the  bigheft  fenti- 
rnents  of  honour  and  dignity. — By  thefe  means 
they  falcinate  all  readers  5 they  gain  the  efteem  of 
the  worthy,  who  imagine  them  ftneere,  and  their 
pernicious  dodtrines  are  thus  fpread  abroad,  and 
ideal  into  the  minds  of  the  diiToluce,  the  licentious, 
and  the  unv/ary. 

But  I am  writing  to  Britons,  who  are  con  fide  r- 
cd  by  our  neighbours  on  the  Continent  as  a nation 
of  phiiofbphers — to  the  country  men  of  Bacon, 
of  Locke,  of  Newton — who  are  not  to  be  wheedled 
like  children,  but  mult  be  reafoned  with  as  men.— 
Voltaire,  who  decides  without  hefitation  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  moftdiftant  nations  in  the  moft  remote 
antiquity,  did  not  know  us  : he  came  among  us, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  with  the  high  eft 
expectations  of  our  fupport,  and  hoped  to  make  his 
fortune  by  his  Pucelle  d’Orlcans.  It  was  rejected 
with  difdain — but  we  publifned  his  Henriade  for 
hjm  : and,  notwkhftanding  his  repeated  d i ftp  point - 
n^nts  of  the  fame  kind,  he  our  it  not  offend  his 
countrymen  by  flandering  us,  but  joined  in  the  pro- 
found refpect  paid  by  all  to  Britifh  fcience.— Our 
writers,  whether  on  natural  or  moral  fcience,  are 
Hill  regarded  as  ftandarci  dailies,  and  are  ftudied 
with  care.  Lord  Verulam  is  acknowledged  by  eve- 
ry man  of  fcience  to  have  given  the  hrft  juft  de- 
feription  of  true  philofophy,  pointed  out  its  objects, 
and  after  tamed  Its  mode  of  procedure — And  New- 
con  is  equally  allowed  to  have  evinced  the  propriety 
of  the  Baconian  precepts  by  his  unequalled  fuccefs. 
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j'ud  Matheji  facem  prefer  ente. — The  mod  celebrated 
philofophers  on  the  Continent  are  thofe  who  have 
completed  by  demondration  the  wonderful  gueffes 
of  his  penetrating  genius.  Bailli,  or  Condorcet, 
(I  forget  which,)  ftruck  with  the  inconceivable 
reaches  of  Newton’s  thoughts,  breaks  out,  in  the 
words  of  Lucretius, 

Te  fequor , 0 m&gna  gentis  decus , inque  tuis  nunc 
Fix  a pedum  pono  prefjis  vefligia  Jignis . 

Tu  pater  et  rerum  inventor , tu  patria  nohis 
Suppeditas  precept  a,  tuifque  ex  inclute  chart  is, 

Floriferis  ut  apes  hi  faitibus  omnia  lib  ant , 

Omnia  nos  itidem  depafcimur  anrea  di£l a ; 

/lure  a , per  pet  ud  femper  digniffima  vita. 

After  fuch  avowals  of  our  capacity  to  indrudt 
ourfelves,  (hall  we  dill  fly  to  thofe  difturbers  of  the 
world  for  our  leffons  ? No — Let  us  rally  round  our 
own  danclards — let  us  take  the  path  pointed  out  by 
Bacon — let  us  follow  the  deps  of  Newton — and,  to 
conclude,  let  us  ferioufly  connder  a mod  excellent 
advice  by  the  higheft  authority : 

Beware  of  falfe  prophets,  who  come  to  you 
ic  in  fheep’s  cloathing,  but  inwardly  they  are  r • 

<c  vening  wolves — -by  their  fruits  ye  sha  _ 
cc  know  them — Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns, 
{:  or  figs  of  thidles  ?” 


T HE  END. 


To  the  Binder. 

* 2 B,  and  * a C,  are  to  be  placed  bercre  2 13, 
thcfe  pages  being  repeated. 


